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>RE*F ACE 

Some years have* passed since i wal requested hy th€ 
Publishers of the late Mr. T. Kerchever Arnold's educational 
works, to undertake the re\’1simi of his TniroducMon to IMn 
Prose Composition. 

The wide and long .sustained circulation of tj»e book, Ix^tl 
in England and America, was a proof that, whatever mighl 
be its defects, its author had provided sonfcthii^ which com 
mended itself as a practical aid to an exceedingly large class 
both of students and teachers of the Latin language. 

The task, however, of so revising such a work as to place 
it on a level with the requirements of the piijsent time 1 
found far more serious than I ha<l expected. The result oi 
much labour, and of more than one unsuccessful attempi 
to satpfy myself, may be stated broadly as follows 

In ^4h6 first place, an Introduction* has been prefixed cou 
taining t^ree parts, two of which are new, the other mucli 
modified. 

1. The first of these is an explanation of the traditional 
terms bjfi which we designate the different “ pjrts of st>eech 
in English or Latin, The exposition is confined to the mosi 
simple and eliliientary points ; but it is scarcely necessary tt 
I'emitid any experieucerf teacher of the extreme vagueness 
with which the nature of such essential distinctions is ofteti 
mastered, even by those whose mental training has for years 
been almost confined to the study of Language. 

% This is followed by aifew pages on the Analysis of the 
Simple atid Compound Sentence. Such logical analysis o1 
togiiage ife by this time generally accepted as the only basit 
of intelligent grammatical teaching, ikhether of oui* own or pi 
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laiigti»ge. At nil events, no teacher, who woeld 
qppn to lajike t^nl of the present work, will regret the 
^emon of a short explanation of the general principle on 
which all its exposition of syntactical questions is directly 
founded. 

3. I have followed Mi Arnold's exaiHl|>le in prefixing ^some 
remarks, retaining so far as possible his own language, jon the 
Order of Words; I have added some also on the Arrange- 
ment of Clauses in thp Latin Sentence. It is desiralile 
to Doint out, at the very earliest stage of 'the leanier's 

^ 688, not onl)iOthe great differences between the structure 
i two languages in this respect, but also the grounds on 
which these differences i est, and to indicate the general law s 
which regulate what may appear to the uninstructed the 
loose and arbitrary textm*e of the Latin Sentence. 

Tlie matlHi^ for translation as comprised in the various 
Exercises has been almost entirely rewritten I have not, 
after full consideration, taken what would have been the 
easier course, and substituted single continuous passages for 
a number of separate and unconnected sentences. I found 
fdiat for the special purpose of the present work, dealing as it 
does with such manifold and various forms of expression* tlie 
nmpfoyment of these lattei was indispensable, and I have by 
?ong experience convinced myself of their value iiF teaching 
or studying the various tunis and foims of a laugu^ge which 
differs in such innumerable points fium our own as classical 
Latin. 

At the close of the Exercises, I have omitted Mi. Arnolds 
“List of Differences between English and Lati# idioms.” As 
these differences are, oi should be^ bi ought home to the 
reader in almost e\ery line of the present le vision of his 
work, such a list would either com ey a false impression of 
general similarity wdth occasional disagreement, or would 
reach a length which would deflat its pi^rpose. It is better 
that the pupil should learn from the very first, that as a 
general^ rule, Latin and English express the same or similar 
thoughts by a more or less different process, and that a 





perfwtljr literal translation of every word in one |aii|;iiagy 
hy a cjorrespondftig word in another will, wljether l>e* is 
translating English into Latin or Latin into English, ll^^t 
inevitably i^esult in absurdity and solecism, 

A few words may be added on the order in which the 
various subjects treated in the different Exercises are 
arranged.* Some surprise ^nay be caused at its want of 
scientiftj method, and apparently of definite* principle, ft 
would have been -quite possible, to have started with 
exercises on the shortest and most elementary fom of 
the simple sentence ; then to have traced its Yarious 
enlargements through all the manifold uses of the pronouns, 
oblique cases, uses of adjectives, adverbs, participles, gerunds, 
and prepositions, and thus to have deferred to the second or 
rather final portion of the uork any notice of the various 
forms of the compound sentence, of many uses of the infini- 
tive, of even the most ordinary^ uses of the relative, and of 
all subordinating conjunctions. I observe that in Seyffert and 
Busch’s last edition of Ellendt’s Latin Syntax, the construe- 
tioii of the accusative with the infinitive is not reached till 
two-thirds of the work have been read, that of the indirect 
questin’’ till considerably later. But had I followed this 
course, the pupil must have been conducted, by the aid of a 
long^seriffs of elaborately constructed specimens of the SimpSf 
“Sentence, through all the range of usages that could possibly 
be comprised witliin its limits. Kot till this was done could 
he have attempted to deal with the vt*ry commonest turns of 
language, such, a||,meet him in every line of natural English, 
and form tli^ pxturo of every sentence in Caesar or in 
Livy. He woum have* wasted his strength ^nd patience 
in mounting and descending lathler after ladder of artificial 
language before he was invited to set foot on the free and 
natural paths of speech. It is difficult, no doubt, to decide 
which among the innumerabte idioms of a language so unlike 
our <^n has the first claim on the attention of the teacher ; 
and the precise order which should be adopted is if* matter 
less of principle tlian one dictated iby various smd tomplex 
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of piactical utility. But I hare not hesitated 
to ii|vito the learner, who will follow* the guidance of 
ifcfe present work, to leave at a very early period the 
artificially smoothed waters of such sJhiple sentences as are 
carefully framed with a view to exclude the most ordinary 
forms of speech in both English anJ Latin, and tc^face 
soon as possible the constructions of the Infinitive Mood, 
of the Relative and Interrogative Pronoun, of the CoiX’ 
jlmctional Clause, and seme of the main uses of the Suh- 
hmetive Mood, and of the Latin, as compared with the 
®nglish, Tenses. ^It appears to me that aftei* thus obtaining 
some firm grasp of the great lines in which the liatin language 
is modelled under the infinence of that great instrument of 
thought, the Verb, he will be far more likely to notice 
and retain a permanent imprcHsion of tlie usages and 
mutual relations of other parts of speech, than if he had 
followed step by step an opposite system under the giud- 
ance of a synthetically arranged Syntax. At the same time, 
as some amount of systematic arrangement is desirable even 
on practical grounds, the Exercises have been arranged, as a 
glance at the Table of Contents will show, in groups of 
closely related subjects. Such questions as the use of the 
^ases, and of the various Prond\ins, presented ^consider^ 
able difficulty. Placed where they aie, they somewhat 
interrupt the main current of the general teaching on the 
structure of the Latin sentence, yet I hesitated to relegate 
them to the eyd of the book. As it is, I have used them 
largely, and I hope successfully, not oUly to elucidate the 
subject of which they directly treat, but to renew, 

impress, and"^ enforce the principles* and details laid down 
in the earlier sections. At the same time there is no reason 
why the teacher should not postpone their use for a time, 
and pass on to any of the groups of Exercises which follow. 

It only remains that I should express ^ny obligations, not 
only to the great German Grammarians, including the reflferitly 
completed ffistorische Syntax of Dr. Draeger, to Schultz’s 
Sptmyniik and Haacke’s StUidik^ but also two such English 
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imtor> I owo^i m a (^mpaial|f#}y young lefusbar,^y 
full perception of .tke educational value of a 
study of Latin Syntax as based on the Amlysk of the 
Sentence; to the^ second volume Of Mr. Eobyk VataaWe 
wdlk I* am largely indebted. I may also mention the less 
obvioys but not less real assistance which t have^itcefred 
from the published works and ever ready assistaime, and 
guidance of Professor Max MbUer; also from Professor 
Earle's treatise on the Philology of the English tongue, and 
from some interesting Lectures of Professor Bur;g;!ra^ Of 
Liege. 

I must also express my obligations for much help received 
in an earlier stage of the work from Mr, A. M. Bell of 
Balliol College; more recently from Mr. F Madaa of 
Brasenose College, and for the great aid given me in rfiaping 
the Vocabulary and drawing up the Index, by Mr. T. W. 
Haddon, late Scholar of my own CoUega 


G. G. BRADLEY. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THE PARTlS OF SPEECH. 


* 1, By Parts of Speech we meai| the various clasaea, or 
headings, under which all words med in speakiiig or 
writing may be arranged, . 

2. In English Grrammars eight are usually enumerahlli 
viz. : — 

Noun. Pronoun. Adverb. Conjunction. 

Adjective. Verb. Preposition. Ihterjoction. 

8. Besides these there is a ninths th e Article, definite 
anl^ndefinite, the; an, a. The former is merely a shortened 
form of the demonstrative pronoun thai ; the latter two of 
thittineral adjective one ; and both may be classed tmder 
themjective 

But in Latin Grammars the list is somewhat different, 
and it will be more convenient to follow the usual 
arrangement 


There is no Article in Latin;i and the Adject i ve i^ 
inc luded under the Noun. 


ii. Pronoun, 
iii VeA. 


fiv. Adverb, , 
v.^PrepoSiiiion. 
Vi. Cbnjn^criop. 
vii. Inteij^l^on. 


As all these names will be frequently used in tihio 
following pages, it is necessary thjat their meaning and 
nature should be understood. 


The^QUfi* 

8. (L) The Nook is the name which we gite to 

my person, thing, or eono^tion of the mind; for^even^ 
ooncepricto we may regard as We may nmhe JWwir 
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Diissmis or things in two dififerent ways ; nmoB therefor©^ 
#ir mmes^ may be of two kinds. 

6. The SttiMilaiitiTe is a name which we give to a person 
or thing to distinguish it from other persons and things : 
Oaesar, table, goodness ; Caesar, mensa^virtus. 

It denotes the assemblage, or suihi-total, of the 
qualities by which we recognise* such person or thihg. 

Hence its name (nomen svhstantivum), as a name 
denoting what was once, called the svMtantia, or essential 
nature of persons and things. 

It denotes also something which is looked on as having 
an existence (sfuhstantia) by itself. 

7. The Adjective is a name which we add or apply to 
a person or thing, to denote some one quality which we 
attribute to it : good, white, small ; bonus, candtdus, parvtis, 

8. As this due quality may be shaied by many persons 
or things, the adjective is not well fitted to stand by itself 
as the name for persons or things ; many different persons 
and things might be good,'' white," or ‘‘ smalL" 

Its proper use, therefore, is either to be attached to the 
noTmn mhstantimvm, or general name of an object, so as 
to define its meaning more closely, as white horses, ga&d 
men ; equi alhi, homines honi ; ox to be predicated, that ia 
Asserted, of such substantive : the men are good / ^homines 
sunt honi ; in the first case it is called an attribute, in the 
second a predicate. Hence its name, nomen adjectwum ; 
a name, that is, fitted for adding, or attaching, to another 
name, from adjieere, to add to." 

9. In latin this Jitness ^ attachment addition is 
even more marked than in English. Latin adjectives 
have, what the English have not, i njlexwn s, i.e, variable 
terminations of gender, case, and nuSaberTwlich vary with 
those of the substantive to which they are attached, or of 
which they are predicated, ^us mulier superb ^, ; vir esi 
superbns ; arborm vidi attaa. In English the adjective has 
no Iqn^er any inflexions : A proud lady, the man is proud, 
I saw lofty trees^ We can attach the same word p^md to 

imd to mm; Hie same word hfty to tree mA tfme. 
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Ptotmnm. 

10. (ii) Peonouns are words substituted for noutis (pr 0 
nomme) indicate or povrU to a person, thing, or quality, 
without naming the thing, or its quality : i, hCt 

%t ; that, smh, who) and many others. 

Tlie noun then, and prdnoun, name or point to persons, 
things^ or the qualities of persons or things ; but, t 

The Verb. 

1 1. (iii.) The Verb makes a statement as to them, it joins 
together two such objects of our thought. 

Vales, you are well ; curro, I run ; vincunktr, they are con- 
quered. 

In each of these, Latiu WQrds__E LOt on^ut twii^fipara^ 
conceptions are includ ed; "*yQu** and the " being well, 

*' I and " running,*' they " and being conquered ;** of 
these, the first is called the Subject, the second the Predicate. 

12. The Latin verb di^rs from the Engl ish in not 
re quiring the aid of a separate pronoun {eqp^ etc.5t,ip 
mak e its staiement. The pronoun^ is contained ip^ apd 
expressed by, its final syllable. • 

Fwe, I live j riristi, ym have lived \ amat, he loves. 

13. The verb then is a saying about persons or things 

prjpa : a saying, or thing said). 

It makes a statement, or, as it is called, ^^predication, as 
to the state of, or action done either by, or to, some person 
fir thing. 

Valeo, I am well ; mnJbo, I conquer ; vinwr, 1 am conquered* 

14. All these parts of speech have in Latin their 

imflaxdons, ie. variable and movable terminations, anei^er- 
ing to those in such Engljsh words as dos^, tables, comes, 
and admit of other changes in form (ef, I, me; come, 
mma), by the aid of which they express various rations, 
or notions, of case, gender^ degree of 

time, pemm, mood. 
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«Xa l En gH a fa , many, if not most, of these j^elations are 
eix|iraiiisea by separate words, as pronoulis, prepositions, 
airdiiary verbs, or by the place of the word in the 
sentence ; thus compare, 

Paier ^iam videbit. The father wiU see his son. 

Pattern jSZius t>i(Z6rat. The son had seen his fatheiC. 

JETudlc Ziirum ribi ^e^eram. I had given this bool&4<? }%u. 

1 5. But the other four parts of speech are not inflected, 
or declined; they are all called particles (parlictUa), or 
less important parts of speech, because they are not so 
essential to the formation of a sentence as those already 
described. The first three can form a sentence by them- 
selves, not so the last four. 


The Adverb. 

1 6. (iv.) The Adverb {adverbium) is so called, because 
its main use is to attend upon the verb. All verbs make 
a statement ; the adverb qualifies the statement which 
the verb makes, by adding some particular as to the 
manner, amount, time, or place of the state or action 
asserted, 

‘ Fortiter pugnaviL turn excessit . ibi cecidit, 

lie fought bravely, then, or at that time, he fell 4here, or 

he went out. in that place, 

1 7. But adverbs, especially those of amount or degree, 

may also be joined with adjectives, and even with other 
adverbs, ^ 

Satis sapiens, ^ Adm5dum%6^Z^e»^«r. 

Sufficiently wise. Very carelessly. 

18. Adverbs when derived from adjectives are capable 
of one kind of inflexion ; that which expresses “ more,^’ 

most,” sapient^x, sapientixuB, sap^^issime. 

• 

1 9. Observe how often the adverb may be interchanged 

with au adverbial i.e, two or more words equiva** 

lent to an adverb: negligently, with negligence: hastily, 
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m h($sU ; thii&ii, at that time. The same is the case in 
Latin: Tunc^m tempore. 

Prepositions. 

20. (v.) Prepo&itions are words which are joined with, 
and alniost invariably placed h^ore (praeposita), nouns 
and pr6nouns, to define their relation to other words in 
the sentence. 

Ad me venit a Vaesare vichis est, pro patrid man. 

He came to me. he was conquered hy to die for one’s native 
Caesar. land. 

21. There are a great many prepositions in Latin, and 
the same preposition is used in various senses, e,g,y a (aJ), 

from ” and ‘‘ by.” They are rarely used with any but 
the accusative and ablative cases. 

22. But the case-ending alone will often express what 
in English must be expressed by a preposition. 

me percussiL i?omam Narhone rediit 

He struck me with a sword He returned to Eome from 

(instrument) . N arbonne (motion from and 

to a town). 

23. Many words used as prepositions are also used as. 
adverb% i.e, are not joined with nouns but with verbs. * 

Ante te naius sum. Hoc ntmqmm ante videram. 

I was born before you (prep.). I had never before seen this 

(adverb). 

24. Many also are prefixed to and compounded with 
Verbs, to m^ify their meaning. Very often th^y convert 
an intransitive into a transitive verb. 

Pugno^ I fight ; o^pugno, I assault (a place). 

The same was the case in Old Ei^lish ; we still use ewer- 
come, <c;t^Astand, ^<;{nBay. In later English the preposition 
is placed after thejp'erh : He is sent for I am laughed ai.** 

A list of prepositions, with the oases which they govern, 
or are joined with, will he found further on. 0ee Ex. 
xun., XLiv.) 
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Cot^uiictions. 

25. «(vL) CoNJOTTCllONS are indeclinable words which 
join tc^ether {corymigo) sentences or clauses,' and occasion- 
ally even words. 

26. Their proper ofi&ce is to unite two. or more sentences 
or clauses, and to show the relation between the ^clasises 
which they unite. You went, hut I remained \>ehind," 
the hut expresses ojrpoaition ; "you did this, therefore I 
will,” therefore draws an ^inference, 

i 27. Ohs. — They often connect toorcfjj, but generally the word con- 
nected represents a clhuse left out, e,g. You and I saw this** You saw 
this, and I saw this. 

Sometimes however they really connect words, and words only : 
** This good hut poor man would often say,” or " two and two make 
four.” 

For the list of conjunctions and their classes see below. 

Interjections. 

28. (vii.) Interjections are so called because they are 
words inserted (interjecia), or thrown in among the other 
words of a sentence to express some feeling or emotion. 
They are either mere exclamations, as heu, vae, alas ! woe I 
or abbreviated sentences, such as Me Dius Jtdius (juvet). 
Compare " good-bye ” (God be with you). They do not 
enter into the construction of a sentence, and thek syntma 
therefore presents no difficulty. 

FURTHER REMARKS ON THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

29. The Noun. — ( i.) Substantives are of more than 

one kind. e * 

(a.) The proper name (nomen proprium), ix, the special 
name appropriated to and the property of a single person 
or place : CaiuSy Roma, Italia. 

(6.) The oommon noun or name (pxmen appellativum), by 
which we can designate either a whole class, or an 
individual of the class: arhor,flurnen river. Any 

tree or' river may bear this name. Without the help of 


^ Sec below, Intr. 78. 
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tibeie wof4d we skmid a sepamte wmB lotr m^ery ^ 

0 l>jeet tliat we speak of. ' 

(a) OeUeetlve nouns, or nouns of mul^fcudb 
<iaUeetwa) are such as, though singular, yet %* tfceft 
nature denote a number of individuals : JSucerdtus, pbpikus, 
mtcUtis ; army, people, senate. 

( 9 .) Abstract nouns {rummct €^TaMa)BXQ words which 
deuot^some quality, or state, or action, as 
the person or thing m which we see it wmhodied {coner!d'tim\ 
and looked on as existing ly itsdf. Thus servUivm is the 
state of servitude " which we see existing in a number of 
servi ; candor^ “ whiteness,” the quality which is denoted 
by the adjective candidus, wherever that quality is found. 

30. (ii.) Adjectives may be divided into — 

Adjectives of quality, as-fton^, malus, fortis ; good, bad, 

brave. 

Adjectives of quantity and number (numeral): multi, 
pauci, diicenti ; many, few, two hundred. 

There is also a large number of pronominal adjectives 
formed from or closely connected with pronouns: meus, 
turn, vllm, etc. ; mine, thine, any, etc. These are more 
conveniently included under pronouns. 

31. Though the adjective is especially fitted for attache* 
ing to dr being predicated of substantives, yet where ho 
ambiguity can arise it is capable of being used by itself 
as a substantive : honi, good (men) ; hona, good (things), 
the words men and things being represented by the 
masculine and neuter terminations of the Latin adjective ; 
id and -a representing the plural of “ he,” it.” 

32. Pronouns, — ^The personal pronouns answewcpg to 

the English J, you^ as also to he, she, it, are essential parts 
of conversation in all languages to represent the person 
speahin^, the person spoken fa, and the person or - thing 
^ohen of ^ • 

We hare already seen that thw may be expresc^d in 
Latin bjrthe termination of the Eules for tke inseiv 

tion of ego, tu, is, etc., will be jjiveu below. 
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A9. 'jSea^des these jaersona/ pronouns, which indicate, 
without again naming, the two or three persons before 
Dame^ there are a large number of words closely oon> 
nactc^ with them, which are also called pronouns (or in 
some oases pronomincds, i.e. words resembling ptonouns) 
Such are — 


. sui, se; ipse, egcmet, etc.,— himself, 
myself, etc. • 

, . hie ; isle, is, Ule ; idem, — this ; that; 
the same, etc. 

c quis,qui (adjectival), ecquis; quoi? 

etc., — who? what? how many? 
. gui, quicunqiLe, etc., — that, who, 
which, whoever. 

, guidam; guis ; aliquis, — a certain 
one ; any ; some, etc. 

. meus, inns, sum, nosier, etc., — mine, 
thine, his, ours, etc. 

. (No single word in Latin) ; each 
other, etc. 

The majority of these are used adjectivally; hut the 
personal pronouns of the first and second person, the 
reflexive (se), guis as opposed to qui, quid to quod, are 
substantival. , 

34. There are also certain correlative pronouns or pro- 
nominals, which are used in corresponding pairs. Such 
are is . . . qui ; tantus . . . quantus ; tot , qmt. Their 
use will be explained further on. (See Ex. xil.) 

35. Verbs.— T he distinction between the different kinds 

of verbs must be carefully attended to in ^composition. 
Verbs are thus classed : — • 

(i.) Zntransitive Verbs are so called because any action 
which they denote does not extend or pass over {transire) 
to any other person or thing besides that which forms the 
subject or nominative of the ve^b. 

Spiro, I breathe ; mrro, I run ; cado, Ff all ; mm, I exist. 

Any^of these verbs can form a complete sentence in 
I^tin, though a3M)t in English, in a single word 
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36. Som^ of them, however, hardly give a <^mf sense 
without the aid of a noun or pronoun to eomphte tie 
statement which they make ; and this is one of the chief 
uses of the dative case. Thus noceo, am hurtful/* plrm^ 

I am bhedient/’give a vague sense, unless we know fo 'H&Ao^ 

** I am hurtful ** of** obedient**; and these intransitive verbs 
(which obviously k)ntain an idea resembling that of the 
adjective) are mostly joined with a ifative pever with an 
accusative: tibi noceo; inihi paret. They ard soften 
represented in English by transitive verbs : ** I hurt you/* 
** he obeys me.” There are many such apparently transi- 
tive, but really intransitive, verbs in Latin. (See Ex. I. 5.) 

37. (ii.) Transitive Verbs are those which denote an 
action which necessarily affects, or passes over to, some 
person or thing other than the subject of the verb: 
interjicio, I kill; capio, I take. Here I is the s^ject of 
the verb, but we ask at once whom, or what, do I kill, or 
take? 

38. This other person or thing, without which the state- 
ment is incomplete, is called the object of the verb, and is 
always in the accusative case. In English the object 
follows the verb, in Latin it more often precedes it. 

Eratrem tuum vidi I saw your^ brother, 

39. (jii.) Both transitive and intmnsitive verbs are called* 
Active. Their inflexions are similar, and both denote 
cation of some kind. 

For English verbs used both transitively and intransi- 
tively, as ** I move,” etc., see 20, 21. , 

f 40. Many Latin transitive verbs may be used absolutely 
{i,e.^ withouf an expressed object). 

VincOy I conquer (my enemies), I win the day*'; sertbo, 1 
am writing (a letter or book). 

41. (iv.) By Passive Verbs we mean a form or inflexion 
of the transitive verb which denotes that the action 
indicated by the Verb takes effect, not on another person 
or things, but on the subject of the verb. * 

Amor, I cm loved; interfirntwr^ he is 1(Med, 
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f mA he ate m limgcsr offmis ot actovs, bi^t recipiei^ or 
ijmticT, ^.}» mA the is some one 

dbe lidpresented m Latin hy the ahlative with the preposi- 

tiini a, obi 

Ab hoste inierfedm esi, He was slain by the enemy. 

42. Bemember that it is only, transitive verbs, v»rbs 
which are joined with an accusative, that have* a full 
passive voice. We cannot say noceor, or curroVy or^vivor. 

But there is a very common use of the third person 
singular of a passive form of intransitive vefbs, without 
any nominative ^ex pressed, to denote that the action 
described by the verb is produced or effected ; Hac itur, 
there is a going y i.e, men go, in this direction ; tihi nocetur, 
harm is done to you, i,e. you are injured. Owing to the 
large number of verbs which, like noceo, are intransitive 
in Latin, this construction is of great importance. (See 
5.) 

43. (v.) Besides these active and passive verbs, there is 
a large class of verbs called Deponent. 

These are verbs which, though having passive inflexions, 
have laid aside {deponere) a passive, and assumed an active, 
sense. Of these, some are transitive, some intransitive. 

Te seguoTy I follow you ; tihi irascoTy I am angry with you. 

44. Some are called Semi-deponents; they have dn 
active form in the present, a passive in the past, with no 
change of meaning. 

Qmdeo, I rejoice ; gavism sum, avdeo, I dare ; aums stm, 

45. It is important to remember that deponent verbs 
differ from other Latin verbs in furnishing both a past 
and present participle with an active sense. 

Froficiscor, I set out ; profidscens, and profectuSy “ setting 
out,” and “ having set out” 

(See 14.) 

46. (vi.) Imparimnal Verbs are those which are not used 
in the first or second persons, but only in the third. 

Even with the third person of such verbs, the subject or 
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nomma^Te came is im^er a |>i»rsoiiv at mm m J 

hut either (a) ^e irague ^ implied in the teriiiitia- 

# 011 ;. m tm retb is aecompamed aba explaii^ sp 
infinitive mood, or (c) a whole clause* or (d) a 
pronoun. , ^ 

^Pudet II shasaes me. 

*Haec fecisse painful to hare done this. 

Ajjdiit ut abessexn. It happened that I was absent 

Hoc r«/«r/. Tl^is is of importance. . 

(See 123, and 202.) 

Among these must be •classed the very important con- 
struction mentioned above (42). 

47. (vii.) By Auxiliary Verbs we mean verbs used as 
aids (a'uayilia) to enable other verbs to form moods and 
tenses which they cannot express within the compass 
of a single word. Compare " I fell ” with “ I have fallen,” 
where have ” has lost the sense of possession, and only 
serves as an auxiliary verb to the verb fall. Such verbs 
abound in English, because the English verb often requires 
the aid of another word — may^ •would, should, shall^ will, 
let, etc. — ^to express what can be expressed in Latin by a 
chaqge in the verb itself. Compare I was loving ” with 
amabam ; “ let him go ” with eat • 

In Latin, the only auxiliary verb is esse, to be,” assisted 
by the forms, fore, forma. This is used largely in the 
passive voice and future infinitive: auditus sum, audi- 
^num fore. 

48. But much resembling these auxiliary verbs arc 
certain verbs which are closely united with the infinitive 
of another verb, and add to thal^^ yerb various modes of 
expressing its meaning, almost as if they were additional 
moods ; hence they are called, 

(viii.) Modal Verbs. Such ate those of being aUlen 
beginning, ceasing^ wi^ing^ etc. 

Possum, nequeo, desino, toJ^wAocc iic^rc. I ma Me, 
timhle, cease, tmh, to say # 

(See 42.) 
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^ 48, (ix,) CopuIatiTa or Idnk Verbs are* those which 
together two nouns or pronouns, oiie of which, the 
p^tedi^ate, is asserted or predicated of the other, the 
stibject. 

Caesar est Dictator. Caesar is Dictator. 

Ohs , — The principal of these is the verb siim, whose kOriamal 
meaning was “ I breathe.” • . , • 

When sum means ** I am,” ** I exist,” it is called a substantive verb, 
because it expresses the idea of existence, substantia. (See Of) 

When it merely joins tocether the subject and predicate of a 
sentence, os above, it is called a copulative verb, 
n When it supplies the passive voice or infinitive mood with aid to 
form tenses, it is called an aweiliary Verb. 

50. Besides sum there is a large class of other verbs 
"Virhich have in some cases laid aside their original 
meaning, and are used to connect nouns. Such are fio 
(used as the passive of facio), evado, existo, and also the 
passive of vei^s of thinking, naming, etc. Of course, as 
link verbs they couple together words which correspond 
as closely as possible, and the two nouns which they unite 
will be in the same case, 

Caesar fit Dictator. Caesar becomes Dictator. 

For Verbs called Factitive Verbs, see 239. 

51. The verb, when rits meaning is defined or limited 
(finis) by a nominative case, i.e. when used as a true verb, 
as in the first, second, or third person, is called sometimes 
a finite verb. 

But sometimes the verb, to a certain extent, lays aside 
its true nature as the instrument of making an assertion 
hv joining together two ohjecits of our thoughts, and takes 
that of another part of speech, the nouB, both the 
suhstantive and the adjective. The verb is used as a 
substantive in the infinitive mood, in the gerund, and in 
the two supines. It is used as an adjective in the parti- 
eiples, and in the gerundive, ox participle in -dus. 

These will all form subjects otf Exercises. 

• , 1 .^ 

52. Adverbs have been already classified. The learner 
must bfi again reminded that just as in English we use 
very freely a great number of adverbial phrases in place of 
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adiVerbs, e.g. in dUnee, for ^'silently/' to tiie hm^ of^ 
instead of beneficially to/* tbe state, so he must not think 
that every English adverb or adv€ffbial phrase is to ren- 
dered literally into Latin, Full guidance, however, wiU 
be given in the following Exercises. (See, for instance, 
61, 63, 64.) 

PftEPO.siTiONS will be classified further on. (See Exer- 
cises XLUI, XLIV.) 

• V 

53. Conjunction;s are divided, both in English and 
Latin, into two classes ; Co-ordifiating and SuhordinaMng 
conjunctions. 

54. Co-ordinating conjunctions join together sentences 
on equal terms ; these sentences are of equal grammatical 
rank, or co-ordinate (ordo, rank), i,e, each is grammatically 
independent of the other. 

You go, andy hut, therefore, I shall follow. 

55. Subordinating conjunctions attach to a sentence or 
clause another clause which holds (grammatically) a lower 
or subordinate position, qualifying the principal clause just 
as an adverb qualifies a verb. “ I will do this, if you do /’ 
the t/-sentence (or clause) is equivalent to the adverb 
conditionally, (See Intr. 82.) 

56. The Co-ordinating conjimctions in” Latin and English 
are — 

* 

'a* Copulative — 

Et, -que, ac, atque; nee, neque (when used for “ and not”); 
etiam, praeterea, etc. 

And, also ; nor, and not ; moreover, etc. 

I, Disjunctive, i.e. they join together the sentences, 
but they di^oin or separate from each other the thoughts 
conveyed : “ We must do this, or die.** 

Avi, vel, -ve; mq, neque; me, sen; {an, 

Or, either ; neither, nor ; whether, or ; (or). 

c. Adversative, Two statements are opposed to each 
other— 

Bed, amtem, verum, veto, iamen, 

Buti nevertheless, notwith8tandi%, however, etc 
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d, HIMlirt m Tki^ of one sen* 

i$mim ** tarings in (mfert) m protes the other ; 

JUi^y Therefore, accordingly, and so, eta 

a Caudal; 

Nmn, mmgmf enim, eienim. For. 

57. Observe tha|b Latin lias*.a greater variety of in- 
junctions than English ;.for our “ and” it has et, -que, atque, 
ac, for our “ or ” aut, vel, -t?6, as well as an ; and each of 
these words has a somewhat different meaning.^^ 

58. Very often also the relative pronoun qui may take 
the place of an English co-ordinating conjunction, and be 
placed at the head of a sentence or clause where 'we 
should use and,” “ but,” so.” 

Quae postquam audivit. And after he beard this, 

69. The Subordinating conjunctions are — 
a. Final — 

Latin. English. 

Viy quo; and negative That {followed by may or 
quominvs, might), in order to, to with 

the Infinitive ; that not, lest, 
etc. 


^ I^tm has three Copulative conjunctions to represent our ^‘and,” — 
e£ ; cOque, ac ; and -que, Ki simply couples words and clauses ; ^qm 
couples two words as forming one whole, se st^aque, etc. , or connects * 
closely related clause ; atqite connects with emphasis, * * and also, ” “and 
I may say. 

Ac, the shorter form of atque, must never be used before words that 
begin with a vow5. 

AvJb . . . avt, and vel, . . vel, both answer to the EimMsh either . . , 
or, but aut marks a sharp distinction ; Hoc md vemin%et aut falsum, 
THs is either true or false, i,e, if it is true, it is not false. Vel (ve) 
is connected with velle ; and treats the dimarence as unimportant : 
“whichever you like/* 

Hoc velim vel vi vel clam facias. 

I would have you do this either by force or secretly (as you prefer). 

Hence vel ,,, vel u often equiva^nt io et , , , et, and both an 
alike , , . and, • 

Vir vel (et) inpuio vel {et) virtute insignis. 

A man remarkable alike tor his abili^ md his goodness. 

An is only used for “or ” in questioim. (See W9 . ) 




fi. CoJweooMvf— 

Latik. Enolish. < 

Ut; ^n(m,qim. So that, so as to; "so as 

not to, etc. 

e. Tomporal — 

Quum^ ubi, ut;* gmmdm, When, as soon as; while, m 
^dwm ; guoady dmec^ prim- loi^ as ; until, before that ^ 
qmiiiiymteqmm ; postguai^ after that, etc. 

d. Caiasal — 

Quod^ quia^ qymiain, qmndo- Beeauae, afnoer, inasmuch as, 
quiderri^ often ^um ; non seeing that, whereas ; not 
quo, • that, not because, etc. 

c, (conditional — 

Si ; nisi si non ; sive, sen ; If ; unless, if not ; whether 
also dum, modo ; dum ne, ... or ; provided that, so 
mode ne. long as, on the condition 

that, etc. 

/. Comparative and Proportional — 

Qttam ; quasi^ tanquam, Than ; as, as if, as though, just 
sicut^ ut, q;mmoidmodurn, as, in proportion as ; the 

proinde ac ; qm . . . co, (old abl.) more ,,, the 

with comparatives. more, etc. 

g. Concessive — 

Etsi tametsiy qmmquamy Although, albeit, etc. 
guamvis, licet, ui. • * 

h. Defining or Explanatory — 

Quod, ut: but their use is That (He says, or knows, 
limited in Latin, their etc., that 1 did it. It is true 

place being largely taken that he did it, eta) Used 

by the infinitive mood. most widely in English and 

modern languages. 

i Interrogative (with dependent clauses) — 

Citr, utrum, an, f9um ; *quenh Whether ... or, if ; how ; 
admodtm, ut ; cur, qmmr why, wherefore ; wberoi^ 

ohrem ; uhi, qmndo, when. 

Observe in how many different senses ut and gmm 

are used. ^ • 

60. The relative qui i» used also very oomiiio^y ixf, 

place of Bubordiimtin& conjunctions : see E?cercWf 

LXIV. 
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Ai«r4I-TSIS OF THE LATIN SENTENCE. 

f 

By a aontenee, whether in Latin or in English, we 
mean a grammatical combination of words, which either 
(1) makes a statement, or (2) asks a question, or (3) con- 
veys a command or desire. * ^ 

Every such sentence, howeve*r long or however *short, 
consists of two parts : — 

62. First, a subject — that of which something is stated, 
asked, or desired; secondly, a predicate — that which is 
stated, asked, or deeired in refefence to that subject. 

He is well. Is he well 1 May he be well 1 
Falet. ValetnS^ Faleatf 

In each of these sentences he (expressed in Latin by the 
termination, or personal inflexion of the verb: see 12) 
is the subject, t^e rest is the 'predicate, (See 11.) 

63. But such short sentences are rare in all languages. 
They are shorter in Latin than in English for the reason 
given in 1 2. 

The following more ordinary form of sentence is one 
that occurs in Bk. i. c. 1 of Caesar de Bello Gallico : — 

Hi omnes lingua, institutis, moribus, inter se differunt. 
These all (or all df these) differ from one another in 
language, institutions, and habits. 

Here in both languages Hi omnes (these all) is the 
subject ; aU the rest is the predicate. The main part of 
the predicate is the verb differunt, the rest being adjuncts 
or additions to the verb, explaining and limiting it, telling 
us from whom all of these differ, and in what 

64. A sentence of this kind, whether short (as the 
examples in 62) or longer (as that in 63), is called a 
simple sentence. 

By a simple sentence we mean one which consists of a 
single subject and a single predicate. 

65. there is a single predicate and tm or more 
suhjeeU ui^d by oonjuDotions, as 

You and I lifted up our hands. 

You and I are old. 
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SometitniM » rni^ m^eet with tm ot ^m€ pndttmkg, m 
, Th© mtAy pvi to flight mA kUM mmy of th© mtmf^ 

Those Are sometimes called oonti^atM sentences, as theja ta» a 
shortened form of such sentences as. 

You lifted up your hands, <md 1 lifted up my hands. 

It may be better to iook on them as simple sentences with a subject 
or predicate consisting 4>f two or more words, united by the eonjune- 
tion mtd, ^ (See 27.) • 

66. In both languages the subject will always be a 
substantive of somwe kind, or its. equivalent. The equi- 
valent may be a substantival pronoun (33), or an adjective, 
participle, or adjectival pronoun used as a substantive (31), 
or an infinitive mood (51), or some combination of words, 
used as a substantive. (See Examples in 67.) 

67. The predicate will always consist either of a verb, 

or else of some adjective,^ substantive, or combination of 
words, connected with the subject by a verb expressed or 
understood (see 49), : — 

Caesar vixit. Caesar has lived, 

Sapientes sunt beatissimi. Wise men are the happiest 
Hie rex est. He (this man) is king. 

Agrum colere mihi delectationi est. Cultivating the land 
{or farming) is a delight to roe. 

Obe , — Where the link verb is omitted# we supply it (at least in 
English and Latin) in thought. 

Happy the good 1 Quot homines tot sententiae. 

(There are) as many views as there are 
men. 

6§. The subject may, even in a simple sentence, be greatly 
enlarged or prolonged by the addition of adjectives, adjec- 
tival phrases^ pronouns, words in apposition, etc. 

Boni reges amantur. • Good kings are loved. 

Caius, vir optimus et magnae auctoritatis, interficitw. 

Cams, an excellent man and of great influence, is slain. 

adjective is specially adapted for a predicate j it may even be 
said that the substantive when uited as a predicate is used adjectivally. 

* By an adjectival phrase we mean some word or cornMnation of 

words other than an adjective used in place of an adjective i 

vir Sutnmae fortitudinis sss vir forl^simus. 
haec res Uhi magnae erit deleotatiw =: gratiesinta. 

B 
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69. So also the predicate may be enlarged and made 
ifiore distinct and intelligible by the addition of oblique 
cases substantives to the verb to express its nearer and 
remoter objects ; and these substantives may have in their 
turn various adjuncts, such as adjectives or other substan- 
tives in apposition. 

Pater filio, puero aetatis tenerB^ carissimo, librurq pretiosis- 
simum JRomae emptum, dorm dedit. The father gave his 
much-loved son of tender years a present of ti costly 
hook bought at Rome. 

/‘The father'' i^ the subject; all the rest is the predi- 
ca^. 

Ohs. — The says of the father that he gave something. The 

.dative case dom, closely combined with the verb, explains (by a special 
use of that case) that what he gave he gave as, or /or, a present. The 
dative case filio does the regular work of the dative, i.c. specifies the 
remoter ol^ect of jthat gift, the son who benefited by it ; the substantive 
and adjective in apposition, together with the adjectival phrase aetatis 
tenerasy give some further particulars as to that remoter object. 

The accusative case lihrum completes the idea vaguely expressed 
by dono dedit. It performs the proper function of the accusative 
case, as it completes the idea only half expressed by a transitive verb, 
by supplying the (nearer) object of the verb. (See 38.) 

It is in turn made more distinct by its combination with an adjec- 
tive, pretiosissimumy and a participle combined with the local case of 
a noun, JRomae emptum. These teU us its value, and the place where 
it was purchased. 

But the main and essential parts of the predicate are 
the verb dedit with its two accompanying cases filio and 
lihrum. 

• • 

70. Again, the action described by the verb may be 
explained and made distinct by the addition of adverbs, 
or of substantives used adverbially* (especially the ablative 
and locative cases), adverbial phrases, participles, gerunds, 
gerundives, or adjectives used adverbially ; e.g. 

Diu vmt. He lived long. 

Vmt nonaginta annos. He lived ninety years. 

F&me inie^. He died of famine. 

Summa cum celeritate venit (ss celerrime venit). He came 
with the utmost speed. 
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Londini vipt He lived at London, ^ 

Pugnans interficitur, IJe is killed while fighting, 

Sui liberandi cbxl^sl jmgmviL He fought to free hkdi&df, 
Invitus hoc feci, I did this unwillingly. 

In each of the^e sentences we have adverbs, or theif 
equivalents, fulfilling the proper function of adverbs, 
i,e. qualifying and explaining the action described hy the 
verb. 

f 

71. The verb, ini^rtead of being, as in the example above, 
a very important part of the predicate, may serve as little 
more than a link to connect together the subject and pre- 
^dicate. 

Ego consul ero. I shall he consul. 

Here the verb ero is a mere link (adding however the 
idea of time) between the subject and predicate. 

So other verbs in a less degree. 

Rex Numa appellatur. The king is named Numa. 

(See 50.) 

In such cases the predicate and subject will, as already 
explained, be in the same csise, as it is their agreement 
or identity that the verb asserts. 

• 

72. The use of the adjective, when it stands in such 
sentences as the predicate, must be distinguished from its 
use as an attribute. (See 8.) 

Hie rex bonus {predicate) est. Reges honi (attribiUe) amantur. 
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THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 

73. Simple sentences are in Englisli and in Latin rather 
the exception than the mle. * . ♦ 

In Latin, as in English, we can neither convej'se nor 
write without using sentences which are either combined 
with, or contain within themselves as part of their subject 
6r predicate, othei; sentences or. clauses.^ 


I. CO-ORDINATION. 

74. Sentences are combined together by Co-ordination. 
That is, two or more sentences are placed side by side 
in combination with each other ; they stand to each 
other on equal terms ; one is grammatically as important 
as the other. (See 54.) 

75. Such sentences are connected in English and Latin 

by co-ordinating conjunctions, and, hut, for ; et, aut, nam, 
etc. • 

You do this, hut I do that ; 

I shall go home, for I am tired ; 

Either you must go, or I shall (go). 

For a list of English and Latin co-ordinating conjunc- 
tions, see 56. * 

76. It has been stated that even the “relative qui, 
among its other uses, is frequently used to connect two 
co-ordinated sentences. (See 58.) 

In English also this is the case, though more rarely ; 

I met your son, who told me^that you were at home. 

Here who and he. * 

‘ The term clause is used for the various sub-^smteTiceM which make up 
the whole compound sentence. 
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Notice agaiu how many sentences, and even chapters, ^ 
Caesar and other Latin authors begin with a relative. 

06«.— Sometimes co-ordinate sentences are placed side by side 
without any conjunction. 

Veni, vidifV^i. I came, 1 saw, I conquered. 

Contempsi (htilinae gladios, non pertimeBcam tuos. 

77. The syntux of the co-ordinate sentence will cause 
no special difficulty. The characteristic of a co-ordinate 
sentence is, that it does not grammatically dc'pend on 
another ; it is a sentence cpmbined with another, but on 
an iThdependent footing. The mood and tense of its verb, 
the case of its noun or nouns, are in no way dependent 
upon any other sentence. 


II. SUBORDINATION. 

78 . Sentences may be joined together by Subokdina- 
TION. 

A sentence may consist of different clauses, each contain- 
ing its own verb, so combined that we have one principal 
or main clause, containing the piincipal verb, to which ^ 
other clauses stand, so far as grammar is concerned, in a ’ 
subordinate or dependent position. 

Hereupon the com7nodore, after he had cast anchor, sent 
some of his men to landy and ordered them to ask whether 
provisions and water could be procured, if the fleet 
that was yet to come should need them. 

Here we *have what we may call a double compound 
sentence; i.e. tw^o co-ordinate main clauses (in italics) 
connected by and, each with one or more subordinate 
clauses dependent on it. , 

79. Such subordinate efauses will answer to the three 
different parts of speech — the substantive, the adjective, 
and the adverb, — which form with the verb thi ^ chief 
component parts of a sentence. 



THE compound sentence: [ Intraductloi * 


i. Substantival. 

80. They may be Substantiva-l. That is, they may 
stand in the relation of substantives fo the verb of the 
principal clause. , 

The following are three clearly marked instances of 
different kinds of substantival clauses — 

(a) Se regem esse dixit He said that he was a king. 

, (^\ Quid fieret quaesimt He asked what was being done, 

(c) TJt sibi ignoscerem orkvit. He entreated me to 
pardon him. 

In each of these Latin sentences the main clause con- 
sists of a single word, the verbs dixit, quaesivit, oravit ; 
but each has appended to it a subordinate clause, 
answering to >an accusative case, and containing (a) a 
statement, (&)‘a question, (c) an entreaty. 


ii. Adjectival. 

81. Subordinate classes may also be Adjectival. By 
this we mean that they may stand' in the same relation to 
the principal clause as an attributive adjective. (See 8.) 

They include all such ‘‘ clauses as are introduced by 
qui in its simplest use as the relative ; used, that is, to 
define or specify some previous substantive expressed or 
understood. 

They are called adjectival because they ^define more 
closely such antecedent substantive or pronoun, precisely 
as an adjective or a substantive used as an adjective, i.e, 
in apposition, would do. 

" For “ Bpni reges amantur ” we may say Eeges, qui boni 
sunt, amantwr.** ,, 

For ^‘Servorum fidelissimum misi^’ wef may say Serm^m 
misiy quern fidelissimum habui.” 

For ^'Cicero Consul” we may say Cicero, qui Consul 
est,” or “ fuit ” 
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iii* Adverbial. 

82* There also is a great variety of Adverbial clauses. 
By these we mean those which add to the principal 
clause, grammatically complete without them, some further 
clauj^e expressing end in view, result, time, cause, condition, 
coYitrast,* likeness. 

These clauses play the part of adverbs or adverbial 
pb^ases to the main clause. Compare — 

Hoc consulto feci^ with Hoc feci ut tibi placerem ; 

I did this purposely, with I did this in order that I might 

pUase you ; 

where the adverbs consulto and purposely are replaced by 
adverbial clauses. 

Or take an English sentence — 

I will do this conditionally. 

W« have here a simple sentence, in which the predicate is 
qualified by the adverb conditionally. Substitute — 

I will do this, if (or on the condition that) you do that. 

Here we have no longer a simple but a compound sen- 
tence^ the principal clause, I wzll do this, being qualified 
by a Subordinate adverbial clause.* 

83. These adverbial clauses are divided into seven 
classes — 

1. Final, those which denote a, purpose. 

2. Consecutive, „ result. 

3. Temporal, „ time. 

4. Causal, „ reason or cause. 

5. Conditional, • „ supposition. 

6. Concessive or adversative, contrast. 

7. Comparative, „ comparison or proportion. 

84. Tbey are connected with the main clause some- 
times bjr subordinating conjunctions, a list of which has 
been gifen above (see 59), sometimes by the relative 
qui, the 1 use of which is in Latin far wider ahfl more 
varied t}ian in English. 
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86. The following are instances : — 




Hue veni, id U mderem. 

I came here in order to see 


you. 


Coa»ecutive, 

Temporal, 

Causal, , 

Conditional, 

Concessive, 

Comparative \ 
or Modal, >j 


Humi cecidit ut crus frangeret. 

He fell on the ground se as to hreaic his leg, 

Quum haec dixisset, abi/e voluit. ‘ ^ 

When he had * spoken thus, he vrShed ito 
depart. 

Quod haec fecisti, gratias tibi ago. 

I return thanks to you for actifig thus. 

€i hoc feceris poenas dabis. 

If you do this you will be punished. 

Qua/nquam festlTW, tamen hie morabor. 
Thmgh I am in haste, yet I will delay hera 

Froinde ac meritus es te utar. 

I will deal with you as you have deserved. 


In each case the subordinate clause, or its substitute in 
English, is in italic letters, the main clause in Homans 


ORDER OF WORDS AND CLAUSES I® 

A LATIN SENTENCE. 

86. The order of words in a Latin sentence difi)rs, in 
many important respects, from the English order. |There 
are very few sentences in which the natural order j>f one 
language corresponds to that of the other. There much 
greater freedom and variety in Latin, especialfy as :^gards 
substantives, adjectives, pronouns, and verbs. For these 
parts of speech are each susceptible of a great variety of 
changes in their terminations, called inflexions. It ^ these 
inflexions, and not their place in the sentence,! which 
mark the relations of words to 6ther wo?rds. As ye have 
far fewer of these inflexions in English, we are obliged to 
look fof the precise meaning of a word, not to its but 
to its position. 
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87, If we tgJke the English sentence, ** The soldier saw 
the enemy,” we cannot invert the order of the two suf>- 
stantives, and write The enemy saw the soldier,” without 
entirely changing the meaning; but in Latin we may 
write miles vidit hostem, hostem Mit miles, or miles Jhostem 

f idit, without any 'further change than that of shifting the 
mphasis from one* word to another. 

But for all this the following rules should ue carefully 
attended to in writing Latin, and variations from them 
noticed in reading Latin prose authors. 


ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS. 

88. The subject of the sentence, the nominative case, 
stands, as in English, at the beginning of or early in the 
sentence. 

Caesar, or 2'um Caesar exercUum in Aeduoi'um fines ducit. 

Compare — Thereupon Caesar leads his army into the terri- 
tory of the Aedui. 

a 

89. The verb (or if not the verb, some important part of 
the predicate) comes last of all, SiS^ducii in the sentence 
above. 

Ea res mihi fuit gratissima. 

That circumstance was most welcome to me. 

Ohs. — Sura, when used as a link verb, rarely (jpmes last. 

90. But great stress is laid on the verb it is placed 
at the beginning, and^the subject removed to the last 
place. 

Tula hoc vuhius graviter Cicero. Cicero doubtless felt 
this wound deeply. 

Est caeleste numen, There really is, or there exists, a 
heavenly poitor. ^ 

This position of sum often distinguishes its subiftmtiva 
from its copulative and auxiliary usee. (See 49, Obs.) 
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1^91, For it must always be remembered tl^at 

Th^ degree of promlaence and emphasis to be given to a 
word IS that which mainly determines its position in the 
sentence. And, 

The two emphatic positions in a Latyi sentence are the 
beginning and the end. By the former our attention i^ 
raised and suspended, while the full meaning of ^tEe sen- 
tence is rarely completed till the last word is reached. 

Hence, from the habit of placing the most im|)ortant 
part of the predicate, which is generally the v^rb, last of 
all, we rarely see a Latin sentence from which the last 
word or words can be removed without destroying the life, 
so to speak, of the whole sentence. 

This can easily be illustrated from any chapter of a 
Latin author. 

92. The m<^re unusual a position is for any word, the 
more emphatic it is for that word. Thus 

Arhores seret diligens agricola, quarum adspiciet haccam ipse 
nunquam. — (Cic.) 

Here the adverb is made emphatic by position ; in Eng- 
lish we must express the emphasis differently, as by “though 
the day will never come when he will see their fruit.” 

A word that generally stands close by another receives 
emphasis by separation from it ; especially if it be thus 
brought near the beginning or end of a sentence. 

Volnpiatem percepi maximam. Fropterea quod alivd iter 
haberent nullum. Aedui equiies ad Caesarem omnes 
revertuntur. 

93. As regards the interior arrangement of |he sentence, 
governed words, such as (1) the agcusative or dative, ex- 
pressive of the nearer or remoter objects of verbs, or 
(2) genitive or other cases governed by a noun or adjective 
or participle, come usually before, not as in English after ^ 
the words which govern them. ^ 

Hunc librum filio dedi. * 

^Compare — I gave this book to my son. 

Prater tuus tui est simiUimus. 

Compare — Your brother is exceedingly like you. 
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94. Adjectives, when used as attributes, are oftener th^ .« 
not placed after the noun with which they agree ; bijt the 
pronoun hio, and monosyllabic pronouns and adjectives of 
number or quantity, hef(y}*e, K% in English. 

Vir bonus ; civUas opulentissima ; haec opinio ; permulti 
homines. 

When* a substantive is combined both with an adjective 
and a genitive, the usual order is this — 

Vera animi magnitudo. True greatness of mind. 

95. A word in apposition generally stands, as does the 
adjective, after the word to which it relatls. 

Q, Mucius augur ; M, Tvllius Cicero consul ; Pythagoras 
philosophus. 

Lttxuria ei ignavia, pessimae artes. 

96. AdVerbs and their equivalents, such as ablative and 
other cases, and adverbial phrases, come before the verbs 
which they qualify. 

Hie rex din vixit. This king lived hmg, 

Agrum ferro et igni vastavit. He laid waste the land 
with fire and sword, 

Libenter hoc feci, I did this cheerfully, 

Triginta annos regnavit, • He reigned thirty years, 

97. But in all these cases the usual order may be 
reversed to a far greater extent than in English for the 
sake of emphasis. 

98. Enim, rero, atUem, quogue, quidem *(with the en~ 
cUtieSy^ -quCywve, nt), cannot be the first words of a clause ; 
quoque and quidem follow the words to which they belong, 

99. The negative adverbs non^ haud^ neque, are placed 
always before the words which they qualify ; ne quidem^ 
*‘not even,’* always enclose the word which they em- 
phasis^: as, Tie hio quidem^, " not even he.*' 

^ An enclitic is a word which does not stand by itself, but i«*writteti 
at the end of the word which it qualifies : -nil ^interrogative), -{{'ultssandt 
are the commonest Latin enclitics. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF CLAUSES. 

Substantival Clauses. 

100. Substantival Clauses, whether, statements^ ques- 
tions, or commands, usually come before the verb pa which 
they depend. (See 80.) 

Errare se ait. He says ilmt he is wrong. 

Quid fiat dicam. I will tell you what is being done. 

(Ut) hoc facia^ oro. I beg you to do this. 

English and Latin here differ exactly as they do in the 
position of the accusative case, which in English follows^ 
and in Latin precedes^ the verb. 

101. But if ^the dependent clause is long and important, 
and the principal clause short and unernphatic, the order 
is generally reversed. 

Respondet ille, si velit secum coUogui, etc. (introducing a 
long speech). 

Quaeris cur hoc homine ianto opere delecter 

Oro ut me, sicut antea, attente avdiatis. 


Adjectival Clauses. 

102. The relative clause is placed often where it would 
stand in an English sentence. 

But it may*be placed earlier and more in the centre of 
’ the sentence than is possible in English. 

In his, quae nunc instant, pericuHis. 

“ In these dangers which now threaten m. 

This is accounted for by the principle laid down in 91, 
and the relative clause often, for the same reason, precedes 
the main clause. 

Quam quisque norit artem, in hoc se exerceat. 

Let each practise the profession with which he is 
acquainted. 
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Adverbial Clauses. 

103. These, like the adverbs in a simple sentence, 
usually, unless very emphatic, come before the main clause. 

They are placed, in fact, much as they wpuld be in an 
English sentence, but with a greater tendqnoy to placje 
the main and more emphatic clause last. (See 91.) 

104. Temporal clauses such as, haec uhi audivit, etc., 
together with ablative absolutes {hoc comperfo, etc.), and 
participial phrases, id veritus^ etc., often, like adverbs of 
time and place, turn, ihi, deinde, etc., form the opening 
word of a sentence. 

So also clauses introduced by quum (temporal), quoniam 
(causal), qita7iquam (concessive), si (conditional), sicut 
(comparative), usually come before the main clause; as 
do final clauses (ut ... Tie more frequently than 

in English. 

But consecutive clauses (uty so that) usually, as in 
English, follow the main clause. 

105. The following are examples of the umal order: — 

• ^ 

Having said this, he departed. 

If it is to be, it will come to 
pass. 

You will reap as you have 
sown. • 

Since you are a man, let us 
close in fight. 

The Eomans advanced to meet 
(them) in spite of their 
fatigue. 

You should eat to live. 

To avoid doing this, begone. 
Who was so Iiard-hei^jrted as 
not to pity me } 

(consecutive). * . 


Quum haec dixisset, abiit 
(temporal). 

Si futurum est, fiet (con- 
ditional). 

Ut sementem feceris, ita 
metes (comparative). 

Quoniam vir es, congredir 
arr\MT (caus&l). 

Bomani, quanquam fe^si 
erant, tamen obviam jprch 
cedunt (concessive). 

Esse oportetf ut 1 

vivas. y (final). • 

Haec ne facias, abi. f 

Quis fuit tarn ferreusy ut 
mei non misereretur 
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106. It may be well to add that a repeajbed word, or a 
T^ord akin to another in the sentence (such as one pronoun 
to aribther), is generally placed as near to that word as 
possible. 

KuUa virtus virtu ti contraria e$i. No kind of virtiie is 
opposed to virtite, • , 

Te-n^ ego aspicio ? Is it you whom 1 see ] * ^ • 

Aiiis aliunde periculum. Danger threatens differeni 
men from different quarters. * 

Timor timorem pellit Fear banishes fear. 

We see that Latin has a great advantage in this respect 
over English. 

107. Of two corresponding clauses or groups of words 
of parallel construction, the order of tlie first is often 
reversed in the second : so that two of the antithetical 
v^'ords are as n^r as possible. 

Fragile corpus animus sempitemus movet Ratio nostra 
consentit ; pugnat orath, Qme me moverunt, movissent 
eadem te profecio. 

To many of these rules exceptions may be found. For 
the order in Latin is determined, as has been already said, 
not by any strict rules,* but by considerations of emphasis, 
dearness, sound, rhythm, variety, some of which sometimes 
defy explanation, but which may be easily noticed and 
understood by any one who reads Latin with observation 
and intelligence. 

As a general rule, in any hut the shortest dause the 
English order is sure to he ill adapted to a Latin sentence. 
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EXE'RCISE L 

ELEMENTARY AND GENERAL RULES. 

Most of the following ru'^es necessarily follow from 
what lias been said in the Introduction. Two or three 
are added on constructions of exceedingly frequent 
occurrence. 

1. A finite verb (see Intr. 51) agrees with its subject 
(or its nominative case) in number and person. 

Avis canit. The bird sings. 

Aves canxmi. The birds «ing. 

2. An adjective, pronoun, or participle agrees with 
the substantive to which it is attached, or of which it is 
predicated, in gender, number, and case. (Intr, 8, 9.) 

Bex ille, vir justissimus, plurima. foedera pqftxi^ esL That 
jufit king contracted many treaties. 

3. When to a subst^^ntive or personal pronoun there is 
added a substantive explaining or describing it, the latter 
is said to be placed in apposition to the former, and must 
agree in case with the substantive to w'hich it is added. 

Alexander, tot regum atq^e populorum victor, Alexander, 
the conquer* of so many kings and nations. 

Ohs , — The substantive when thus used resembles an adjective. 
Alexander is here described by one special quality, (Intr. 7.) 

z\ 
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^ 4. A trauBitli^ verb, whether active oy deponent, is 
joined with an accusative of the nearer object ; that is to 
say, df the person or thing acted upon. 

Soicerdos hostiam cecldit. The priest struck down the 
victim. 

Alius alium hortatur. One man exhorts another. 

This rule is invariable; every really transitive verb 
governs an accusative. (See Intr. 38.) 


5. But many verbs that are transitive in English must 
be translated into Latin by what are really intransitive 
verbs, and are thei^fore joined with a dative of the person 
(or thing) interested in the action of the verb, i.e, the 
remoter object. (Intr. 36.) Thus — •' 


I favour you, 

I obey you, 

I persuade Jrou, 
I please you, 

I spare you, 


tibi faveo^ 
tibi pareo, 
tibi suadeo, 
tibi placeo, 
tibi parco^ 


(I am favourable to you.) 
(I am obedient to you.) 

(I am persuasive to you.) 
(I am pleasing to you.) 

(I am sparing (merciful) to 
you.) 


These verbs, in the passive voice, cannot be used other- 
wise than impersonally. 


You are favoured, 
You are spared. 
You are pardoned. 
You are persuaded, 
You are obeyed, 


tibi favetwi\ (Favour is shown to you.) 

tibi pardtur ‘ etc. 

tibi ignoscitur, 

tibi persuadetur. 

tibi paretur. 


6. The daflve of the remoter object is sometimes, 
but by no means always, marked in Englis^ by the pre- 
position to or for. 

But it does not express to in the sense of motion to. 


I gave this to my father. Hoc patri meo dedi. 

but 

I came to my father. Ad pjttrem vejf. 

For to in the sense of motion to a town, see C, 5. Bor, when 
it means “ in defence of,^’ “ in behalf of," is expressed by pro. 

Pro patria mnri. To die for one's country. 
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7p The verb *to &e, and such verbs as to heemie^ to turn 
out, to continue, etc., passive verbs of being miimd 0 con- 
sider^; chosen^ found, and the Kke, do not govern any case, 
but act as links between the subject and predicate, and 
therefore have the same case after as before them. (See 
Jntr. 49, 50.) 

daivis* est justxx^. Caius is a just man. 

SciornCaium justum fieri I know that Caius is becoming 
just. 

Cams imjperaioT salutatus est, Caius was saluted as Imper- 
ator. 

8. (a.) With passive verbs and participles, the thing 
by which,” or “ with which ” (the instrument), stands in the 
ablative; *‘the person by whom” (the agent), in the 
ablative with the preposition a or ab, (Intr. 41.) 

Castra vallo fossaque a militibus muniia sunL The camp 
has been fortified by the soldiers with a rampart and 
ditch 

(b.) But when “ with ” means together or in company 
with ” the preposition aam must be used. 

Cum telo vinit. He came with a weapon. 

Cum Caesare hoc feci, I did this ynth Caesar, 

Ohs, — Oum is written after, and as one word with, the ablatives of 
the personal and reflexive pronouns {miecum, tecum, secum, nobiscum, 
9)ob%8CUm),Sind sometimes after the relative, as quicum (abL), quihuscwnx. 

9. (a.) Tiie ablative also expresses the time at or in 
which a thing takes x^lace, the accusative the« time during 
which it lasts. 

Hoc men^ guindecim dies aegrotavi I have been ill for 
fifteen days in this month. 

Tres ibi dies conmoratus sum, quarto die domum redii, 
I stayed there three days, I returned home on the 
fourth day. 

(b.) With the proper names of towns the ablative 
expresses motion from, without a preposition. 

Boma renit, ** he came from Rome," but ex or ab Italia, 
^‘frohi Italy also domo venii, he came from hbme," 
C 
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Motion to a town is expressed by the accusative with- 
out Or preposition. 

Neapolin rediity ‘‘he returned to Naples;” but ad ar in 
Ikdiamy “ to Italy.” 

The accusatives domum, (to) honie, and ruSy to the 
country, are used in the same way as towns, wit^ut a 
preposition. 

10. One substantive in close connexion with another 
which it defines is put in the genitive case. 

Horti patris. The gardens of my father = my father's 
gardens. 

Lavs duels. The praise of the geneial. 

Fortium virornm facta. The deeds of brave men. 

This case corresponds often to the English possessive 
case, the only true case retained by English substantives. 

11. (a.) PaoNOUNS. — When a pronoun is the nominative 
case to a verb, it is not expressed in Latin, except for the 
sake of emphasis or particular distinction. 

This is because the termination of the verb contains a 
pronominal element ; therefore, to express the pronoun is 
really to have the person twice repeated. (See Intr. 1 2.) 

Avrva-t is a compound word*=Love-he, i.e. he loves. Ille am(U 
means, Aa for that mariy he loves. There is a repetition of the 
pronoun to call special attention to the subject of the verb. 

Ego hoc volo. For myself I wish this 
% 

(b.) When there is a distinction or contrast between 
persons to be expressed, the personal pronouns must be 
used. 

Tu Tarentum amisisti, ego recept. You lost Tarentum, I 
retook it. 

(c.) Even the possessive pronoun is seldom expressed 
when there can be no doubt to whose the thing is. 

Ule desdram porrigit. Then he (the other) holds out 
his right hand. 

But it must be used when emphatic, i.e. ss his own^ 
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or whea its oiaissioa would cause a doubt as to the^ 
meaning, ^ 

Sue se gladio miner avit He wounded himself witii his 
(own) sword. 

Patrerin meum vlAL I have seen my father. 

Se, she, it, thky^ and^ their obliijue oases, whea they 
carry no ’emphasis, but merely refer to some person or 
thing already named, should be translated by is, ea, id, 
not by ille, HU is much more emphatic, and often means 
“ the other ” in a story where two persons are spoken of, 
and sometimes ‘Hhat distinguished person."' Iste is ‘‘that 
of yours.” 

(e.) But when him, her, them denote the same person as 
the subject of the verb, sc, mi, sibi must be used. 

He says he (himself) will do it. Hoc se facturum esse ait. 

The same rulokj^pplies to the possessive pronoun sutis, 

12. The relative pronoun qici agrees in gender and 
number with a substantive or demonstrative pronoun, 
which is usually expressed in a preceding sentence. 
Its case depends on the construction of its own clause. 
The Substantive to which it thus refers {refero, relati- 
vum) is called its antecedent (or for^-going substantive). 

Ille est equus, quern emi. Yonder is the horse which I 
have bought. 

Pontem video, qui flumenjungit, I see a bridge which spans 
the river. 

• 

13. The relative is often used in place of the English 
conjunctions ei^nd, but, so, etc., combined with the pronoun, 
he, she,' it, etc. (See Intr. 58.) 

Divitias optat, quas adepturus est nunqmm. He is praying 
for riches, hut is never likely to obtain them, 

Varticiples. — (a,) Tljere is no past participle active 
in fiatin except witti deponent verbs. (Intr. 45.) 

We can say secutus for ^‘having followed,” from ^uor 
(verb dep.) But for “ having come,” we must say either 
quum vinisset, ov podguam- {vM) vinU, 
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Witih a transitive verb the ablative absolute of the 
passi^ge participle may also be used. 

Thus for ** having,** or after having, heard tlxis/’ we 
may say either hoc avdito, or hoc quum andivisset, or hoc 
postquam (ubi) audivit 

ic) The participle in -rns is always active, and has 
various meanings, ‘ ^ 

Hoc factnrus est. He is going to, likely to, intending to, 
ready to, destined to, do this. 

^15. Where in English two finite verbs are coupled by 
cmd we may often^ substitute a Latin participle in the 
proper case for one, and omit the and. 

They marvelled and went away. Admirati ahiere. 

They heard and wondered at him. Auditum admirati sunt 


Vocabulary 1. 

Note. — In the vocabularies hyphens {e.g, in contem-no^ etc.) have not 
been inserted on any etymological principle,^ but simply to mark 
clearly the inflexions. 


again, rursus. 
always, semper. 

and, et, -que, atque, ac. (See Intr. 
67, Tiote.) 

arrive {at), I, per-v6nio, Ire^ -veni, 
-ventum {ad with acc.). 
begin, I, in-cipio, 6re, -cepi, -cep- 
tum. 

hloehade, I, ob-sldeo, ere, -sedi, 
-sessum. 

brave, fort-is, -e. 
but, sed, vero. t 
cM^, prin-oeps, -cipis, m. 
city, urbs, urbis, f. 
consul, cons-ul, -tilis. 
day, di-es, -ei, 
daybreak, prima lux (lucis). 
despise, /, contem-no, 6re, -psi, 
-ptum. 

district, ag-er, -ri, m. 
elected, J am, fi-o, 6ri, factus. 
enemy, host-is, -is. 


envy, 1, in-vldeo, 6re, -vidi, -visum 
(dat ). (See 6. ) 

favour, 1, f&veo, ere, favi, fautum 
{dat). 

fre and sword, ferrum et ign-ia 
{abl. -i).2 

forturuxte, fel-ix, -icis. 
fourth, quart-us, -a, -um. 
friend, amic-us, -i, m. 
halt, 1, con-sisto, 6re, -stiti. 
hate, I, od-i, iase, -eram. (Perf. 

with pres, meaning. ) 
hear, /, aud-io, ire, -ivi, -Stum. . 
hour, hor-a, -ae, f. 
human, humanus. 

/, eg©. (See 11.) 

if, Bi. 

injure, I, n5c-eo, 6re, -ui, -Stum {dat.). 
January, Januarius. 
lay waste, I, vasto, are. 
march {svJbst.), it-er, -infiris, n, 
ihessenger, yunti-us, -i, m. 


^ Occasionally fern, in sing. only. 

*Note order. Ferrum, iron,” used for “sword” in metaphorical 
« 0 iia«. (See 17. ) 
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mid-day, zneridi-es, -ei, m. 
month, mens-is, ^s, m* 
my, mens. (11, c.) 

'mmr, ntmquam. 

now, jam = hy this time, can be 
used of the past; nuhc, at the 
present, at the moment of speak- 
ing. ( 328 , 6.) , 

oheyj, pSr-eo, Sre, -ui {dat.) . (Seq5.) 
peojfle, pd^ul-us, -i, m. 
race, gSn-us, -^^ris, n. 
right hahd, dextr-a, -ae, f. 

Roman, Romanus. 
send {to), I, mitto, 6re, misi, 
missuin {act), (6.) , 

send for, arcess-o, 6re, -iri, -itum 
(acc.). 


I show, I, monstro, are, 

I sometimes, interdum. 

I spare, I, parcu, ^re, peperci> {dat ). 
(See 6.) 

I speak, I, l6-quor, -qui, -cGtus, 

[ stretch forth, 1, por-rigo, Sre, -rexi> 
I -rectum 

take hy assault, T, expugno, are. 
that {pron,), ill-e. -a, -ud, 
three, tres, tria. 

to (motion), ad (ace.). (S<Se 6.) 

town, oppid-um, -i, n. 

you, tu, VOS. (11, ^ ftiid h.) 

vote, suOT*agi-um, -i, n, 

waste, (See lay,) 

way, vi-a, -ae, /. 


jExercbse 1. 

1. I have been elected consul by the votes of the 
Roman people ; you are favoured by the enemies of the 
human race. 2. The town had now b6en blockaded for 
three days ; it was taken by assault on the fourth day. 3. 1 
sent three messengers to you in the month (of) January.^ 
4. If you are (fut.) obeyed I shall be spared. 5. That 
district had been laid waste by the enemy^ with fire and 
sword. 6. I am envied, but you a^e despised. 7. Tortune 
favours the brave (jpl.), but sometimes envies the fortunate.* 
8. Having arrived at the city at daybreak he sent for the 
chiefs. 9. I never injured you, but you have always 
envied me, and you hate my friends. 10. Having heard 
this he halted for three hours, but at mid-day began his 
ijiarch again. 11. Having spoken thus,* and having 
stretched^ f^rth his right hand he showed him the way. 


^ Januarius is properly an adjective. 

“Plural; the singular haetis is used sometimes like our ** enemy,” 
as a collective noun. (Intr. 29, c.) 

* “ These things,” haec. 

* Abl. abs., lit, his right han^having been stretched out. (1^ h.) 



EXERCISE IJ. 


MSANIHG OF WORDS AND, PHRASES. 

• 

Though Latin words answering to all the English words 
in the following Exercises will be found in the Vocabu- 
laries, yet some care and thought will be necessary, even 
with thw aid. 

16 . The same English word is often used in very 
different senses, some literal, some figurative. It is most 
unlikely that a single word in Latin will answer to all the 
various meanings of a'single English word. 

{a) Thus we use the word “ country” (connected through 
the French with the Latin contra, “ opposite to us ”) in a 
great variety of meanings : ‘‘ rural districts ” as opposed 
to town “ our native land,” as opposed to a foreign 
country ; ‘‘ the territory,” of any nation ; “ the state,” as 
opposed to an individual ; even ‘‘ the inhabitants or citizens 
of a country.” Each of these senses is represented by a 
, different word in Latin. Thus : — 

Kus abut. He went into the com ; ' 

Fro patria mori. To die for one’s (native) land or 
country. 

In fines or in agros Helvetiomm exerciivm dnxit He led 
his ariijy into the country of the Helvetii, 

Kei publicae {or civitati) non sibi consuluU. He consulted 
the interests of the country^ not of himself. 

Civibus omnibus cams fuit Up was dear to the whole 
country (or nation). 

No Vocabulary or Dictionary therefore will be of any 
real use, unless we clearly understand the precise meaning 
of the English. ^ 

(h.) Again, we might meet with the word “ world ” in 
an English sentence ; but we cannot translate it into Latin 
till we know whether it means the whole universe,” or 
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** this glohe/* or *' tho mtiom of tho woirld/^ or fMa«>ple 
generally/" or ** mankind/' or " life on earth." 

Num cam foetus esi mnndus I Was the world (sun, Aoon, 
stars, and earth) made by chance ? 

Luna circum tellurem movetur. The moon moves round 
the world (thi% planet). 

prbi terrarum (dr omnibus gentibus) imperahant Bomani* 
The Eomans were rulers of the world, 

Onmes (homines) insanire eum crednnt The whole world 
thinks him out of his mind. 

Nemo usquam. No one in the world, 

Mvltum hominibus nocuii He did the wmld much harm. 

In hoc vita nuyiqunm eum sum vimms, I am never likely 
to see him in this* world. 

With words therefore used in such different senses we 
must ask ourselves their precise meaning. Great assist- 
ance will be given in the present book ; but the learner 
cannot too soon learn to dispense with this kind of aid, 
and to thii|k for himself. 

17- There are a great number of metaphorical expres- 
sions in English which we cannot possibly render 
literally into Latin. We say, “His son ascended the 
throne/' or “ received the crown," or “ lost his crown ; " 
and we might be tempted to ti^nslate such phrases 
literally after finding out the words for “ to ascend,” for 
“ a throne,” for “ to receive,” for “ a crown,” and so on. 

But the fact is that these words when so combined 
mean something quite different from what they say, and to 
translate the actual words literally would .be to say in 
Latin something quite different from the idea which the 
English coneys. 

Filius solium ascendit, or cmscendU, would (except in a 
poem) merely mean that his son '%ent up,” or “ climbed 
up,” a throne ; Filim coronam accepit that he “ received a 
(festal or other) garland.” A Eoman would certainly say 
regnum excepit^ “received in4»urn (inherited) the sovereignty,'* 

02,^, — This is only a specimen of the kind of mistakes which we 
may make by not asking ourselves what words rman as well m what 
they say. 
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Compare such conwiaoo expressions as “ he held his peace,” he 
his departure,” answering to c<yn^icuit, ahiit. •Mistalces in such 
prases as these are more Irkely to occur in translating longer passages 
withdlit the aid afforded in these Exercises ; but the warning cannot 
be too early given. 

18. There are many English words whose derivation 
firom Latin words is obvious. We are apt to think that 
if we know the parent word in Latin we oama^t do 
better than use it to represent the English descendant, 
which so much resembles it in sound and appearance ; 
but we can hardly have a worse ground than that of 
the similarity of sound in L^itin and English words on 
Which to form ou» belief that their meaning is identical. 
Most of these words have come to us through the French, i,e, 
through a language spoken by Eoman soldiers and settlers, 
and borrowed from t^em by the Gauls ; the Gauls in turn 
communicated the dialect of Latin which they spoke to 
their German conquerors; from these the Normans, a 
Scandinavian f)eople, learnt, and adopted, what was to 
them a foreign tongue, with words from whichf*!,, after con- 
qtiering England, they enriched the language spoken 
by our English or Saxon forefathers. It would be strange 
if the meaning of words had not altered greatly in such a 
process. 

When, therefore, we meet such a word as office ’’ in an 
Exercise we must beware of turning it by officium, which 
means “ a duty,” or an ‘‘ act of kindness.” We shall learn 
in time, by careful observation, when the English and 
Latin kindred words correspond in meaning, and when 
they differ, ,but we cannot too early learn that they 
generally differ. 

19. Thus— 

* 

‘‘Acquire” is not e^quirere, but adipisciy consequi, 

A man^s “ acts ” are not acta, but facia, 

“ Attain to” is not atiinere ad, Or attingere ad, but pervenire 
ad, or consequi, 

“Famous” is not famosus, praeclanis, 

“Mortal” (wound) is not {mlrms) mortale, but mortifermn, 
“Nation” is not nMio, hut civitas, popvlus, res pubUca, ewes. 
“Obtain” is not ohtinere, but consequi, adipisci, etc. 
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“ Office^’ is not offidwm^ but rmgistrattis, 

“Oppress^* Is not qpprimere, but vemre, etc. 

Perceive is not percip&re^ but irdellegerc, 

“Receive” is not reciperej but accipere. 

“Ruin” (as a metaphor) is not ruliuif but pemicies, 
interUitSj etc.* 

“Secure” (safe) is not secunis, but tutiis. 

•Vile’^ is not v'^L% but iurpis, 

Thes^ are only specimens. The Vocabularies will be a 
sufficient guide, but tiie learner cannot too early be on his 
guard against a fruitful source of blunders, or learn too 
soon to lay aside, as far as possible, the use of vocabularies 
and similar aids, and trust to his own knowledge as gained 
from reading Latin. 

o 


Vocabulary 2. , 


acquire, /, ad-ipiscor, i, -eptus. 
(See 19.) 

admire, I, admir-or, ari, -atus. 
advantage, emolument-um, -i, n. 
aXl {things), {n, pL), omnia. 
as regards = from {the side of), a, 
ab {ahl.). 

attain to = arrive at. Voc. 1 . (19. ) 
both , . . and, et . . . et. 
boy, pti-er, ,-eri. 
care. (See free.) 

country, rus, ruris, n . ; patri-a, -ae,/. 
(^ee 16, a. ) 

re^-um, -i, n. (See 17.) 
dhi, »trepit-us, -Tib, m. 
dOf ‘i$. fac-io, ©re, f6ci, factum. 
empire, imperi-um, -i, n. 
ever s= always. Voc. 1 . 
famous, praeclarus.^ (19.) 
father, pat-er, -ris. 
fgH, I, pugno, tre. 
for {cdnj,), nam, enim. ^tr. 
98 .) 

for {prep.), pro {ahl.). (6.) 

forefather's, major-es,* -um. 


foretell, 1, praedi-co, -fire, -xi, 
free from care, securus. (19.) 
from, a, ab {abl . ). 
glory, glori-a, -ae, /. 
great, magniis. 
greatly, maxime. 

Hannibal, Hannib-al, 
highest, summus. 
hold, I, obtin-eo, ere, -ui. (19.) 
hold my peace, I, contic-esco, fire, 
‘Ui. ,(See 17, Obs.) 
king, rex, rfigis. 
last, at, tandem. 
long {adv . ), diu. 

made, 1 am being, fio. (See become, 
Voc. 1.) 

means, by no, haudquaquam. 
mind, anim-us, -i,^m. 
mortal {wound), morti-fer, -fera, 
-ferum. (19.) 
much, multus. 
native country. (See 16, a.) 
nation, ,civit-as,® -atis, /. (19. ) 

never, nunquam. 

obedient to, I am, = obey, Voc. 1. 


^ Famosus means “notorious ” in a bad sense, “ infamous.” 

^ Patres is never used in pi^e for “forefathers.” Our use of 
* ‘ fathers ” in this sense came into English from Hebrew through the 
Bible. , 

® Hatio is rarely used of a civilised and organised nation ; it means 
a people, or tribe, sprung from one ixce, of the same blood {nascor). 
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D^JIee, mikgktTat-ua, m. (It.) 
^Ifoior^ Mkt-or, -oris, 

(to)» gratu« {daU)» 
rmdfto, I anif vfilo, Yelle, Ydlui. 
rweive^ /, ac-cipio, 6ro, -oSpi, 
weeptum. (19. ) 
reiffUf /, regno, are, 

Borne sr. nation o/^ populus Homan- 
UB, (See 319.) 

ruin, interlt*u8, -Ab, m. ; dad-es, 
-ia,/. (19.) 

myt h dl-co, 6re, -xi, -ctum. 
eemre^eafe, tutus. (19.) 


metetid to, 1, (crown) »/ fn^«ri< 
(see 17), exacipio, are, -oepi, 
-centum. 

sword {metajjoh, ), arm>a, -onun, n. j 
ferr^tn, -i, n. ( 17 .) 
this, hie, haec, hoc. 
time, at tJiat, turn. ( 64 .) 
vile, turp-ls, -e. ( 19 .) 

violence, Yis, ahl, vi, /. 
whole, totus. 
world, ( 16 , 6 .) 
wound, vuln-UB, -Sris, 
yet, t&men. 


Exercise 2. 

1. I was made king by the votes of the whole nation. 

2. He attained to the highest offices in (his) native country. 

3. I hate the din of cities ; the country is always most 
pleasing to me. 4. Our forefathers acquired this district 
by the sword.^ 5. The whole world was at that time 
obedient to the empire of Rome. 6. He reigned long; 
the crown which he had acquired by violence he held to^ 
the great advantage of the nation. 7. He was a most 
famous orator, and all the world admired him greatly. 
8. He was most dear to the whole nation, for he was 
ever ready to do all things for the country. 9. He 
received a mortal wound (while) fighting for his native 
land. 10. At last he held his peace; he had said much 
(neut. jpL), and (spoken) long. 11. He succeeded to the 
crown (while) a boy ; (as) king he attained to the highest 
glory. 1 2. He was now secure from all violence, yet he 
was by no •means free from care as regards Hannibal. 
1 3. He never attained to his father's glory, '^ut all things 
that were vile he always hated. ^ 14. He foretold the ruin 
of his country. 


^ Use cum wifii abl. 




EXERCISE III. 

MEANING AND USE OF WORDS-Contmued. 

VERBS. 

20. In translating a Verb into Latin, it is most im- 
portant to be sure of the precise sense in which the verb 
is used. 

We have in English a large number of verbs which are 
used in two senses, one transitive, the other intransitive 
or reflexive. 

We say ‘"he changed his seat,”*and *'the weather is 
changing:” ‘'he moved his arm,” and “the stars move;” 
‘^we dispersed the mob,” and “the fog dispersed;” “he 
turned his eyes,” and “he turned to his brother;” “he 
collected books,” and “a crowed collected;” “he joined 
this ix> that,” “he joined his brother,” “tke two ends 
joined.” 

But in translating such verbs into Latin, we must 
carefully distinguish between these different senses of 
the same verb. 

If the English transitive verb is used intransitively, 
or as we should soy in Greek in the Middle Voice (as in 
“the crowd dispersed ”), we must either {a) use the passive 
of the Latin verb, or (6) insert the reflexive pronokn $e, 
or (c) use a different verb. 
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21. Thus — 
la.) He changed his seat, 

*The weather is changing^ 
or altering. 

He broke up the crowd . 
The fog broke up. 

The moon moves round 
the earth. 

He moved his arm. 

He rolled down stones. 
The stones roll down. 

(ii.) He will surrender the city. 

> The enemy will surrender. 

(c.) Eiches increase. 

He increased his wealth. 
He collected books. 

A crowd collecting. 


Sedem mutavit. 

Mutatur tempestas. 

Multitv4inem dissipavit, 
Dissipata est nebula. 

• 

Luna circa tellurem movetur. 
Brachium movit. 

Lapidcs devolvit. , 

. Devolvuntur lapides. 

Urbem dedet. 

Se dedent hostes. 

Crescunt divitiae. 

Opes suas auxit. 

Lih'os collegit. 

Conveniebat multitudo. 


22. Many English verbs, usually intransitive, become 
transitive by the addition of a preposition: to hope, to 
hope for (trans,) ; to wait, to wait for (trans.) ; to sigli 
(intrans.), to sigh for (trans.); similarly "‘to gaze onf “to 
look “ to smile atf and many others. 

To determine whether the preposition really belongs to 
the verb, the verb may be turned into the passive ; if the 
preposition remains attacked to the verb, we may be sure 
that the two words form one transitive verb. 

He waits for his brother. His brother is waited for. 

To “ wait for,” therefore, is a compound verb; “ to wait ” 
is converted by the addition of a preposition from an 
intransitive to a transitive verb. 

Fratrem expectat. FrOter expectatur. 


23. Some of the commonest of such words are— 


I aim at distinctions (high office). 
I crave for leisure. 

I hope for peace. 

I listen to you. 

1 look or wait for you. 

I look round for you. 


Honores peto. 
Otium desidSro::{ 
Facem spero. 

Te audio. 

Te expecto. 

Te circumspicio. 
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I look up, at file sky. Caelum suspicio. 

I pray /(!?r {ie. desire much) this. Hoc opto. 

But the number of euch English verbs is very lai^e? 

24. In Latin (as in older English I forego, I S^speak) 
an intransitive verb very often becomes transitive by 
composition with a preposition prefixed to the verb. (See 
Intr. ?4.) • 

SedeOi I sit, ohsideo, I blockade (a town) ; vehor, 1 ani 
carried, or I ride, praeterwAor, I ride past; venio^ I 
come, convenio, I have an interview with, as, ad te v^nL 
Caesarem convMi. 

25. A single Latin verb will often express an English 
ver-hal phrase, i.e. a combination of a verb with a substan- 
tive or other words. Thus — 

Taceo, I keep silence ; aheo, I take my departure ; uavigo, 
I take, or have, a voyage; insanio, I am out of my 
senses ; minor, I utter threats ; colloqaor, I have a 
conversation ; te libero, I give you your liberty ; adeo 
mortem periimescit, such is his terror of death. 


Vocabulary 3. 


absent, I am, ab-sum, esse, etc. 
besiege, obsideo.^ (See blockade, 
Voc. 1.) 

be^stow (these things on you), I (haec 
tibi) larg-ior, Iri, -Itus. 
bloody, cruentus. 

carry on, /s=:/ ^oage, g6-ro, ^re, 
•Efsi, "fituin. 

country, in the, ruri. 
crate for^ I, desidero, are. (22, 23.) 
desert, 1, deaer-c^ 6re, -iii, -turn. 
disperse, to (intrans.), di-labi, -lap- 
sus. (20.) 

dovmfrom, de (abl.). 

eight, octo {indec.). 

endeavour, 1 , conor, ari. 

exile, an, ex-ul, -tilis. 

fatal, * fuuestus. ^ 


flock together, to, congregari. 
friend. •V oc. 1. 
gate, X)ort-a, -ae, /. 
gather together, to, con- venire, 
-veni, -ventum. 

Heaven (metaph.), (17), Di Im- 
mortales. Caelum would mean 
“the sky.’* 
leisure, oti-um, -i, «. 
long (adj. of time), diutinus. 
look for, 1 , expecto, are. (22, 23. ) 
look round for, 1, circum-spicio, 
-6re, -spexi, -spectum. (22, 23.) 
look up at, I, suspicio, ^re, etc. 
momy, mult-i, -ae, -a. 
mingle with, 1 (intrans.), im-misceor 
(20), 6ri, -mixtiis (dat.). 
morning, in the, mSnS (adv,). 


^ Ohsideo is ‘ ‘ besiege ** in the sense of blockading ; oppugno, in that 
of assaulting. 

* FataUs is “destined,** “fated,** and may be used either in a good 
cr bad sense, (See 18.) 
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fmuntain^ laon^s, «ti9» m. 
0uUUtKi€, multitud-o, /. 
noon. See mid-day ^ Voc. 1, 
^hta^ /, ad'ipiscor, dpiaci^ ^eptus ; 

oonse-quor, i, -cutus. (19.) 
om (<?/*), unua (e, ahL). 
our, nost-er, -ra, -rum. 
peace, pax, pacis, /. 
pray for, I, {desire much), opto, 
are (acc.). 

return {mhaL), redit-us, -ils, m. 
rock, sax-um, -i, n. 
roll, 1 {intram.), vol-vor (21, a), vi, 
volutus. 

soldier^, mil-ea, -Itis. 


VBI>S {VEFBS). [Ex* IIL 

struck {participle), ictus, (/r. ico, 
icSre. ) • 

surrender, I, {trans,) de-do, fere, 
-didi, -ditum; (en^mTit.jmededo. 
(31. 6.) 

swarm out pf, I, effundor, i, effiis- 
us {ahl,), 
then, turn, tunc. 
towards, id (acc.). » 

tami, I {intrans.), con-Wnor, i, 
-versus. (20. ) 
vain, in, frustra. '* 

vast,"^ maximus ; ingen-s, -tis. 
wait for, I, expecto. , (22, 23.) 
war, bell-um, -i, n. 
world, (16, b,) 


Eoc^rcise 3. 

Verbs marked in italics are to be expressed by participles, the 
conj unction that follows to be omitted (16). 

1. We all wfere craving for peace, for we had canied on 
a long and bloody war. 2. They at last surrendered the 
city,which-had-been-besieged (part,) for eight months (9, a). 
3. He prays for peace and leisure, but^ he is never likely 
to-obtain these things. 4. All the world is looking for 
war, but heaven will bestow upon us the peace for which 
we pray. 6. Then he turned (part.) towards his friends, 
and in vain endeavoured to look up at them. 6. He looked 
round for his friends, but all for whom he looked round 
(imperf.) had deserted him. 7. The enemy had swarmed 
out of the gates and were mingling with our soldiers. 
8. The multitude which had gathered together in the 
morning dispersed before noon. 9. Many rocks were 
rolling down from the mountains, and one of our guides 
was struck by a jv^ast mass, and received a mortal wound. 
10. On that fatsfl day I craved for you, but you were 
absent in the country. 11. A vast multitude had flocked 
together, and was now waiting for the return of the 
exiles. • > 


^ Vastus do^ not mean “vast** in siae, but either “shapeless,** or 
** waste,’* “desolate,” etc. (See IS.) 

* Eelative neut. pL (13) ass ** which things. ** 

* “Likely- to,” participle in -rm of “ to obtain.** (See 14, a) 
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AGREEMENT OF THE SUBJECT, OR NOMINATIVE 
CASE AND VERB. 

26. If one verb is predicated of t ^^'0 or nioi^ subject® 
of different grammatical persons, it will be in the plural 
number, and agree with the first person rather than the 
second, and with the second rather than the third. 

Et ego^ et tu manus eustulimus. Both you and I raised 
our hands. 

Et tu et f rater mens manus sustulistis. Both you and my 
brother lifted up your hands. 

(For the analysis of these sentences see Intr. 65.) 

27. But sometimes the verb will be in the singuhtr and 
agree with the subject nearest itself, 

Et tu ades, et f rater tuus. Both you and your brother 
, are here. 

28. If a single verb is predicated of several subjects of 
the third person, it may either be in the plural number, 
or it may agree with the substantive nearest itself. 

Appius ei soror ejus et frater mens manus sustulerunt. 
Appius and his sister and my brother lifted up their 
hands. 

But ** Sustulit mantes Appius et soror ejus et frater meusf 
with the same meaning, would be good Latin. 

I For “Caiua and if the Romans, putting first, said ** Ego et 
CaiusP When therefore Cardinal Wolsey said Ego et Rez memf 
he was a good grammarian but a bad courtier. Similarly they^laced 
the second person before the third ; ** Your brother and you” would 
be, Et tu et/rater tuna, 

4T 
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39* Alter dii^imetiTd conjunctiona (Intr, 56, h), mqm 
^im) . . * neqm ; aut . . , aut, etc., either construction may 
he uWd. 

Negm tu neque f rater tuus adf uistis. ,pr, 

Negue tu adfuisti, neque f rater tuus. Neither you nor 
your brother were present. 

But the latter is much more n^al. 

06a. — ^There is therefore great freedom in all these constructions in 
Latin ; greater than is usual in English.^ 

30. A singular collective .noun (see Intr. 29, c) is 
oceasionally followed by a plural verb. 

Magna 'pars . . . fUgSre, A large proportion fled. 

But much ofte'ner, and always if it denotes a united 
body which acts as one man, it is followed by a singular 
verb. 

Volt pop'olns Romanus, It is the wish of the Boman 
people, or, of the people of Rome. 

Exercitus e castris profectus est. The army started from 
the camp. 

Senatus decrevit. The senate decreed. 

06s. — The singular is always used with Senatus populusque; the 
two words are looked on as forming one idea. 

In English there is greater freedom; we can use the 
plural if we think rather of the individuals than of the 
body as a whole. 

The gentry were divided in opinion. 


Vocabulary 4. 


Alexander^ Alexand-er, -ri. 
army, exercit-us, -fts, m. 
before {prep,), ante (acc,). 
brother, frat-er, -ris. 

CUtue, Clit-us, -i. 
countryman, civ -is, -is. 


decree, 1, de-cerno, fire, -crevi, 
-cretum, 

end, Mn-is, -is, w. (properly, limit), 
ever 9 unquam. 

exile, I am in, exulo, are. , 

Ji.'yck, gre-x,^ -gis, m. ' ’ 


^ But compare : — 

“The thought tliat thou art safe^ and he.’*-*CowpEK. 
“For thine is the kingdom, the power, ajid the glory. 
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CkmU^ the, Oall-i, ^ 

great Vqc. % 

health, lam in good, val-eo, €re, -tiL 
home, domum {acc,). (See 9, h,) 
honour {distinction), lion-os, ^6ri«, 
m. 

kindness, benefici-um, -i, V 
kill, 1, inter-ficio, Sre, ^feei. 
'matter^, r^s, rex, /. • 

next day, the, postridie. 
number (^oportion or part), par-s, 
-tie, /. 

fTeturn, I, redeo, redire, redii. 
reward, praemi-um, -i, n. 


safe {whhmmed), mcoinxii-ifl, 
senate, aenat-UB, -ilB, m. 
mUU, I, coftstit-uo, -tii 
spare, /. Voc. 1. 
summer, aest-as, -fttis,/. 
sword, gladi-Tis, -i, m, 
third, terfci-U8, -a, -uni. 
time, at that, either turn (Voc. 2), 
or use Bubst. , iempest-as, •^is, f*^ 
with is, ea, id, 
toil, lab-or, -oris, m, 
wage, /, gort>, 6re, gessi^ gestum. 
war, Voo. 3. 
well, bfine {adv.). 


Exercise 4. 

1. If the army and you are in good health, it is well. 

2. Both you and I have waged many wars for our country. 

3. The Gauls were conquered by Caesar before the end of 
the summer. 4. The flock returned home safe the next 
day, 5, Neither you nor your brother have ever done 
this. 6. A great number of my countiymen were at that 
time in exile. 7. Both you and I have been made consuls 
by the votes and by the kindness of the Ebman people. 

8. I have spared my countrymen, you the Gauls. 

9. Having settled^ these matters, he returned home on the 
third day. 10. Clitus was killed by Alexander with a 
sword, 1 1 . The Edman people and senate decreed many 
honours to you and to your father. 12. Neither you nor 
I had looked for this reward of all our toil. 


^ AbL abs, (See 14, 6.) 




EXERCISE V. 

ACCUSATIVE WITH INFINITIVE. 

Oratio Qbliqua. 

31. The infinitive takes before it (as its subject) not 
the nominative but the accusative. 

Prater ceddiL His brother fell ; but — 

Narrat fratrem cecidisse. He reports that his brother 
fell. 

The accusative with the infinitive is especially used, 
where in English we use a clause beginning with that,” 
after (a) verbs of feelingy hnowing, thinhingy helievmgy 
saying (verba sentiendi et declarandi); and (b) such ex- 
pressions as it is certain, manifest, true, etc. 

In turning such sentences into Latin, that must be 
omitted ; the English nominative turned into the accvm- 
live ; and the English verb into the infinitive mood} 

(a.) Serdimm calere ignem. We perceive-by-our-senses that 
fire is hot. 

Hostes adesse dixit He said that the enemy was near. 

Fratrem tuum fortem esse intdlego, I perceive that your 
brother is a brave man. 

Eeift Jta se habergMi^^efi, I see /Aaf the fact is so. 

jSespondit se esse iturum. He answered thathe would go. 


^ We are not quite without this idiom in English. 

*‘I saw Aim to he a knave ** {ss** I saw thcU he was a knave ’*). 

Such a sentence as **narravit fratrem euum in praelio ceddieeef may 
be sometimes translated Uteraliy, “ He declared (or reported) his brother 
to have fallen in the battle.” At the same time this constant emplby- 
ment of the infinitive, in place of such conjunctions as the English tkal, 
the French que, the German daw, said even the very common Greek 
iht or 6u, is one of the, most characteristic idioms of the Latin language. 
(See Intr. 69, A.) 

M SO 
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(k) ManifesMm esi nivem esse albam. It is plain that snom 
is white. 

Constat Eomam non sine labors conditam fuisse* It is 
agreed that Borne was not built without toil. 

The statement made by the verb in the infinitive Uiood 
is called indirect predication, or oratlo obligua; because 
the statement is not made directly (oratio ivcta), but 
indirectly, i.e. through a verb that is itself dependent on 
another verb or phrase. 

» 

32. Cautions. — (a.) Beware of ever using quod or 
represent that after any verb or phrase sentiendi f>d 
declarandi. 

Never say ‘‘ Scio quod errasi* I know that you are 
wrong but always, “ te errare sclo'^ 

(6.) In English we often express a statement or an 
opinion as though it were a fact, but with such words as 
** he said*^ he thought^* etc., inserted in a parenthesis. 

You were, he said, mistaken. You were absent, he 
thought^ from Borne. He is, it is j^dain, quite mad. 

In Latin this construction must not be used ; such 
expressions as *^he saidl* **he thought,'* ''it is plain,** 
must form the principal verb or clause with the infinitive 
dependent on it. 

We must write — not "tu, dixit, errasti,’' but “ te errare 
dix%i ;** not " Boma, credidit, aberas,” but Boma te abesse 
credidit!* 

For the use of inguit with oratio recta see 40. 

33- The English verb say when joined to a negative is 
translated into Latin by the verb of denial, mgo. 

He says that he is not ready. St paratum esse negat. 

He said he woujd^ itgygr dqjthis. Se hoc unquam esse fm- 
iurum negaviE ^ 

He says he nas done not h^ . Negat se quidqmm fecissSf 

34. The pronoun, so often omitted in oratw recta (cu^rU, 
(Ae) runs), must always be inserted in o^'oiio abliquet: se 
currere ait. 
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^ JSfi, they be translated by the reflexive pronoun 
u (Jl, «), whenever one of these pronouns stands for the 
mme person as the mhject of the verb of saying or thinking. 

Hoc se fecisse negat. He says that he (himself) did not 
do this. 

Euvh or ilium would be used if the second he denoted 
a different person from the first he, Latin iS' therefore 
much less ambiguous than English, as it carefully dis- 
tinguishes the different persons denoted by he^ etc. 

Tenses of the Infinitive. 

35. In translating the verb in an English ^Aa^-clause 
dependent on a past tense, we must attend carefully to 
the following rule : — 

An English past tense in a ^Aa^-clause will be translated 
by the present infinitive, if the time denoted by the two 
verbs is the same. 

Se in Asia esse^ dixit. He said that he was in Asia. 
(When 1 — at the time of his speaking.) 

The perfect infinitive is only used if the verb in the 
fA/a^-clause denotes a time prior • to that of the verb 
sentiendi vel declararCdi. 

Se in Asia fuisse dixit. He said that he had been, or was^ 
in Asia. (When ? — at some time earlier than that at 
which he was speaking.) 

36. The future infinitive is supplied by the participle 
in ’-rus with esse y fore, fuisse, and is used thus : — 

Both, He says that he') 

AiT/ilfo.’He said that [ ( S. 

he wotdd go. ) 

He says or said that he wotiM have gone. Se iturum fuisse 
' dicit or dixit, 

^ ^ , , : 

^ Thus the present mfinitivo represents both the present aittd 
imped'fect of the indicative, — the imperfect being the tense which 
denotes a past event, not merely as past, but as ccmtemporaneme with 
» 0 mething else in M past. (See below, 177, h,) 
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Vocahulary 5. 


agaimi, oantra (acc.)* 
anmmr^ I, respon-deo, dSre, -di, 
-sum. 

attack, I, oppugno, Sre. (24.) 
believe, /, cred-o, 6re, -idi, -itum. 
break, I {met. ), violo, are. 
camp, -orum, >i. • 

follow, I, sequor, i, aecutus sum, 
general, dux, dtlcis. 

O , libenter. 

^ or, I, sper-o, are. 
interview, I have an interview tvlfh, 
con-venio, ire, -v6ni {trans.).' 
(24.) 

law, lex, legis, /. 
line {of battle), aci-es, -ei,/. 
man, vir, viri. 
now. See Voc. 1. 
one and all, omnes {placed last). 
(Intr. 92, 97.) 

perceive, I, intel-l6go, Sre, -lexi, 
-lectum. (19.) 


place, loc»us, -i, m* 
plain {adj,), manilestus. 
please, 1, plac-eo, Sre, -ui, ritiim 
{dat. ). (5. ) 

Pompey, Pompe-ius, -i. 
preceding, proximus. 
remember, J, memin-i, isse, {im* 
perat.) memento. , 

reply, /. See wnewer. 
repose, oti-uin, -i, n. 

\ride past, 1, praeter-vehoi*i 
-vectua {tram.), (24.) 

I say, /. Voc. 2. 

I sigh for (/ crave for), desidero, 
! S.re {trans.). (See 22.) 
sin, I, pecco, are. 
soon, mox, brSvi. 

take up, J, sum*o, Sre, -psi, 
-ptum. 

i to, ad, in (acc.). 
train, /, exerc-eo, Sre, -ui, -itum. 
year, ann-us, -i, m. 


Exercise 5. 

1, He had waged, he answered, many wars, and was 
now sighing for peace and repose. 2. He says that he 
hsis not sinned. 3. Both you and yqur brother, he replied, 
were in good health. 4. He perceived that the enemy ^ 
would soon attack the city. 5. He says that Caesar will 
not break the laws. 6. It is plain that the place pleases 
you. 7. It was plain that the place pleased you. 8. It 
was plain that the place had plea'Sed you. 9. Pompey 
believed that his countiymen would, one and all, follow 
him. 10. Tl^ soldiers said that they had not taken up 
arms against their county and the laws. 11. Brave men, 
remember, are trained by toils. 12. The soldiers answered 
that they would have gladly attacked the town in the 
preceding year, but that now they hoped for repose. 
1 3. Having returned to the camp, he said that he had 
ridden past the enemies' lirih, and had an interview with 
their^ general 

1 Sing. (See p. 37, note * ) ! 

^ Gen. pi. of is: why would suus be wrbn|(!t (See d mid e.) 
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ACCUSATIVE WITH INFINITIVE— 

Some of the verba sentiendi et declarandi have special 
constructions. 

, 37- Thus, after the verbs •sperare (to hope), promittere 

or polUceri (to pr?)mise), recipere (to engage or undertake). 
minari (to threaten), jurare (to swear), and similar verbs 
referring to the future^ the future infinitive is used in Latin 
with the accusative of the pronoun. 

Ohs , — In English we generally treat these verbs as modal verbs 
(see Intr. 48) atad join them with the present infinitive ; in Latin, 
and sometimes in English, they are used as verbs of thinking or 
saying something future. 

In English we say '*he hopes to live,*' and also “he 
hopes that he will live ; in Latin the latter is the regular 
construction. 

Sperat plerumque ^adolescens diu se victurum (esse).^ A 
young man generally hopes to live a long time. 

Hoc se facturum esse minatus esL He threatened to do 
this. 

N,B . — The verb posse is often used in the present infinitive after 
spero. 

Hoc se facer e posse sperat. He hopes to be able to do this. 

38- With active verbs that have no future in -rus, 
and generally with passive verbs*, and even as a substitute 
for the ordinary construction, fore ut with a subjunctive is 
used. 

Spero fore ut deleatur Carthago. I hope that Carthage 
will be annihilated, ^ 

Speravit fore ut id sibi contingeret. He hoped that this 
would fall to his lot. 

^ With these compound infinitives esse is often omitted. 
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05^.— The ien$e of the verb after fore ut depends upon that of the! 
verb of hoping, ete. ; after the present, perfect with haife, and fhture,’ 
the present subjunctive is used ; after a past tense, the imperfect. ^ 

39. After simulare^ (to pretend), the aconsatim of the 
pronoun must be expressed in Latin. 

Se furore simulate He pretends to he mad. 

e • 

40. The great exception to the construction of virhoi, 
declarandi is inquam^ inquit^ — “ say I,” “ says he.” 

Inqivit always quotes the exact wTds medy and neyer 
stands first. 

Domiinif inquit, rediho. “ I will,” says he, return home. 

Domum se rediturum e^se dicit or ait. He will, he says, 
return home. 

Inquit therefore is always used with oratio recta ; all 
other words of saying with oratio ohliqua, 

41. The accusative with the infinitive is also used 
after — 

(a.) Certain verbs of commanding and wishing, especially 
jubeo, volo, cupio, prohiheo, 

(J.) Verbs expressing 703 /, sorrow, indignation, wonder, etc. 

Milites abire jussit. He ordered the soldiers to go away. 

Te incolumem rediisse gaudeo, I rejoice that you have 
returned in safety. 

Vocabulary 6. 

assert, I {maintain), vindloo, are. finish, 1, con-hcio^ 6re, -feci, -fee* 

husiness, the, res, rei, y. turn. 

country (16, a),#ger, agri, m. foe enemy, Voc. 1. 

crown, Voc. 2, and see 17. force, vis,^. (abLvi). 

cruet, crudel-is, -e. * freedom, libert-as, -ati8,yi 

earlier than ( = before), ante (acc.), greatly, vehementer. 

fifth, quint-us, -a, -um. highest, summus. 

find, I, in-venio, ire, -v§ni, -ven- home, at, domi. 

turn. husband, vir, viri. 

^ Simulo is used of a ^rson who pretends that something exists which 
does not. Dissimulo of some one who tries to conceal somethiim vdiich 
does exist. ^ 

Quae non sunt simulo ; quae sunt, es dissimuhntur, ' 
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(See country:) 

S , nt. Voc. 2. 

idon, Londini-nm, 4. &.) 

kmg, ^ (See eo. ) 

1 am ere. 

mind, lam out of my, Hean-io, ire, 
-ivi, or -ii. (26. ) 

mUon, populous, -i, m. ; or civ-es, 
4um, (19, and p. 41, note *.) 
now. Voc. 1. 
obtain. Voc. 3. (19.) 

opprew, I, vexo, are. (19.) 
pr^ea^ly ss soon. 

/, simulo, are. 

pf^omdse, /, poUi-ceor,* eri, -citus ; 
’ |>ro-mitto, Sre, -missum. 


reyoke, I, gaudeo, Sre, gavisus aum. 
satkfactory, use adverbial phrm 
ex serUentia, * ‘ in accordance with 
one’s views.’' 

see, I, video, 6re, vidi, visum. 
shortly, brevi. 
skier, sor-or, -oris. 
so long, tamdiu. 

Solon, Sol-on, -6nis. 

soon. Voc. 5. 

swear, I, juro, are. 

sword, by the {met.). Voc. 2. 

threaten, I, minor, ari. 

voyage, I have a, navmo, are. (26.) 

win, 1'=.! obtain. Voc. 3. 

yet, not, nondum. 


Exercise 6. 

1, Solon pretended to be out of his mind. 2. I will 
pretend, says he, to be out of my mind. 3. He promised to 
come to London shortly. 4. I hope that you will have a 
satisfactory voyage. 6. He hopes to obtain the crown 
presently. 6. He was pretending to be quite mad. 7. 
Caesar threatened to lay waste our country with fire and 
sword. 8. He replied that he had had a satisfactory voyage. 
9. He swore to finish the business by force. 10. He says 
that he will not return home earlier than the fifth day, 

11. He replied that be had not yet seen his sister, but 
(that he) hoped to find both her and her husband at home. 

12. The army hoped that the land of the enemy would now 
be laid waste with fire and sword. 1 3. He hopes soon to 
attain to the highest honours, but ^ I believe that he will 
never win thtem. 14. I rejoice greatly that your nation, 
(which has been) so long oppressed by a crugl foe, has at 
last asserted its freedom by the sword. 15^ I have not, 
says she, yet seen my sister, but I hope to find both her 
and her * husband at home. 


^ Furo is a stronger term than insanio : furor often means ** frenzy,” 
but it never means fury ” in the sence of mere ** anger, 

^ PromAtto, “I give forth,” general word foi^ “I give assurance for 
the future ; ” polmeor^ “I give something that lies in my own power.** 

* Sefe 13. * Ejus. Why not auum i 
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NOMINATIVE WITH INFINITIVE, MODAL VERBS, 

• PASSIVE VERBS OF SAYING, Etc. 

42. (i.) A large number of verbs are used in Latin in 
close combination with an infinitive mood without any inter- 
vening accusative. They are, in fact, a kind of 
verb, as they cannot, as a rule, stand by themselves, or 
make full sense without the infinitive with which they are 
joined ; they are called modal because they give, as it were, 
a fresh mood (modics) to the other verb. (See Intr. 48.) 

Compare the English ‘‘ I can do/* “ must do/* “ ought to 
do/* “ wish to do/* etc., where do and to do are both in the 
infinitive mood. 

Such are verbs of 

a.) Possibility or the reverse . Possum^ nequeo, etc. 

h,S Beginning^ or ceasing, Coepi^indjpio^desino^desisto^oto, 

c») Habit ^ continuance, hasten- Soleo, assuesco, per go, festlno, 
ing. etc. 

(d.) Many verbs of wish,^ pur- Volo, %olo, malo, cupio, audeo, 
pose, aim, endeavour, etc. statuo, etc. 

(e,) Duty, Debeo, 

(ii.) When a finite verb of this kind is combined with 
the infinitive, the nominative, not the accusative, is used 
in the predicate. 

Gwis Romanus fieri, vocari, cupio, 

I am anxious to become, or to be called, a citizen of Borne. 

Sdleo, or indpio, or festino, otiosa^ esse. 

I am accustomed, or I am beginning, or I am making 
haste, to be at leisure. 

Mori malo quam servus esse. 

1 had rather die than be a slave. ^ 

• 5 — 

^ This is sometimes expressed by the termination -sco of the verb : 
•eneaoo, 1 begin to grow old. Such verbs are called inchoative, • 

^ Sometimes expressed by the terxnination •>»prto: tdo, I eat ; mtitio 
1 am hungry. 
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43- 'With passive verbs sentimdi et declarandi, such as 
mWear, ** 1 seem,” dicor, I am said,” and similar verbs, the 
impersonal construction, ** it seems,” it is said,” is not 
used in Latin. 

We must not say for " It is said, or it seems, that Cicero 
was consul that year,” ‘‘ Videtur, didtur, Ciceronem eo 
aTino consulem fuisse^* but “ VidMur. di/'Atur Cicero eo 
anno comvlfmsse!* 

44. But a very common use is ferunt, dicunt, tradunt, 
they or men say, etc., followed by the accusative and infini- 
tive. So that for There is a tradition that Homer was 
blind,” we may either say ** Tradituv Homems caecusfaisse,'* 
or Tradunt ^omerum caecum fuissel but not Traditux 
Someruxn caecum fuisse,^^ 

45. Verbs of jpurposirig, resolving, and many others, are 
used with the^ infinitive and the nominative case, only 
when the subject of both verbs is the same, 

ConstH/uit Caesar consul fieri. 

Caesar determined to become consul. 

But 

ConstituU Caesar ut Antonius consul fieret. 

Caesar determined that Antony, should be made consul. 

(See 118.) 


46. Exceptions. 

•* 

(a) The past tense of such longer phrases as mihi nun- 
tiatvm est, memoriae proditum est, and othens, is used im- 
personally, and is followed by tho accusative and infinitive. 

Caesari nuntiatum est adesse Gallos, 

News was brought to Caesar that the Gauls were at hand. 

(6.) Videtur can be used impersonally, but means, not 
" it seems,” but it seems good,** * 

•Noe mihi fame visum est. 

It seemed good to me (I resolved) to do this. 
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(c,) The impersonal veri>s, apparet (not " it seems but 
“ it is dear ”) and constat, “ it is agreed ” are very commoli, 
and are followed by the accusative and infinitive. • 

(rf.) The accusative is sometimes introduced after volOi 
even when the subject of both verbs is the same. We may 
say either Consul esse vulf, ^‘He wishes to be consuV’ 
or S# cojisulem esse mdt, V It is his wish that he himself 
should be consul.” 


Vocahtdary 7 


accept, 1, ac-cipio, 6re, -cepi, -cep- 
tum. 

ambasmdor, legat-iis, -i. 
cMA:ybr,/,posco,ere,popoaci. (22, 3S.) 
become, L, fio, 6ri, factus. 
begin, Z Voc. 1. 
blame, culpa,/, 
break, L (See word,) 
candidate for, I am a, pet-o, 6re, 
-ivi, or -ii, -itum {tram,). (23.) 
ceam, /, de-sino, 6re, de-sivi, or 
«sii. 

chi^iman), Voc. 1. 
ckar, it is, appar-et, §re, -uit. 
(46, c.) 

coward, timidus j ignavus. 
crown, Voc. 2. 

deceive, I, de-cipio, 6re, -cepi, -cep- 
tum. 

despair, 1 , despero, are. 
destined, fatal-is, -e. 
die,^J, morior, i, mortuus^ sum, 
moriturus, 

either ,,, or, vel . . . yel ; aut 
. , . aut. (See Intr. 57, note.) 
free {adj . ), lib-er, -era, -um. 
free from, /, libero, are. 
hand, I am at, ad-sum, esse, -fui. 
jurp {judges), jud-ex, -Ici| {in 
plur,). 

keep, I {promises), sto, stare, steti, 
ut, **1 stand on my promises” 
{abl,), 

live, I, vi-vo, fere, -xi, -ctum. 
member qf the state, ciWs. 
notion. Voc. 6. * 


oJeTt J, de-fero, ferre, -tuli, 

(See 18, and Voc. 2.| * 

once, (U, statim. 

patriot, true patriot, bonus civis 
lit.* **a good member of the 
state.” 

prefer, L (See rather.) 
private {person), i)rivat-us, -i, 
promise {thing promised), promis- 
sum {neut. participle), -si, n. 
Pyrrhus, Pyrrh-us, -i. 
rather, I had, or would, malo, 
malle, malui. 

refuse, I. (See unwilUng.) 
resolve, /, de-cemo, fere, -erSvi, 
-cretum, 

rich, div-es, -itis ; comp, divitior 
(ditior), superl. divitissimus (di- 
tissiihus). 

seem, /, videor, eri, visus. 
slave, serv-us, -i ; m. 
surrender, 1. (Voc, 3, and 21, 6.) 
than, quam. 

townsman, oppidan -us, -i. 
tradition, there is a, tra-do, fere, 
-didi, -ditum. 1(44. ) 
troublesome, molestus. 
unwilUng, I am, nolo, nolle, nolui. 
verdure, I, audeo, Sre, ausus sum. 
verdict, sentontia,/ {plnr.^) 
tvord, I break my, fidem fallo, fere, 
fefelli. 

world, in the {^qf all men}, 
omnium hominum. (See 16, 5.) 
Why not in mundo ? 
your {plur.), vest-er, -ra, •iVm, , 

Dcea^. m 

or 


^ Mortuus est is ‘‘he is dead ;** “ 

* Plur,, because each judex gave his own senterdm, 
“vote.” 
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JBxerciae 7. 

1. I had rather keep my promises than be the richest 
man in the world. 2. I begin to be troublesome to you. 

3. Cease then to be cowards and begin to become patriots. 

4. He resolved to return at once to Home, and be^me a 
good member of the state. 5. It seems that he was 
unwilling to become king, and preferred to be a private 
person. 6. It is said that by the verdict of the jury you 
h^d oeen freed from all blame. 7. Having ^ I'esolved to 
be a candidate for* office, I ventured to return home and 
ask for your votes. 8. We would rather die free than 
live (as) slaves. 9. There is a tradition that he refused 
to accept the crown (when) offered by the nation and (its) 
chief men. 10. It was clear ^ that the destined day was 
now at hand ; J^ut the townsmen were unwilling either to 
despair or to surrender. 11. He said that he had neither 
broken his word nor deceived the nation. 1 2 The senate® 
and people resolved that ambassadors should be sent to 
Pyrrhus. 


1 See 14, a. 


® Imperfect tense. 


* See SO, Obt. 



EXERCISE VIII 
ADJECTIVES. 

Agreement of Ad[jectives. 

47, When a single adjective or participle is used as 
predicate of several singular substantives, much variety 
of construction is allowed. 

(a.) If several 'persons are spoken of, the adjective is 
generally in the plural, and the masculine gender takes 
precedence over the feminine. 

Et pater mihi et mater mortui sunt. Both my father and 
mother are dead. 

(b.) But the predicate may also agree bt)th in ^gender and number 
with the substantive nearest to itself. Thus a brother might say for 
“ Both my sister and I had been summoned to the praetor," either 
“ Et*ego et soror mea ad praetor&m, vocati eramus,'^ or Vocatus emm 
ad proLetorem ego et soror mea/^ or even “ Et ego et soror mea ad prae- 
iorem vocata eraV^ 

The usage therefore greatly resembles that\)f verbs with 
more than o^e subject (26, 27). 

48. (a.) If the substantives are not persons but things, 
the adjective or participle is usually in the plural, and 
agrees in gender with both substantives if they are of the 
same gender. 

Fides iua etpietm laudaRdae sunt Your good faith and 
dutifulness are to he praised. 

Buii Imdanda est would be also allowable. 
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If feeiL are of different genders the adjective is 
pn^lly in the neuter. 

Gloria^ divitiae, hmores incerta ac caduca sunt Glory, 
riches, and distinctions are uncertain and perishable 



(c.) ^Where the substantives are abstract nopns]Xi^tr. 
29, d)y the neuter is common in the predicate, even if they 
are of the same gender. , 

Fides et pietas laiidanda mnt Good faith and a sense 

, of duty are to be praised, ' 

« 

For the neuter Imidanda means things to be praised (as 
ino&rta ac caduca in &); the terminations of the Latin 
adjective, ws, a, um^ i, ae, a, etc., express the singular 
and plural of man, woman, thing, exactly as the personal 
terminations of the verb express the personal pronouns. 
(See Intr. 31.)^ 

(rf.) Hence Mors est omnium extremum, ‘'Death is 
the last of all things,” is as good Latin as Mors , . * ex- 
trema. 

(«.) Sometimes, but more rarely, the predicate agrees in 
gender and number with the substantive nearest itself. 

I 

Spemendae igiiur stmt divitiae €t honores, Riches then, 
and distinctions, are to be despised. 

Mihi principatus atque imperium delatum est. The 
sovereignty and chief power were offered to me. 

49. Wheife a single adjective is used as the attribute of 
two or more substantives of diffei-ent genders, it usually 
agrees with the one nearest itself. Either “ Terras omnes 
et maria pmdustruvit’* or Terras et maria omnia perlus^ 
iravit,** He travelled over all lands and seas. 

It is sometimes repeated with each: terras omnes, 
maria omnia, etc. 

"" s. ^ 

These rules'll cause ve^ little real difficulty, as the 
freedom which i«hey allow is great. The Exercise will 
he mainly on what follows. 



AD'JECTIVBS AS SUBSTANTIVES. ' ^ 


Adjectives used as Substantives* 

50. When the substantive is ‘'man'* "womans* or 
tkiifig** it is often not expressed in Latin by a separate 

word^for the reason given above, 48, c. 

Boni^ sapientes^t4« (ex)'^ civUate pellvmtur. The goqd and 
wise are being banished (literally, driven from the 
state). 

Jam nostri aderant. Our men, or soldiers, were now 
hand. 

Hae ita locutae sunt. These women spoke thus. 

Omnia mea mecnm porto, I am carrying all my property 
with me. 

51. Hence many adjectives, pronominal adjectives, and 
participles, both singular and plural, masculine and neuter, 
are used precisely as substantives, and may even have 
other adjectives attached, or attributed to them, 

(a,) Masculine — 

(Singular) adolescens^^ juvenis (young man), amicus, 
" inimicus ; aequalis (a contemporary, one of the same 
age), candidaius, socius, 

(Plural) nohiles,^ optimates (the aristocracy), majores* (an- 
cestors), posteri (posterity), divites (the rich), and many 
others. 


^ Boni thus used means generally, “the well-^ected,” “the 
patriotic party ; ” opposed to improbi, “the disaffected 

* The ablati’v% may be used here without the Preposition, See 

Voc. 8 {ikiniah), , 

* Adolescens denotes a younger age than Juvenis — it embraces the 
period from boyhood to the prime of life ; juvenis is used of all men fit 
to bear arms. 

^ Nehiles, “nobles,” i,e. men whose ancestors had borne a cnrule 
office; opposed to novi hcymmes^ “self-made men.” iVo&ilis never 
means “noble” in a ^ moral sense. Op^maies, the aristocracy, as 
opposed to the popular party, or populares, 

^ Fatres, avi, are never used in prose for “forefath^w,” Imt de- 
note “ men of the last generation ” and “ of the last but (Bee 

p. 41, note *,) Minores, nepoies, etc., are used for “ posterity ” only 
in poetry. 




m 


ADyMCTIVMS AS SUSSTANTirMS. VIM. 


(6.) Neuter— 

fcbctumy a deed; dictum, a saying; hma, property; de- 
cretwm, a decree ; promissa, promises ; dictum, a pro- 
clamation; senatuS'COTisvltum, a vote or resolution of 
the senate, etc. 

(c.) Also the neuter adjectives honesturriy utiU, com- 
nmdum, mrum, are used in thfe singular, and still '!niore 
in the plural, for the English abstract words, ‘‘ duty,” 
"expediency,” "advantage,” "truth;” so also 

Summum bonum, the highest good or happiness. 

But the abstract nouns hdnestas, utilitaSy are oftener 
used, and always in oblique cases, and with adjectives. 

52. Ambiguous expressions are rarely used in Latin; 

hence "thing” is generally expressed by res (fern.), 
when the adjective alone would leave it doubtful whether 
men or things^were meant. 

Thus " of many things,” multarum rerum ; very seldom, 
and only when no mistake can occur, multorumy which 
might mean, " of many men ;” so — 

I Futw'a, the future ; but rerum futurarum, of the future : 
boniy the good, or well-affected ; but bonorum hominum, 
of the well-affected. 

53. The neuter plural of Latin adjectives is constantly 
used in the nominative and accusative cases where we use 
the singular of an adjective or substantive. 

Much, multa. Very litthy perpauca. 

Very mucfi, permulta. Everything, omnia. 

Little (lew things), pauca. All this, haeCj^omnia. 

So Vera et falsa. Truth and falsehood. 

Yera dicebat He was speaking the truth, 

54. The neuter adjective is used in Latin without a 
substantive, where we might substitute " things,'' but really 
use some indre appropriate kouns, as property, directs, 
possessiouSy perf&rmanGes, thoughts, reflectionSy etc. 

The learner must look to the Latin Verb to guide him 
to the proper English noun to insert in his translation or 



ADyECTims AS SatSTANTIVES. 


to omit in Ms composition. The Latin adjective in the 
neuter plural will generally be translated by a sub3tai|tii^ 
kindred in meaning to the verb. 

Mama sperabai. Hk hopes were high. 

Multa cogttahat. He was revolving many thougids, 

Haec seguebatur. He was pursuing these objects. 

IlJa ausus est. He ventured on those enterprises. 

Multa mentltm est. He told many falsehmds. 

The singular neuter of the pronoun is used in the same 
way. 

Hoc secutus est. This was his object. 

Quid menhtus est ? What falsehood has he told 1 

These are some of the many instances in which the Eng- 
lish substantive cannot be translated literally into Latin. 

55- It follows from 51 that we can say adolescem 
optimus, an excellent young man , praeclara facta, noble 
deeds; qyqti inimicissimi txd, jo\xv deadliest enemies; the 
participle or adjective (even a superlative adjective) being 
treated as a real substantive. 

But many of these words retain a double nature, and 
are treated sometimes as substantives, sometimes as adj'ec- 
tives or participles. 

We can say either Ciceronis est amicus f or “ Ciceroni 
est amicnsf either “ Mvlta fuere ejus et praeclara factaf or 
Multa ab eo praeclai&e facta suntf for “ there were many 
noble deeds ot bis i e. we may treat facta as either a 
substantive or a participle, in which latter case it will be 
joined with an adverb. 

This latter construction is the commoner with participles 
such m facta, 4'^ta, responsa, etc. 

Other uses of Adjectives. 

56« In English we join the adjective many with another 
adjective, “many excellent men.” In Latin we should 
insert a conjunction,#^ homvrm multi optim%(iuQ, multi a^ue 
optimi homines,'' or . . multi, iique optim%." 

Of course we can say adolescentes multi/’ or 
multi,” because these words are used aa substantives- 

E 








So, too, if the aooond adjeotivo ia ao ocmtaotly touted 
ite mtbstautiire m to form m single expression. 

^ultae mve$ hmgae. Many ships of war, 

S7- (a.) Tho snpeiiative degree of adjectires and 
adverbs is often used in Latin to mark merely a high 
degree of a quality. ^ 

excellent ; ^mdansmms^ famous or libble. 

Sometimes, not always, it should be translated by an 
English intensive adverb or phrase. 

Hoc molestissimum esL This is exceedingly, or very, or 
most, troublesome. 

Hoc saepisaime dm. I have said this repeatedly, or again 
and again. 

{i.) So also the comparative degree is often used, without 
any direct idea of comparison, to express a comiderahle, 
pocesdvey or too^ great amount. It may then be translated 
by " rather," “ somewhat," too," etc., or by a simple adjec- 
tive in the positive degree. 

Saepius, somewhat often; asperius, with excesswe harsh* 
ness ; morbus gravior, a serious illness. 

Vocabulary 8. 

abandon, I, fall off from, de-scisco, | conversation, J have, col-loquor, Ip 
<Sre, -scivi {abl.), ^ I -locut^s. (64.) 

accomplish, I, ef-ficio, 6ro, -feci, country, fin-es, -lum, w. (16, a.) 

-feotum. courage, vlrt-iifl, -utis,/, 

across, trans (occ.). cowardice, ignavia,/. 

aUhe {adv.), juxta, pariter. deadly, (66.) 

aUowed, it is, or agreed on, constat decree, a, decretum. (61, 5.) 

(im|iers.). defU, a, salt-ns, -us, m, 

appear {seem), I, videor, 6ri, viaus* deny, I, nego, ar^ 

(48,) dictator, dictat-or, -oritt. 

amdocraiic party, (61, a, n,K) drive on shore, I, e-jicio, Ihre, -Jeci, 

attempt, 1, Conor, ari. -jectnm. 

hanU^ civitate pello, expello j in drive from, I, ex-igo, €re, -egi, 
exilitunpello, 6re, |»epuli,palsain, -aotimi. 
or ex;i§o, «re, -egi, -actum. dutg, honestttm. (61, e.) 

! each other, to, inter se. 

ekaiige qf purpose, ineonatantia, /. lioStis, inimictui.* 

contrary, oonia:»ri|ks. mkrprise, (64.) 

* jkostis, m emrny in war, **a f&t^gaer;'* inimical m 

{NBTSonal enemy. 


Em mu 
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&verM4nff. ($$.) 
esecdknit optiiiitis.* (5T.) 

Mel4B, -e. 

» mmeBtors, {Wl a, «. ») 
ffjreUU^ /, praedi-co, ^re, -xi, 
•ctuta. 

futltre, (da.) 
glorious^ ptaeclaras. 
granc^futherf av>u8, -i, 
himaei/^ a, um. • 

hopeBf I jormvA I Jiope* (Voc. 5, 
and see 6i.) 

ignorant o/t I am, ignoro, Sre 
(aeo,). (22.) 

interest (subsL), utilit*as, -atis, /. 
(51, c.) 

yom gou, /, me tib^ or ad te ad- 
jun-go, &re, -xi, -ctum. 
know, 1, BC-io, scire, -ivi, -itum. 
last {of time), proximus. 
lead, I, transdu^co, 6re, -xi, -ctum. 
list of, I ivrite a, perscri-bo, 6re, 
-pai {trans,)» 
lUtle. (53.) 
lofty, praealtus. 
marsh, pal-us, -Cidis, /, 
meditate on, I, cogito, are, de 
{ahl,\ 

merchant vessel, navis oneraria. 

mistaken, / am, erro, are. 

much, (63.) 

name, mod, fama,/. 

native land. (16, a.) 

liable, praeclarus. (61, a, n,\) 

no one, nemo, nullius.^ 

object, (54. ) 

oppress, I. Voc. 6. 

past, the, praeterita, n., plur, (52.) 

pathless, invius. 

persecute, I, insector, ari (dep.). 
poor, pa«p-er, -6ris, 


populm party, |N3^iiliu>es» *mmL 
posterity, (51, J 
praised, tohe, landand-tis, -thh, 

im c.) 

praiseworthy, landabil«is, 
proclamation, ©dictum, (51, 1.) 
promises, I make, poUiceor, (54.) 

property* (51,5.) 
pursue,!, s^aorj, secutoe^d^). 
rashness, temerit-as, -atis, /, 
resolve, /, statu-o, fere, %i. > 
rich, the, (51, a* and Voc. 7.) 
river, dnm-cn, -mis, n. 
saying, <t, dictum. (55.) 
scarcely, vix. 
shatter, /, qaasso, 5re. 
sink, I {trans,), demer-go, fere, -si, 
-sum. 

sometimes. Voc. 1, 
spare, /. Voc. 1. 
speak, I. Voc. 1. 
storm, tempest-as, -atis,/. 
strikingly, graviter. (66.) . 
think, / {reflect), cogito, ftre, 
threats, / make ^ I threaten, Voc, 6. 
throne {metaph.), (17.) 
traditicms, 1 hand down, trad-o, 
fere, -idi, -itum, 
transact, ago, fere, egi, actum. 
unhealthy, pestilen-s, -tis. 
unjust, iniquus. 

variance^ with , , I am at, pugno, 
are, cum {abl . ). 

venture on {enterprises), 1, audea 

(M.) 

violent {storm), maximus. 
vole of the senate, senatus consul- 
turn. (51, b, ) 
well-affected, (60, p, ) 
winter, hi-ems, -fenus,/ 
youth, a, adolescens. (51, a, n.*.) 


Exercise 8. 

A. 

1. He said that he would never® banish the good and 
wise. 2. We are all ignorant of much. 3. He said, that 
courage and cowardice wertf contrary to each other. 4, *'|t 

* i?enio(Babsil>.sn«Ao«»o)isusediittlMiiom.atulacc.(ii«niMie<H]k la 
tfOier oaaw tite »dj. (wtSim, tmlli, ntUlo, .S, -o) ahould bvaaiartMaiad. 

•SmSS. 
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Itpp^rs that he wae banished with you, not by the Dic- 
tator himself, hut by a praiseworthy vote* of the senate. 
S. Sfe resolved to abandon the aristocratic and to join 
the popular party. 6. He said that rashness and change 
of purpose were not to be praised. 7. He was an excellent 
youth, and a most faithful friend to me; he had much 
conversation with me that day about the futu:^.. 8. 
Having returned to Rome he promised to transact every- 
thing^ for Iris father. 9. The army was led by Hannibal 
through many pathless defiles, and across many broad 
rivers, and many lofty mountains and unhealthy* marshes, 
iilto the country c;^;f the enemy. 10. You will scarcely 
venture to deny that duty was sometimes at variance with 
interest. 11. I know that your forefathers ventured on 
many glorious enterprises. 1 2. He makes many promises, 
many thfoats, but I believe that he will accomplish very 
little. 

B. 

1 3, You, said he, were meditating on the past ; I was 
attempting to foretell the future ; I now perceive that both 
you and I were mistaken. 1 4. He tells (us) that he has 
been driven by these brothers, his deadly enemies, from 
his throne and native land ; that they are persecuting with 
unjust* proclamations* and decrees all the well-affected, all 
the wise; that no one’s property or good name is* spared; 
that rich and poor are alike oppressed. 15. I hope to write 
a list of the many striking sayings of your grandfather. 
16. These objects, said he, did our forefathers pursue ; these 
hopes did th^y form ; these traditions have they handed 
down to posterity. 17. It is allowed that many noble 
deeds were done by him. 18. I rejoice tblbt you spoke 
little and thought much. 19.. It is said that many 
merchant vessels were shattered and sunk, or driven on 
shore, by many violent storms last winter. 


^ See 6. 


Super! (See 57, a , ) 


Super! 


^See 5. 



EXERCISE IX. 

ADJECTIVES— ADVERBa 

58. The adjective and the genitive case of substantives 

(see 214) are both used to define the meaningf of the sub- 
stantive. So in English, “ the kingy palace/' “ the royal 
army.” Hence the Latin adjective is often used where in 
English we employ the preposition with a noun. 

Thus— 

Res alienae. The affairs of others. 

Conditio servilis. The condition or state of slavery, 

Vir fortis, A man of courage. 

So often with proper names — 

Pugna Cannensis (not Cannarum), The battle of Cannae. 

Populus Komanus (never Romae),* The people of Rome, 

Ohs. So “ vir fortissiraus,” “ a man of the greatest courage.” In 
Datin thi^ adjectival genitive of quality may be used only where an 
adjective is added to the substantive. We can say *^vir summae 
fortitudinisj** not ‘‘vtr fortitudinis.” (See 303.) 

59. Sometimes we must use a Latin ^nitive where 
the adjectivg is wanting, or rarely used, in Larin. 

Corporis, or animi, dolor. Bodily or menial pain. 

Omnmm jtidicio or sententiis. By a unanimous verdict, oi 
unanimously. 

In hoc omnium luctu, Tn this universal mourning. 

Men unius sentenfid. By my single vote. 

Post hominummiemorialL Within human memory. 

60. The Latin adjective is used in agreement ^th i 
substantive where we use a partitive substantive ei^resa 
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whole, met, wMdh, top, etc., followed bythe preposition 
“ot;’ Thus— 

fSummuB mond. The top of the mountain. 

In mediam viam. Into the middle or centre of the road. 

Eeliqimm opus. The rest of the work. 

Ima mllis. The bottom of the valley. « 

Novissimum agmen. The rear of the line of marcH 

Tota Ghraecia. The whole of Greece. 

Summa temeritas. The height of rashness. 

O&a adjectives^ especially where, as with mmmm, mediuSj 

et^c., ambiguity imght arise, geuerall y sta nd before the substantive, 
not^ as the attribute usually does, aSerit.^ 

61. The adjective is often used in close connexion with 
a verb, where in English we should use either an adverb 
or an adverbial phra^e^ i.e. a preposition and noun. 

Ittvitus haec dico. I say this unwillingly^ or ivith reluctance^ 
or againM my will. 

Tacitus haec cogiiabam. I was meditating silently, or in 
silence, on these subjects. 

Imprudens hue veni. I came here unawares. 

Incolumis rediL I returned safely, or in safety. 

Adversos, aversos, aggressus est. He attacked them in 
front, or from behind. 

So — Absens condemnaius est. He was condemned in his 
absence, 

Totus dissentio, I disagree wholly, or entirely. 

Frequentes convenere. They came together in, crowds, 

Fivus. In his lifetime. Mortuus. After his death. 
fugere. They fled in opposite directions. 

62. So the adjectives solus {unus), primus (prior if 
of two), ultimus, are joined adverbially 'v^ith the verb 
to express “ only,’’ first,” " last,^’ where we should add 
a relative clause, or an infinitive mood, and make the ad- 
jective the main predicate. 

Primus haec fecit. He was the first who did this, or to do 
this. « , 

Solus mala nostra sensit. He was the only person who 

« Jierceiyed our evils. 

Ultimus venisse dicitur. It is said that be was the lasHo 
come. 
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63. Certain^ svb$tmntiv^ also, especially those which 
relate to time^ age, and office^ are used with the verb, wh#re 
in Eng^sh we should use an adverbial phrase. 

Eoc puer, or adolescens, or senex, MdkL 1 learned Ais 
lesson (54) in mg h&yhxd^ or or oli age. 

Hoc consul ixmt He made this vow in his considsUp^ or 
^ as consul 

So — Vicior. When victorious ; ** in the hour of triumpli.'* 

64. A single adverb in Latin will often represewt p 
whole adverbial phrase in English; and on the othai 
hand an English adverb will often require a Latin phrase, 
or whole clause, or combination of words. (Intr. 1 9 and 
52.) Thus— 

JPie, With a good conscience. 

Divinitus, By a supernatural interposition. 

Omnino. Speaking in general, as a general rule, etc. 

So — Easily. Nullo negotio. 

Indisputably. Dvbitari non potest quin . . (See 133.) 
Fortunately. Opportune acddit ut , . , (See 123.) 
Possibly. Fieri potest ut , , , 

You are obviously mistaken. Err are te manifestum esl 
You are apparently unwelL Aegrotare videris. 

It must therefore never be taken for granted that an 
adverb in one language can be translated by the same part 
of speech in the other. 


Vocabulary 9. 


acquU, /, absoT‘VO, 6re, -vi, -utum. 
attain to, Irszl obtain (Vvc. 3), 
or arrive at (Voc. 1). 
hmut\ful^ pul-cher,^ -chnor, -cher- 
rimus. 

born (partic. of 1 hear), natus 
(nascor, i am bom), 
boyhood, in hia. (634 
break {a law), /. Voc. 6. 


brought up (partic. of I bring up), 
educfttus (edUco). 
change, 1, muto, ftre. (21.) 
clothing, vestit-us, -Us, m, 
compamona, hia, &ui, suos, etc. 
conacience, with a good. (64t.) 
conaeni {mbst, ), consezis«uiv *48, niu 
crowds, in. (61.) 
death, after hia. (6l4 


^ Pulcher h ** beautiful iu a general sense t amoenmt ** leVe|^ p look 
on,*' is applied to natural objects such as a li^dscape or soeneiy* 








hon-or {-m\^ *6ris, wt, 
Mm^rprise, (64.) 

/, ]^r*mitto, 6re, -misi, 

ep, cmul-us, 4, m* 

/€i|k amoenus. (See p. 71, n.^.) 
/aUhy good, fid-es, -ei,^ 
farmhouse, villa,/. 
food, viet‘ti8, -da, m. 
fortune, lortuna,/ 

Jkneral, fuB-us, -firis, n* 
gather together, to {intram,). 
Too. 3. 

Yoc.6. 

honour, I iqf external marks of 
honour), orno, are. ^ 

Mnd of, every, omn-is, -e. 
kindness, bomt<as, *ati8,/* 
l<Mi, the, ultixnus. 
late, too {adv.), sero. 
lifetime, in his. (61. ) 

Ueten to, I, aud-io, ire. (23.) 
look doom on, /, de-apioio {tram.), 
6re, -spexi, -spe^m. (23.) 
management, procurati-o, -onis,/ 
marble {adj. ), mannoreus. 
miThd, 1 am out of my* Voc. 6. 
miraculous interposition, by a. 
(64.) 

monument, monumentum, n. 
neglect, I, negle-go, €re, -xi, -ctum, 
next, the, proximue ; insequen-s, 

, *tis. ‘ 

office, Voo. 2. 


old age, in my, (63.) 
odier persons, of {adj. ), (86 ) 

panic, pav-or, -oris, m, 
plain, camp- 128 , -i, m, 
poet, po^t-a, -ae, m. 

! point Qti<, I, monstro, are. 
post up, I, fi-go, 6re, -xi, -xum. 
rea^ch, I, pervenio ad . . , 
read through, /, per-l6go, Sje, -ISgi, 
• -lectum. ^ 

recover myself, /, me re-cipio, 
-cepi. 

relinquish, I, o-mitto, 6re, -misi, 
•mi88um. 
safety, in. (61.) 

I silence, in, (61.) 
speech {to soldiers, or multitude), 
oonti-o, -onis,/ 

spread hmeatk, I, sub-jicio {tram,), 
6re, -jeci, -jectum ; subjicior 
{intram.), (20.) 
state {adj.), publicus. 
summit, (60.) 

supply yon with these tilings, 1, 
haec tibi suppedito, &re. 
tomb, sepulcmm, n. 
troublesome, molestus. 
turn to, I. Voc. 3, 
unanimously. (59 . ) 
universal, (59. ) 
whole of, (60.) 
wholly. (61. ) 

write, I, 8cri-bo, 6re, -psi, -ptum. 
youth, in my. (63 ; also 51, n.*.) 


Exercise 9. 

1. He said that the management of other people^s affairs 
was always exceedingly^ troublesome. 2. In this universal 
panic your brother was the first to recover himself. 3. I 
obeyed, said he, the law^ in my youth : I will not break 
it in my old age. 4. I was the first to venture on these 
enterprises ; I will be the last to relinquish them. 5. In 
his lifetime we neglected this poet; after his death we 
honour him with a state funeral, a iparble tomb with 

' To be expressed by superlative adj. (See 5T. ) 

* PlUral. Lex (sing. ) is seldom used in an ahsiract sense ; it means 
a law. 
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many beantiM^ononnments, and every kind of dMinetioty 
6. The king having been (14, a) the first to reach Jthe 
summit of the mountain, looked down in silence on the 
fair plains spread beneath his eye (pL), 7. He turned® 

to his companions and pointed out the farmhouse in which 
he had been born and brought up in his boyhood ; too 
late, said he, has fortune oJianged. S, He promised to 
supply the army of Eome with food and clothing. > 0. I 
read through the whole of this proclamation in silence ; it 
seemed to me that he who wrote and posted it wp (wheii) 
written was out of his mind. 10. He was unanimously 
acquitted, and returned home in safety ; the next year he 
attained with universal consent to the highest office in the 
nation. 11. The soldiers, having gathered together in 
crowds, listened to his speech in silence. 12. I entrust 
myself wholly to your good faith and kindness. 1 3. No 
one can with a good conscience deny that your brother 
returned home in safety by a miraculous interposition* 


1 Super!. (87.) 


Participle. (See 16.) 


EXERCISE X 


THE RELATIVE. 

65. In a relative or adjectival smtenccy each clause^ has 
its own verb, and its own independent construction. The 
relative pronoun gui is of the same gender, number, and is 
joined with the same person of the verb, as its antecedent 
substantive, or pronoun, in the other clause. (See 12.) 

Arb5res seret diligens agricdla^ quarura adspiciet haccam ipse 
nunquam.^ The careful husbandman will plant trees y 
4iany fruit of which he mil himself never behold. 

Mulierem^ aspicio quae pisces vendit. I see a woman wlw 
is selling fish, 

Uhi est puer, cui Uhrum dedisti ? Where is the boy io 
whom you gave the book 1 

Adsum qui fe^jpi. J, who did the deed, am here. 

For the meaning of the term adjectival y as applied to a clause, or 
to the sentence of which such a clause forms a part, see Intr. 81. 

66. Where there is more than one antecedent, the rules 
for the number and gender of the relative are the same as 
those for the adjective. 

Pater ejus et mater qui aderant His father and mother 
who^were present. (47, a.) 

Divitiae et honores quae caduca sunt liiches and distinc- 
tions, which are perishable (things). f48, h.) 

67. Sometimes a relative refers not to a single word, hut to the 
whole statement made by a clause. When this is the case, we often 
find id quody for quod only. (Here id is in apposition to the former 
sentence.) Somenmes quae res is found : «» dreumstanee whickJ’ 

Timoleoriy id quod difkiliul^putatury^apientius t/iMt secundam 
gmm ad/vmam fortuncmu Timoleon, though this (lit a tHmg 

^ For meaning of clause, see page 20, note. 

* For place <nnmquamy see Intijf 02. 
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.Ill — 

whu^) is thovghttlie more di^olt (task), bore proe^nty more 
wisety tbim adTersity. ^ ^ 

Multae eivitakt a €^o defecertmi; qiSSe res mtiUorim hdlwwm 
cmsa fwit. Many stales tsTolted from O^ynis ; and iJm (see 
18 ) {mcumdane^ was the cause of many wars. 

06f. — “-4s” is often used in English as e^ivalent to thin^ 
tuhich/* or “ which , in reference to a whole clause. 

“ Hh, as you have heard, died at Borne.” lUc, id qtjcd avMduH, 
Bomae mortem ohiit 

68. A relative pronoun in the accusative case is fre- 
quently omitted in English, but never in Latin. 

This is the man / saw. Hie est quern vidi. 

He found the books he wanted. Libros quos voluit rqperii, 

69. When in English the antecedent is qualified by a 
superlative, the superlative is in Latin placed in the rela- 
tive clause. 

Vohei civitatem, guam habebani optunam, perdiderunU The 
Volsci lost the best city they had. 

The same place is given to any emphatic adjective, 
especially those of number or amount. 

Equites, quos paucos secum hahuit, dimisit. He sent away 
the few mounted men whom he had with him. 


Use of qui with is, 

70. The demonstrative pronoun which corresponds to 
qui, as he to who, is not ille, but is. Hie is only used 
when great emphasis is laid on the “ he ; “ that %oell 

known, or that otJoer person.” Is may be thus used of all 

I am the man I always was. Is sum qui semper fui. 


71. Where the antecedent and relative are in the 
same case, qui without is will express he who where 
the cases are different, is is to be used. 

• • 

Qui haec videbant flebmt. Those who saw this (the 
spectators) wept. 

Eia, qui adstahant, irascebatur. He Was angry with those 
who stood by (the bystanders) 
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72, d (ii), etc,, often answer to omr " one/' men/* 

man/* when need to denote a class of persons. 

Bum qui Aaec facit odi I hate one who, or a man who 
does this. 

Eos qui haec faciuni odi I hate men who do this. 

Qui alone (71) will express the same phrases. ^ 

Qui haec faciunt, pejora facient Men who are doing this 
will do worse. 

' 73. The oblique cases, especially the genitive and 
dative, of the participle are often used to represent '' him 
who/* "those wh<f.** 

Adstantium clamore perterritus. Alarmed by the shouts 
of the bystanders, or of those who stood by, or of those 
standing by, 

Interrogantibus respondit. To those who questioned him, or 
to those questioning him, or to Ids interrogators, 

74. But we must never combine ei, eorum, eis, etc.^ 
with the participle d ^pte a^clas^s. Eorum aAstantium, 
eos adstantes, is very bad latm^foF " those who stood by/* 
or " those standing by.” 

75. Sometimes the force of the demonstrative in is qui, 
and similar combinations, hie qu\ etc., is emphasised by 
placing the relative clause first, and the demonstrative 
pronoun, in the other or principal clause, afterwards. 

Qui turn te defendit, is hodie accusat. He who (the very 
man who) then defended you is to-day accusing you. 
You» former advocate is your present accuser. 

This construction is always to be used^where a strong 
contrast is dwelt on. ^ * 

76. Observe how often the substantive has to be ex- 
pressed in Latin by a clause beginning with qui, is qui, 
ea quae, etc., i.e. by an adjectival clause. Thus — 

Qui me ceperunt, my capUms; qui rge vicit, my coTiqueror; 
(ea) quae vera sunt, the truth. 

(See 175.) 

Is qui, with the subjunctive, will be treated further on. 
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Yocalulary 10, 


again and aj^otn, saepe (saepusiine). 

(#7.) 

agretmmt {wWh)g lam in, consen- 
tio, ire, -si, -sum (cum, abl.). 
assistance, I come to his, sub-v&uio, 
-vSni {dat.)* 

conctmiisg {]^ep,), de {abl,). 
despise, I, de-spicio,^ 6re, -spexi, 
-spectumu 

directions, in different, (W.) 
disagree with, 1, dis-sentio. (See 
agreement . ) 

dismayed, 1 am, perteir-eor, 6ri, 
-itus. 

dismiss, I, di-mitto, 6re, -misi, 
-misBum. 
entirely. (61.) 

first . , . *hen, primum . . . deinde. 
foot-soldier, ped-fis, -Xtis. 
gladly, llbena (adj.) (61), or liben- 
ter {adv.). 
halt, /. Voc. 1. 

helplessness, in, in-ops, -ttpis {adj.). 
(61.) 

institution, an, institutum. (51, o.) 
join him, I, (20, and Voc. 8.) 
keep my word, I, fidem prae-sto, 
are, -atiti. 

know, 1 {a^fact), soio (Voc. 8) ; (a 
person) nOvi, nCsse, ndveram 
(nOram). 

ma^, the, (contemptuous), hom-o, 
-Inis. 


meeXf, 1 come to, obviam vfemo, 
{dat,), 

occasion, on that, turn. (Intr. 10. ) 
one. (72.) 

oppose, /, adversor, ari {dat). 
order, /, jubeo, 6re, jussi, jussumr 
poverty, paupert-as, atis, /. 
present, 2 am, ad-sum, -esse, -liii. 
rctther, / would. Voc. 7. 
reluctarvtly. ( 61 . ) 
repeatedly again and again, 
riches, diviti-ae, -arum. 
ruin, exitium, n. (16, 19.) 
scatter, / {intrans.), dissipor, Sri. 
( 20 .) 

seek for, I, pet-o, fere, -ii, or -ivi, 
-itum. 

send hack, I, re-initto, are, -misi, 
-misBum. 

set at nought, I, con-temno,* are, 
-tempsi, -temptum. 
shout, clam-or, -oris, m. 
slave, I am a, servio, Ire, -ii, -itum, 
stand by, I, ad-sto, -stare, -stiti. 
story, I tell a. narro, -are (64. ) 
suddenly, subito. 
to-day, hodie. 
to-morrow, eras. 

treat lightly, I, parvi® facio, are, 
feci, faeftum. 

value highly,!, magni^aestimo, are. 
woman, muli-er, -ans. 
yesterday, heri. 


Exercise 10. 

i. Those ^ who were in agreement with you yesterday, 
to-day entirely* dpagree (with you), 2. Both you and I 
despise one who^ would j-ather be a slave with^ riches 
than free with poverty. 3. We know that he, concerning 


' I>espicio, I look down on as beneath myself; contemno, I think 
lightly of in itseif^parvi facio ; spemo, I put from me ; aspemor, th® 
s^e, with idea of stron|| dislike '^repudio, I put from mo with Con- 
tempt ; neglego, I am indifferent to. 

® For this genitive see 306. 

* The relative clause to come first, is to be used in the other Clause 
{See 78.) * See 8, 6. 
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whom you havO toH us all this story, expects to attain 
In the highest offipSi the greatest distinctions ; but^ I 
hope that he will never obtain them; for I know the man. 
4. I who® repeatedly opposed you in your youth, will 
gladly come to your assistance in your old age and helpless- 
ness. 5. I sent you the best and bravest foot-soldiers 
that I had with me; and having promised^ to senjl them 
back, you reluctantly kept your word. 6. He ordered 
those standing by (him) to follow him; but they were 
dismayed by the shouts of those who were coming to 
meet (him) ; first halted, and then suddenly scattered and 
fled in different directions. 7. The woman for whom you 
were seeking is present ; I will therefore^ hear and dismiss 
her. 8. The best institutions and laws you have set at 
nought, and this^ will be your ruin to-day. 9. The 
things® which I treated lightly in my boyhood, I value 
highly in my old age. 10. T who® was the last to come 
to your assistance on that occasion, will be the first to 
join you to-morrow. 


^The demonstrative and conjunction, hut, tkerefore, etc., to be ex- 
pressed by the relative. 

® The relative clause to come first, >s to be used in the other clause. 
(See 76.) 

* See 14. * See 67. 


For all succeeding Exercises the Stvdeni is referred to the 
General Vocabulary at the end of the Booh. 
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Qui in Oratio Obliqua.— Co-ordinate and other uses. 

77- The verb in an acljectival danse is in the indica* 
five mood, unless there is some special reason for the 
svhjuncHve, 

For instance, if the verb in the principal clause is in 
oratio obliqua, ie. is in the infinitive after a verb of saying 
or thinking, the verb in the j^i^i-clause will be in the sub- 
junctive. 

Thus — Mulierem aspicio, quae pisces vendit (Oratio recta.) 
I see a woman who is selling fish. 

But — Ait se mulierem aspicere, quae pisces vendat. (Oratio 
obliqua.) He says that he sees a woman who is 
selling fish. 

Exceptions to this rule will be explained further on. 

Obs , — This idiom extends very widely in Latin. It holds good not 
only with relatives, but with all subordinating conjunctions, and 
applies not only to indirect statements, but also to ii^iirect commands 
and questions. (See Exercise lvi.) 

78- Besides its use in adjectival clauses, qu^h also used 
very largely as a substitute for both kinds of conjunctims^ 
(Intr. 53, 54, 85 .) 

(i.) It is often used as* equivalent to the co-ordinating 
conjunctions and, but, so, therefore, etc., and a demonstra- 
tive, to connect together co-ordinate sentences and clauses* 
(See 13.) 

Ad regem vmi, qi]#in etm ... I came to the king^ 

and when I had seen him, ... 

Indeed the Latin rehiwe is often need wj^re we shotiid u;se%« 
demmtrative only. 1%us nothing is comhioiier lor iLaMii 

n 
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seBteaoes to begin with — Quibus auditis^ having heard 1M$ ; Quod 
vidUf when he saw M$ ; quam ob rem, qu<^irca, arid therrfor^f 

Tim IS called the eo-orddnoding use of the relative, because it links 
co-ordinate sentences, (Intr. 74.) The relative so used does not 
alfect the mood of the verb any more than a demonstrative pronoun, 
or the conjunction et 

Thus, if qui used for “ and ” connects (or co-ordinates) a principal 
verb in oraitio ohliqua with another, it will introduce an infinitive 
mood, 

Dixit proditorem esse eum . . . quern brevi periturum esse. He 
said that he was a traitor . . . and that he would soon perish. 


79. (ii.) The Lakn relative is also largely used in place 
of many kinds of subordinating conjunctions ; uty in order 
that, or, so that ; quamvis, although ; quod, because. 

The verb which follows qui, when so used, is in the 
subjunctive. 

[The following Exercise will include only its adjectival 
use as subordinate to oratio ohliqua, and its co-ordinating 
use as a substitute for a conjunction. Its use in the 
sense of ‘'in order to,” “so that,” etc., will be treated 
further on.] 


Other Uses of the Relative. 

80- after universal negatives, as nemo, nullus, 

nihil, is eqijivalent to “ who not,” and should be trans- 
lated by qui non, or by quin if the relative is in the 
Nominative (or occasionally the accusative) ckse. Qui non 
or quin will always be followed by a subjunctive} 

Nemo est quin te dementem puteL There is no one hut 
thinks jrou mad ; or the whole world thinks, etc. 

Nemo fwit quin viderim. There was no one whom I did 
not see (but quern non is more usual). 


i ihe explanation of the aubjuncti ve will be given in ita proper place. 
(See Qui with the Subjuuctiye, Exercise Lxui.) 
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81. It has b^en ali^eady said that the English relative 
with words such as only, first, last, as its antecedent, isjaot 
usually expressed in Latin by a relative clause, but by 
an adverbial use of the adjective. 

He was the first who, or that did this. Primus haec fecit, 
(See 62.) 

82. Eelative clauses m English, especially sUch as 
correspond to a clause beginning with it, are often ex- 
pressed in Latin merely hy the emphatic order of the 
words. 

Ab hoc homine inter/ectum esse fratrem twum negat. He 
says that it was not by this man that your brother was 
killed ^ 

83. When the predicate of a relative clause is a sub- 
stantive, the relative is often attracted into the gender of 
the predicate instead of agreeing with its antecedent. 

Thebae, quod Boeotiae cajgut est, Thebes which is the 
capital of Boeotia, 

Ohs. — The same attraction takes place with demonstrative pronouns. 

Ea (not id) vera est pietas. TJmt is true piety, 

Eocercise 11. 

In the following Exercise the italics indicate the use of the 
co-ordinating relative, 78 (L). 

1. He pretended that he had met the man^ who had 
killed the king by poison. 2. There is no one* but knows 
that one who does not till his land will look in vain for a 
harvest. 3. The exiles believed that they had reached 
the locality from which ^whence) their forefathers were 
sprung. 4. I hope to avert this ruin from my country 
and therefore I am willing to venture on or endure any- 
thing. 5. He promised to lead his troops into the country 
of the Eemi, and (said) th^t he hoped he should® soon 
recall them to their allegiance. 6. Having heard this he 

perceived that the ambassadors spoke the truth/ and that 

: ? 

^Is, (Tl.) *Foreut, (Sa.) • That which (pi.) was trae. (70.) 
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the danger was innr^ing. 7. He said tl^at he had never 
|}r€^erred expediency to duty, and (that) therefore hB would 
not abandon allies whom he had promised to succour 

8. Having ascertained this fact, he promised to break up 
the crowd which had gathered around the king’s^ palace. 

9. He pretended that it was not for the sake of gain but 
of friendship that he had giyen me all the booki^*which 
his brother had left. 10. He said that the friends for 
whom you were looking round were all safe, and therefore 
that he for his part was free from anxiety. 11. He 
pretends to reject glory, which is the most honourable 
reward of true virtpe. 1 2. All the world- knows that the 
moon moves round the earth. 

’ fi 

^ Adjectiye. |68.) * See SO. 
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Correlatives, 

84, The relative pronouns and pronominal words, qui 
(who), qvulis (of what kind)^ quantm (of what size), qiwt 
(how many), answer respectively to the demonstratives 
is (he), talis (of such a kind), tantvs (of such a size), tot 
(so many). 

When they answer to these demonstratives, all relatives 
except qui, and even qui with idem, are to be translated 

by the English '' as'* « 

Talis est, qualis semper fuit He is such as (of the same 
character as) he has ever been. 

Tantam^ haheo wluptatem, quantam tu, T have as much 
pleasure as you. 

Tot eranf rnUites, quot maris jiuctus. The soldiers were 
as many as the waves of the sea. 

Idem est qui semper fuit He is the same as (or that) he 
has always been. 

Ees perada est eodem rrwdo quo antea. The thing has 
been dqpe in the same manner as before. 

85. When thus used, "the two pronouns which corre-* 
spend with each other are called correlative, or correspond* 
ing, words. 

As with is and qui, so with the others, the relative or adjeetiva] 
clause is often placed finjet, and tlee other or principid clause last. 


^ Tantus is sometimes used in a limiting sense, just as (ofi^p^as) 
much as tautum fadet quantum coaeSus eritf he *wiU do no mtm 
than he is comp^ed (to do) 
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TMs is in SkCCOTdmxm iritli the genemi tendencj^ of Latin to place 
till^^ost emphatic part of a sentence at or near the end. (Intr. 91.) 

*' Quot oidstahant homines, tot erant sententiae. There were as 
many opinions as there were men standing by. 

Qualis /utt domina, talem ancillam invenies. You will find the 
maid of the smie character as her mistress was. 

« 

Such** in English is* often used where or 
amount is meant rather than kind or quality. Such — as 
should then he translated into Latin by tantus — quantus ; 
not by talis — qualis. 

We must therefore jilways ask ourselves whether such ” means 
** of such a kind” or “so great.” Thus, in “ the storm was such as I 
had never seen before,” such ” evidently means “ so violent ” or “ so 
great;” in “his manners were such as I had never seen,” “such” 
evidently means “ of such a kind.” In the former case we must use 
tantus, in the latter talis, 

87. When “ Such ** means “ of such a kind,'' the place 
of the pronominal adjective talis is often taken by the 
genitive of quality* (See 58.) 

Ejusmodi, hujusmodi, istius modi. Of such a kind, of such 
a kind as this, of such a kind as you speak of. 

Hujusmodi homines odi. I hate such men (as these). 

88. “ Such " in English is often combined as an adverb 
with an adjective, — “ such good men," “ such a broad river.” 
Talis and tantus cannot of course be used as adverbs. 
We must say — tarn bonus vir, or talis tamque bonus vir ; 
tarn latum *jiumen, or tantuni tamque latum Jlumen, — 
not, talis bomis vir, tale latum Jlumen, ^ 

Ohs, — and taUs are oiten* combined with hie, sometimes 
with ills/ haec tanta multitudo, this great number of men, or so great, 
or such a, multitude as this. So the adverb tarn. 

Hie tarn bonus vir. So good a man as this, or, this good man. 

89. The same correlative construction iif used with relatival or 
pronominal adverbs, as, e,g, those of place. 

TJhi (where) corresponds to ibi, illic (there), kio (here). 

Tlyde (whence) inde (thence), him (hence). ' 
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Quo (whither) corresponds to eo, illue (thither), hme (hither)* 
Qua (in the direction in which) „ ea, hoc (in that or this directicp). 

Inde venistif unde ego. You have come from the mmeplac^ml. 

Eo redA.it, unde profectus e$t. He returned to the place ^om 
which he had set out. 

90- Observe also that with idem, ^ (atgue) freqmenUy 
takes\he place of qui. 

Eotdem ap (=quae) ia sentio, my views (54) are the same 
as yours. 

91- With alius, contra, aliter, and words signifying 
contrast, ac (atgue) is the rule. 

Aliter ac tu sentio. My views are different from yours. 

Sometimes quam is used. 

lies contra quam (or atque) expectavi evenii. The matter 
turned out contrary to my expectation. 

See Comparative Clauses, Ex. lxii. 

92. Where a strong difference is pointed out, a repeated 

alius is often used ; dicere, aliudjjh^g, ‘‘ there is 

all the difference betweenspHEng^’Sfid*" actmg "‘speak- 
ing is one thing, acting another f 

93. AU that has been said (77) as to the mood of the 
verb in g-m-clauses applies equally to every kind of relative 
clause, whether introduced by a relatival o^ pronominal 
adjective, such as qualis, etc., or by a relatival adverh, such 
as uhi, unde, • Thus — 

Ubi tu es, iU est /rate/ turn. Your brother is in the same 
place as you. (Dicit) ubi tu sis, ibi esse fratrem tuumi. 

So — t 

Qmlis fuerit frater tuus, talem te esse dkuni. They say 
that you' are* of the %ame character as your brother 
was. 


1 Ac is never used before a vowel ; see Intr. p. 14, noU, 
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A. 

TMs Exercise (A) contains examples of various relative construc- 
tions; instances of relative clauses in Oratijo Ohliqm will be 
found in B. 

1. This is the same as that. 2. You are of the same 
•character as I have always believed you to be. 3. All the 
world knows that the past cannot be changed, 4. The 
waves were such as I had never seen before. 5.' He died 
in the place where ^ had lived in boyhood. 6. He was 
the first who promised to help me. 7. I will send the 
most faithful slave I have with me.^ 8. There is no one 
but knows that the Gauls were conquered by Caesar. 
9. The island is surrounded by the sea which you (pi.) 
eall ocean. 10. The Gauls are the same to-day as they 
have ever beenr. 11. He was the first to deny the 
existence of gods, 12. I was the last to reach Italy. 
13. That expediency and honour are sometimes contrary 
to each other (is a fact^ that) all the world knows. 14. I 
believe him to have been the first within human memory* 
to perpetrate such a monstrous crime, and I hope he will 
be the last to venture, on anything of the kind. 

This Exercise may be also varied by placing “ he said before 2, 4, 
7, 10, and altering the sentence accordingly ; thus he said that 
you mre of the same character, as he had Sways believed you to be.’^ 

B. 

1. All the world allows that you are of the same 
character as your father and grandfather. The scouts 
having returned to the camp brought back word that the 
enemy, who had flocked together in crowds the-day-before, 
were now breaking up and stealing away in different 
directions. 3. He said that he would never abandon such 
good and kindly men, who hadtso often come to ^^id in 
adversity. 4. My objects^ are different from vours, nor are 

^ 8, 06«. * Omit in Latin and compare 88 . • See 59. 

* Express by neut, pi. of adj. (see 5t) ; so with ** hopes.** 
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my hopes the same as yours. 5. He said that he himself^ 
was the same as he had ever* been, but that both jAe 
state of the nation and the views of bis countrymen had 
gradually changed, and that the king, the nobles, and the 
whole people were now exposed to dangers such as they 
had never before experienced. 6. Many ships of war 
were shattered and sunk by the violence of the storm ; 0 
single merchantman returned in safety to the points from* 
which it had set out. 


* HimaeM f—quidem after “he (he at tecut, he on fAe one hmdj» 
® Ever = always, as in the in-ecedlng Exercise, A. XU 

• Whence. (89. ) 




EXERCISE XIIL 
THE INFINITIVE AS SUBSTANTIVE. 

94. The infinitive^ mood (see Intr. 51), as doing little 
more than name the general action or state denoted by 
the verb, is used ^ a verbal substantive of the neuter 
gender. Thus — 

Sedere me delectaf. “ To dt*' or sittmg,'^ delights me. 

The English word sitting ” is here a verbal noun,^ and must be 
carefully distinguished from the participle, which resembles it in form 
only. Compare “ eittitig rests me ” witjih “ he rested sitting on a bank.” 

95. This infinitive may be thus used as a substantive 
in two cases only — (1) in the nominative y either as subject 

^ The indnitive mood is so called because the verb in this form is 
not defined or restricted by inflexions denoting person or number. 
Were it not for its special use in Latin, already noticed, as marking 
statements which are made in oratio obliquay it could hardly be called 
. a mood at aU ; for it is ouly when so used, as answering to what in 
moat languages is represented by a conjunction {that^ etc. ) and a finite 
verb, that it in any sense acts as a true verb by joining together two 
conceptions of the mind (see Intr. 11). By a “mood” we mean a 
specie mode {modus) or manner in which a verb does this (see 147). In 
its other uses, as in that mentioned in the present exercise, the infinitive 
can hardly be called a mood, but, as explained in 44, a verbal noun ; for 
it makes no statement, but merely names a single idea, that state or 
auction which the verb not only names, but predicates of its subject. 
Oonmare s^fre with sedeo. « 

• The origin of this English verbal noup in dng does not come within 
the scope of this work. From its similarity in form to the participle, 
it has acquired a participial construction, and we no longer say “the 
seeing of you,” but ” the seeing etc. As such, it is synonymous 

with the ordinary, or prepowrional, form of the English infinitive 
^Ho see but its use is much wider than that of the Latin infinitive, 
and even than that of the gerund* ^ We can say ‘ * he went away 
without speaisingt** ” instead of answering f where the Latin gerund is 
inadmissible (see Gerunds) ; and it also answers to the supine in -um : 
“he^sent us out foragin^^” properly c* (i.e, an or on) foraging, — noe 
pabulatum emisii. 
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to est^fuit^ etc., followed by a neuter adjective, or witb an 
impersonal verb, or verb used impersonally; (2) in 
accusative^ as subject to another infinitive, after a verb 
sentiendi vel declaraTidi, * 

Nihil agere me ddeciaL Doin^notixing is a pleasure to me. 

Tur]^ est mentiri. It is disgraceful to lie, or, lying is 
disgraceful. 

Dixit turpe esse mentiri He said that lying Was disgrace- 
ful 

For other cases see 99. 

Ohs* — The infinitive thus used may be the antecedera to a rdcUivCf 
which will be in the neuter gender, 

Laudari, quod, or id quod, plerisque gratissimum est, mihi 
molestissimum est. To be praised, which is very pleasant 
to most men, is to me most disagreeable. 

96. But though the infinitive is thus used as a sub- 
stantive, it retains some part of its true nature as a verb. 
For — 

(a.) It is qualified, not by an adjective, but by an 
adverb. 

Good writing ” is bene senhere, not boiium scribere. 

Bene arare est bene colere. Good ploughing is good farm- 
ings 

(h.) It is joined with or governs an accusative, or other 
case as its object. 

Haec perpMi, et patria carere, miserrimum est. To endure 
these things, and to be deprived of one’s country, is 
most wretched. 

(c,) It retails the tenses of a verb. 

Haec facere, fecisse, fac^wrum esse. The doing, the having 
done, the being about to do, this. 


97. This infinitive is also joined with a subject, which 
is always in the accusative case. 

Te hoc dkere mihi est grfUissimum* Four saying this is 
most welcome to me. 


O&a.— -In English, when an infinitive (or a s^tence introduced by 
is the nominative to a verb, it genera% foUom the verb, the 
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ffmowoi *^U** beimf tm it« TepresentatiTe l>efore the verb, It 
ll^^lea8aItt to he It is attan^ ikeA ym ehmlA my so.” 

3Xjh “ iV' is Dot to be translated into Jjatln. We must write simply, 
Laudari esl Te hoc dicere minm est, 

98. This substantival infinitive, with or without other 
j^vords, will often express the nominative and accusative 
cases of English abstract nouns for which Latin eitfrer has 
no exact equivalent, or for which the infinitive is (often) 
preferred.. Thus — 

(a.) Sibi placere, “self-satisfaction;’^ suis rebus cofitentum esse, 
^^©ontentment mentiri, “falsehood;” cunctari, “procrastination” 
(■»cunctatio) ; improhts laudare, “praise of the bad ; ” /e/icew esse, 
^‘success ;” prosperis rebus uti, “prosperity.” 

(6.) So, too, as Latin has no single word to express “happiness” or 
** ^titude,” the infinitive is mostly used for both. Thus — 

* BeaJte vivere, or heatum esse vita heata, or happiness. 
draiiam hahere^gratus animus, or the feeling of gratitude. 
Oratias ageref the returning thanks, or expression of gratitude. 
Gratiam debere, the being under an obligation. 

Gratiam referre, the returning a favour, or the showing gratitude. 

These are instances of the general tendency of Latin 
to prefer direct and simple to more general and abstract 
modes of expression. 


99- But in all such phrases the infinitive is only used in 
the nominative or in the accusative of oratio ohliqaa. In 
other cases, and with the accusative after a preposition, 
the gerwnd (or gerundive) takes its place.^ Thus — 

Pugfmre, to fight, or fighting; but^ pugnandi cupidm, 
desirous of fighting ; ad pugnandum pmcdm, prepared 
for fighting ; pugnando virmmuB, we shall win the day 
bg fighting. 

Ohs , — The gerund governs the substantive with which it is com- 
bined, the germdi/oe agrees with it. See Gerund and Gerundive, xlix. 

Gratias agendo (Gerund). 

Ad agendas gratias (Gerundive). 


^ In Gi^eek the infinittre with the article can be used in all oases,— 
rh, ToO, rf /SariXsikiyssfregnare, regnandi, regnando* 
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Eocercise 13. 

1, It is always delightful ^ to parents that their children 
should be praised. 2. He said that it was disgracefill to 
break one’s word, but keeping one’s promises was always 
honoure^ble. 3. Both your brother and you*® have told 
many falsehoods falsehood is always vile. 4. It is one 
thing to be praised, another to have deserved praise. 
5. To be praised by the unpatriotic is to me almost 
the same thing as to be blamed by patriots 6. Feeling 
gratitude, says'* he, is one tiling, returning thanks 
another. 7. Procrastination, which in all things was 
dangerous, was, he^ said, fatal in war. 8. Pardoning the 
wicked is almost the same thing as condemning the 
innocent. 9. Procrastination in showing gratitude is never 
praiseworthy ; for myself^ T prefer the returning kindness 
to being under an obligation. 10. Happiness is one 
thing; success and prosperity another. 11. Brave fight- 
ing, says^ he, will to-day be the same thing as victory ; by 
victory we shall give freedom to our country. 


‘ The intensive superlative may be used here and with many of the 
other adjectives in this exercise. (See 57, a.) 

* See 26 and note, * See 54, 

• See 32, 6. ® See 11, a. 


* See 40 . 



EXERCISE XIK 

FINAL CLAUSES. Ut, Ne, QuO. 

100- The English infinitive mood ("Ho do,<to go,” — 
properly a gerundial use of the infinitive with the pre- 
position to) is constantly used to denote a purpose, or end 
in view (finis). 

But in Latin prose the infinitive mood is never used 
in this final sense.^ 

The English final infinitive is expressed in Latin in many ways. 

“ He sent ambaspdors to sue for peace is never expressed in Latin 
by legatos mini pacem petere,” but in various other ways, either by 

a. legatos misit ad pacem petendam (Gerundive), 

b. „ pacis petendae causa (Gerundive) . 

c. „ pacem petitum (Supine), 

d. „ qui pacem peterent (Relative Clause), 

or, especially if the purpose or end in view is strongly dwelt on, 

e. legatos misit, ut pacem peterent. 

The following rfiles, therefore, must be carefully 

attended to 

101. (i.) That,” when equivalent to in order that, and 
followed by niay or might ; also "" in order to ” and to ” 
in the same sense, "^followed by an English infinitive, must 
often be translated in Latin by tot with the subjunctive. 

Multi alios laudant. ut ah illis^ laudentur. Many men 
praise others, thxt they maj/ he praised by them, or, to 
he praised by them, or, in order to he praised by them. 

Multi alios landahant, ut ah Ulis laudarentur. Many men 
were praising others, in ordtr to he praised by them. 


* Hence such parenthetic clauses all ""not t<f mention,** “so to say,** 
“not to be tedious,** must never be translated by the XAtin infinitive, 
butrby ne dicam, ut dicam, ne longue eim, 

^ llUe is here used in place of the less emphatic Us, as a marked die* 
tinotion between thememme and others is int^ded. (xi, d.) 

n 

m 
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(ii.) "That”=^'ii order that, followed by not, or any 
negative word (the verb having may or might for ^ 
auxiliary), must be translated by m {^lesf) with the 
subjunctive. Ne expresses a negative purpose; a purpose 
of preventing y and often answers to the English phrase ** to 
prevent,” or avoid.” 

Gchinae avesque reliquae pennis fovefit pulloSf, nc fnghre 
laedantur. Hens and other birds cherish their young 
with their feathers, that they may mt he hurt by the 
cold, or, to prevent that they be hurt, etc. 

Gallinae avesque reliquae pennis fovehant pidlos, ne frigore 
laederentur. Hens and other birds were cherishing 
their young with their feathers, that they might not be 
hurt by the cold, 

Notice the correspondence of tenses laudant . . . laud- 
enty/r ; laudahant . . . laudarentur ; fovent * . . laedan- 
lur; fovehant , . , laederentur^ (See 104.) 


102. When the dependent clause expressing purpose 
i,e. the final clause, contains an adjective or adverb in 
the comparative degree, *Hhat” is translated hj quo^hy 
which; this is equivalent to ut eo^that hythis {means), 
but quA) must never be used in this sense without a com- 
parative. 

Medico pato aliquid dandum esse, quo sit studiosior. I 
think that something should be given to the physician, 
that he may be the rrme attentive, or to make him more 
attentive, 


103. Ut is never used Vith a negative in final clauses ; 
“ that no one,” when a purpose is expressed, is never ut 
nemg, but ne quis, (See 109.) When a second or third 
ne£rative final clause is added, neve or neu is us^d instead 
of neque, 

Boc fed, ne tibi displicerem neve amicis iuis nocerem, 
did this to avoid displeasing you, or injuring your 
friends. 
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Sequence of Tenses/ 

The tenee of the verb in a final elanse will cause no 
difficulty. The rule is very simple. (Bead the Classifica- 
tion of Tenses, given at 177.) 

104. If the verb in the principal clause is in a ^^imary 
tense, present, true perfect, or future, the verb in the 

or ne- clause will be in the present subjunctive. 

Haec scribo, scripsi, scribam, scripsero, ut honq sis ammo. 
I writey have written^ shall write, shall have written, this, 
in order that^you may be in good spirits. 

If the principal verb is in a historic tense, i.e. imper- 
fect, aorist perfect, or pluperfect, the subordinate verb will 
be in the imperfect subjunctive. 

Haec scribebam, scripsi, scripseram, ut bono esses animoJ 
I was waiting, wrote, had written, this, in order that 
you miglit be in good spirits. ^ ^ 

105. The liatin Perfect discharges the part of two English tenses, 
and has therefore a double construction. (See 1«T.) 

Laudavi U, ut bonus haberere. I praised you that you might be 
accounted good. (Laudari is historical, an aorist tense.) 

Laudarf te, ut bonus habeare.^ I have praised you that you may 
be accounted good. (Laudari is primary, a perfect tense.) 

Emrcise 14. 

1. In order not to be driven into exile, I shall pretend 
to be mad. 2. That you might not be punished for this 
crime both your brother and you told many falsehoods, 
3. He pardoned, it is said,^ the wicked, in €>rder to obtain 
a reputation for clemency. 4. He spared the best patriots 
when he was* victorious, in order that his own crimes 
might be forgiven. 5. He praised your countrymen again 
and again in their presence, in order to be praised by 
them in his absence. 6. The enemy will, they say,* be 
here to-morrow with^ a vash army in order to* besiege 

J But even in the latter case the Komsns often wrote haberere, looking 
rather to the past tiine when the itUenikm wasjormed. 

*Beeas. *%,h. * Oenuidive with 100, a 
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our city. 7 . I^iat he might not be eondenmed in hie 
absence he hastened to go to Eome. 8. It is said thayike 
told many falsehoods to make^ himself seem younger tmn 
be really was. 9, It seems that he wishes to return home 
in order to^ stand for the consulship. 10. There ie a 
tradition that he refused to accept the crown to avoid dis- 
pleasing his brother, or injuring the lawful heir. II. In 
order to testify his zeal and loyalty he hastened in his^ 
old agero Rome, and was the very first^ to pay his respects 
to the new king. 


^ See 102. 3 100, 6 . * See 63. * lit., firet qf aU. See.02. 



EXERCISE XV, 


Ut, Ut non, IN CONSECUTIVE CLAUSES 

106. Ut with the subjunctive is also used in Latin to 
"denote, not a purpose, but a consequence or resuli 

'‘ "We see the differenoe at once in English. 

(a.) I ran against him in order to throw him down (Final) ; 

(h.) I ran against him with such force that I threw him down 
(Consecxitive). 

In the former sentence, (a), nothing is said of the result, only the 
end in view, or motive, is mentioned. In the latter, {h), nothing is said 
of the motive, only the result is named. 

It is the peculiarity of Latin that this result, even when stated as 
an actual fact, is described by ut with a verb in the subjunctive mood. 
Tanta vis prohitatis est, ut earn vel in hosts diligamus. Such is 
the force of honesty, that we love it even in an enemy. 

That we love it ” is stated as a fact, and would be indicative in 
other languages, but in Latin diligimus would never be used after a 
consecutive ut. 

107. The Latin ut, therefore, is used with the same construction 
in two different senses, but the context will almost always prevent 
ambiguity. In such a sentence as »wer humi prolapsus est, ut crus f ran- 
geret, the boy fell down so that he broke (or so as to break) his leg, 
intention vroxHd be absurd. Very often ut final correspond to 
some such word or phrase as idcirco, eo consilio, oh earn causam, etc., in 
the principal clause ; ut consecutive to adeo, or tarn, or ita, or tantus : 
and thus the meaning of ut is made clear at once. 

Hoc 60 consilio dixi ut tibi prodessem, I said *this to he of use 
to you, or with the intention of being of use. 

Hoc ita dixi, ut tibi prodessem, I said this so as to he of use to 
you, or in such a manner that 1 was of use to you. 

108. The English as before the infinitive, and after 
so, such (in Latin tantus, tqlis, tarn, adeo, etc.), mnst 
always be translated by ut with the subjunctive. 

. H&m tarn pdem est, ut cmnia efficere possit. Nobody is 
80 powerful as to be able to perform everything. 
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But in comparisons, is followed in Latin, as 

in English, by an indicative. 

Ut multit%do solet,^ cmmt/rrmL They are’ running to^ 
gether, as a multitude Is wont to do. 

Here ut introduces, not a consecutive, but a comparative <^lau$ie 
(Intr. 8iJ), and the construction may be compared to that of tantm 
followed by quantum, as opposed to iantus followed by Ut. 

Compare 

TsiUsfuit ut nemo ei crederet. He was of svck a character ^at 
no one believed him, 

with 

Tails fuit qualem nemo antea viderat. He was of stich a char- 
acter as no one had seen before, 

and note the difference of the moods in Latin. 

109. A negative consequence is not expressed by m, 
but by ut non. 

Tanta fuit viri moderatio, ut repugnanti mihi non irascer- 
etur. The self-control of the man was so great, that 
he was not angry with me when I opposed him. 

The following rule is therefore most important 

That nobody ) if expressing purpose C ne quis 

That nothing f and followed may or j ne quid 

That no i might must be translated J nt ullus 

That never ; by ( ne unquam. 

But if they express consequence, and are 
followed by a simple English indicative, 
must be tijinslated in Latin by 

In both cases alike the* verb will be in the subjunctive 
mood. Thus — 

The gates were shut that no one migld leave the city (or 
to present any one fron^ leaving, or in order to prevent 
any one, etc.)? Portae clausae smt, ne quis whem 
relingueret. ^ 

The fear qf all men was so great, that no one left the City. 
Tantus fuit omnwm metvs, ut nemo urhem reliqmrU, 
a 


ut nemo 
ut nihil 
ut nullus 
ut nunqua/m. 
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110. Aa m no ona” in fipal clauses, and 

or ^wquisast'^or, and, tliat no one/' so also in in- 
dicative clauses, 

" and no one ” is always nee quisquam, 

** and nothing " „ nec quidgnam, 

" and never ” „ nec ungwam. 

SimUaxly nec ullm (adj.), nec iiaquam, ‘*and no whei^," etc. 

Closely allied to the consecutive is a limiting force 
6f ut, the negative of which is frequently translated by 
the English " without.” 

Ita bonus est, %t inierdum joecceL He is good to this 
extent (or he is only so far good), that he makes mis- 
takes sometimes. 

Nec perdi potes, ut non alios perdas. Nor can you be 
V ruined without mining others. 

Compare with the first example the limiting use of tantus, 
84, note. 


Sequence of Tenses. Tenses of the Subjunctive. 


112. There is no such simple rule for the tense of the verb in the 
consecutive clause as that given for the final clause, and there is 
greater variety in the tenses ; but in practice there will be little 
difficulty 


Use the tense of the subjunctive mood which you would 
use if the verb were, as it would be in Bnglish, in the 
indicative. 


Thus — 

“ He is so wicked that nothing has ever called him away from 
crime ; ’’ 

“has ever called” is the “true perfect write therefore, 

Tam vmprohus est ut nihil evm unguam a scdere revocaverit. 

We b#ve here a present teixse in the principal, a true perfect in the 
conseouraVe clause ; both are prima^ tenses. (See JT7.) 

Hoc eum adeo terruit ut vix hodie prodi'k aMeat. Thifl so terru^^ 
fied him that he scarcely ventures to come forward to-day, 
hW one tense is historic, the other pimary, but the Sn^ish is a 
sufficient guide. 
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113. The only difficulty is the choice between the perfect end the 
eubjUnoiive in the consecutive dense alter an historic^ 
aoriA {perfect m the princijifial clause. ^ 

The imperfect subjunctiye denotes a emtimuom etate, or aBtUn i 
or one described as commencing; or as strictly contm^amom w4h 
some point in past time. 

The perfect subjunctive represents (a) a state or action as simply 
a fact m the past (aorist) ; or (5) a fact still producing a result jhi 
the mitfd of the speaker (perfect). 

That the army was flying^ or began to fly (impellect ) ; that the 
army fled (aorist) ; that the army has fled (perfect) — will represent 
the three tenses in English : the two latter would both be expressed 
in Latin by the words “ ut fugerit/* as opposed to “ ut fiigeret exer^ 
citus/* (See 186, 186.) 

If the verb in the consecutive clause implies con^ 
tinuance, or contemporaneous time in the past, use the 
imperfect subjunctive. If it denotes a single fact, or on& 
looked on as now completed, use the perfect subjunctive^ 
Thus— 


Tania fuit pesiis ntpermulH quotidie perirent, rex ipse morbo 
absumptus sit. The pestilence was so great that many died 
daily, and the king himself was cut off by the disease. 

Duds adventus adeo militum redintegravit. animos ut impettim 


extemplo | 


facerent. 

fecerint. 


The general’s arrival so restored the 


soldiers' spirits that they charged at once. 


Facerent implies at once began to fecerint, may either mean 
“ charged ” as a simple fact (aorist), or in vivid language “ they have 
charged ” (perfect), as though we saw the fact. 

With the perfect (aorist), the consequence is looked upon as a 
single result, at once achieved, and not as spread over a space of time, 
for which idea the impeyfect would be appropriate. 


Future Subjunctive. 

114. The only future subjunctive is the participle in ‘Tub com- 
bined with the right tense of the verb sum. This must therefore be 
used where the result denoted by the consecutive clause is a future 
one. Thus — 

Nunquam posthac pugnabimus. We shall never fight again 
(after this). 

But— 

Adeo territi sumus ut nunqwam posthac jjjugnatud We 

have been (or were) so frightened tha;^ we shall never 
again. 
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«a fjdeo tmritos faisse ut nun^ttam postm pugnaturi essent 
^ He said that they (himself and' his companions) had been so 
^ frightened that they woutd never fight again. 

115« The pluperfect subjunctive, our would have^^^ is represented 
In a consecutive clause by the participle in -rui with the perfect snj^ 
junciim of mm. Thus — 

N&mo mperfuisset. No one would have survived. 


Tamia fuit caedes ut . . . nemo superfuturus fuerit. The slaughter 
was such that no one would have survived. 


Instances of Sequence of Tenses. 

116. 

Hoc ita facio, feci, faciam, ut tibi displiceam. I do (am doing), 
have done, will do, this so as to displease you. 

Hoc ita feci, faciebam, feceram ut tibi displicerem. I did, 
doing, had doiie, this so as (the^i) to displease you. 

Hoc ita feci ut tibi displiceam (rare). I did this so as now to dis- 
please you. 

Hoc ita feci ut tibi di^licuerim. J did this so as to have now dis- 
pleased you, or 1 did this so that (as a matter of fact) I 
displeased you. 

Dixit se hoc ita fecisse ut tibi displiceret. He said that he did this 
so as to displease you. 

Hoc ita fed. ut tibi displiciturus sim. I have done this so that J 
shall displease you (or so as to he likely to, etc.). 

Exercise 15. 

1. I have lived, said^ he, so virtuotisly, that I quit life 
with resignation. 2. He had lived, he said,^ so virtuously, 
as to quit life with resignation. 3. I will endeavour, said 
he, to live so as to be able to quit life with resignation. 
4. He said that he had lived so*as to be able to quit life 
with resignation, 5. The charge of the enemy was so 
sudden that no one could find his arms or proper rank. 
6. Thereupon the enemy made a sudden ^ charge in order 
to prevent any of our men fropi finding either his arms or 
proper rank. 7. Thereupon he^ began to tell many^ false-*' 


1 See 40. 

« nie (the other), 11, d. 


* Use adverb, made suddenly a charge. 
^ See 54. 
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hooda with the intention of preserving his life. 8. He 
told so many falsehoods that no one b^elieved him tkftn, 
and that no one has ever put faith in him einoe. 9. He 
was so good a king that his subjects loved him in his life- 
time, sighed for him after his death, honour his name and 
memory to-day with gratefiiP hearts, and will never 
forgets his virtues. 10. The waves were such r s to dash 
over the whole of® the ship, and the storm was of such a 
kind as I had never seen before. 11. The cavalry charged 
so fiercely that had* not night interfered with the contest, 
the enemy would have'^ turned their backs. 12, You 
cannot, said he, injure your country without* bringing loss 
and ruin upon yourself and your own affairs. 13. I said 
this with the intention of benefiting you and yours, but 
the matter has so turned out that I shall injure you whom 
I wished to benefit, and benefit those whom I wished to 
injure. 14. So little did he indulge even a just resent- 
ment, that he pardoned even those who had slain his ^ 
father. 


^ Superlative. See 57. 

* Nisi with pluperf. subj. 


* See 60. 
" 115. 


»See lU. 




EXERCISE XVI, 

lit, Ne, INTRODUCING A SUBSTANTIVAL CLAUSE.^ 

117. One of the jnain difficulties in translating English 
into Latin is to know when to represent the English 
infinitive by the same mood in Latin, when to use a con- 
junction, such as ut or ne followed by the subjunctive. 

We have already seen that the Latin infinitive takes the place of an 
English conjunctional or that^clsaiae after verbs of saying^ thinking , 
etc. (81-32). f 

On the other hand we hare seen that the Latin infinitive must 
never be used to express either a ^purpose or a result (100, 106), 

But besides these clear cases, which need cause no difficulty, many 
verbs which in English are followed by the infinitive require in Latin 
an uU or clause. These clauses, lliough originally adverbial, are 
yiirtaslij substantival. 

Thus in ore te ut hoc facias, I entreat yon to do this,” ut hoc facias Is 
in the strictest sense an adverbial or final clause, ^ I entreat you, with 
a view to your doing this but it may also be regarded as equivalent 
to an accusative case after <yroj compare, pacem oroj and it is usual 
to consider those clauses whose final nature is not obvious at first sight 
as substantival clauses, and to class them as such, under the name of 
indirect commands or entreaties, with the*- indirect statement and 
indirect question. (See Intr. 80.) 

118. The English infinitive after verbs^ and phrases 
of entreating, commanding, deci^eing, advising, striving, 
effecting, must be translated into Latin by ut, or, if a 
negative is required, by ne, followed by the subjunctive 
mood. 

Such verbs are nearly all the verha imperandi vel elfilciendi, 
such as OTO, peto, precor, opto (hot voIg), edico, impero (not 
ju^o), hortor, momo, suadeo, video (I take care), permitto 


^ For the meaning of the term suhstantivai clause see Intr, 80. 
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(not Bvm or patu^),fa{$io^ effido, imjfmtro (I oHain by ask- 
ing), and such phrases as id ago, I make it my 
** operam do** ** I take pains,'* 

The Sequence of Tenses, as well as the \se of w in 
negative clauses, will be that of the final clause (104) 
Thus — ^ 

Z7t hostem terreret, mUitihus imperavit, ut elipeos hastis 
percuterent. In order to terrify the en^y h^ eom- 
manded the soldiers to strike their shields with their 
spears. 

Here the first ut introduces an adverbial (final), the second a 
(virtually) substantival clause. 

Magno o^ere ie hortpr, ut hos lihros sfudlose legas. I ear- 
nestly advise you to read these books attentively. 

Capram nionet, ut in pratum descendat. He advises the 
she-goat to come down into the meadow. 

Hoc ie rogo, ne demittas animum, I beg of you not to be 
disheartened (literally, not to let your mind sink)!^* " "" ’ 

Effecif Ihe ex urhe exirent. He prevented their leaving the 
city. 

Mihi ne quid facerem imperavit. He ordered me to do 
nothing. 

119. We must therefore never say hoc te facere, or non 
facere oro, suadeo, hoidor, for — I entreat, persuade, exhort 
you to do, or not to do this,” but always hoc ut, or hoc ne 
facias, etc. The ut is sometimes omitted, especially with 
the 2nd pers. sing. ^(See 126.) 

120. But there are exceptions to the rule which must 
be carefully noticed. The commonest of all is juheo (I 
bid), which takes an infinitive with the accusative. 

Compare 

Consul militibus ut (or ne) pedem ref errent imperavit 

with 

Consul milites pedem refejre jussit (or vetuit). 

And the infinitive construction is usual -with and 
cupio (I wish, desire), also with veto, 1 forbid, ptoh4>e^u^ 
prevent, conor, I endeavour, smo, patiof^ I allow. 
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l!2\ii It Itts ahMkdy Iwea sidd (4B) tJutt some Twbs of purpotingy 
etc., take the iBlboitive when the Bubject of both f erba is the 
same, but an or clause when the subject of the second verb is 
different; ego ns redirem, curavit, he took care that I should not 
return ; nec redire cwrat, and he does not care to return. In the 
second exainpl^|l|iUrat is a modal verb (t2). 

122, It is important to observe that the sanvB verb 
may be used in two senses, and therefore with t'^^o con- 
structions. 

It may be used as a verb sentiendi vel declarand% in 
which case it will take the accusative and infinitive (31) ; 
oj it may be used as a verb imperandi ml efficiemdi (118), 
in which case it “v^ll be followed by an ut- or ne- clause ; 
thus — 

(a.) Moneo adesse hosteiii. I warn you that the enemy is at 
hand. 

^ Ne hoc facias moneo. I warn you not to do this. 

(K) Mihi persfosum est (5) finem adesse. I was persuaded 
that the end was near. 

Mihi persuasum est ne hoc facerem. I was persuaded 
not to do this, 

{c.) Mihi scripsit se vonturum esse. He wrote me word 
that he would come. 

Mihi scripsit ne ad se venirem. He wrote to me (to 
order or beg^e) not to come to him. 
h (d.) Fac venias. Be sure to come. - 

Fac te venisse. Suppose yourself to have come. 

The same verbs are used in English with a double con* 
struction ; but where we use the conjunction that ” Latin 
uses the infinitive, and Latin uses a conjunction where we 
use the infinitive. 

« 

123, Many impersonal verbs and phrases are followed by 
an t4^-clause containing a verb in the subjunctive. This 
clause acts in place of a subject to the impersonal verb. • 

Accidit ut nemo senator adesset. It happened that no 
senator was present, or, no senator happened to be 
present. « t 

Fx (MO factum est ut helium i^keretwr. The consequence 
of this (78) was that war*^ was declared, or, the result 
was a declaration of war. 
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Tkea© ctom^ are properly speaMng comecidwe, as those in ivt^ 
tl8, axe properly fiml; hence ut nemo, not ue guis m the hrai 
example. (See 10».) 

The sequence of Tenses will be that of the consecutk-e clause. 

06s.— Never translate happened to Mm to he absent^’ hy 
dccidit ei ohesse, always by ei accMit ut ahmet, or else by is forts 
ahfuit 

• 

124. Tantum ahest, “ so far from,** is always used impersonally, 
and is foUow’ed by two w^-clauses, of which one is substantival and 
subject to ahcst^ the other is adverbial^ being a consecutive clause 
explaining tantum, 

Tantum abest ut nostra miremur ut nobis non sati^sfa^ciat ime 
Demosthenes. So far are we from admiring our own woAs, 
that Demosthenes himself does not satisfy us. 

JJt nostra miremur ; a substantival clause, standing in place of a 
suMect to abest 

tft nobis non satisfcbciat ipse DemostJoenes ; an adverbial||plause 
which, joined with tantum., qualifies abest like an adverb of degme or 
quantity. 

The same idea might also be expressed by adeo non » , . uty or by 
non modo non . . . sed, as, 

Adeo non nostra miramur ut nobis non satisfaciat, etc. ; or, 
Non modo non nostra miramur, sed nobis non satisfacit. 

125. The following verbs and phrases are followed by lU, intro- 
ducing a substantival clause. 

(a.) It follows ; the next thing is, sequitur : or proximum est 

(6.) It happens by chance, casu accidit 

(c.) Hence it lit. thus it happens. 

(d.) Hbwhj^p^ns 

(e.) irSis possible, fieri potest ut lit. it can happen that. 

{/.) It is (quite) impossible, ntdlo modo fieri potest ut, lit. it cannot 
happen that. 

{g.) It remain^, reliquum est, restat 
(h.) So fex from, tantum abe^t ut — ut 
(i.) I will not allow myself to, non commfjMg^ ut 
^ ( j.) He succeeded (in becoming consul), effeciT^ut consul jieret). 

(£) He contrived (not to be punished), effecit {ne poenas daret). 

126« Ut is generally omitteji (especially before the 2nd person 
singular) when Sae subjunctive is combined with oportet, neeem est, 
vdvm, nolim, licet 

^ Moc facias velim. I would have you do this. 

Culpam fateare neeesse est You must needs avow your fault. 
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127. The ordimmy construction of the case of the 

|>erson after words of entreating and commanding, etc., 
m ^ 

(a.) Te orOf obsecro, rogo, moneOf admonee, hortor, ddhortoTf 
juheo^ veto, prohileo, sino. 

(k) Tibi impero. praecipio, edico. mando, permitto, 

U,) K^^^{^s)%eveto,postulo^ tmpetro, 

\d,) fldgllo^ precor^ "both with acc, as (a), and a or 

ah with abl. as (c). 

128. Juheo expresses our “bid,” and may be used in^a wide sense, 
and wherever in oratio recta we should use tne imperative. Salvere te 

= salve. It may express the wish of equals, superiors, or inferiors. 
Impero implies an order from a higher authority, as from a 
commanding officer. 

JBdicOf a. form^ order from some one in office, as a Praetor, etc. 
Fraecipio, a direction or instruction from one of superior know- 

J ledge. 

anao, a charge or commission intrusted by any one. 

Permitto differs from sinOy as meaning rather to give leave actively j 
dnOy not to prevent. Permitto sometimes means “ to intrust whoUy 
to,” “ hand over to.^ 


Exercise 16. 

A. 

1. I entreated him not to do tliis;^ but suggested to him 
to trust his father. 2. He exhorted the soldiers not to be 
disheartened on account of the late disaster. 3. He made 
it his aim to avoid injuring any one of his subjects, but to 
consult the good of the whole nation. 4. He gave orders 
to the soldiers to get ready for fighting, and exhorted 
them to fight bravely. 5. The senate passed a resolution 
that the consuls should hold a levy. 6. I resolved to 
warn your brother not to return to Eome before night. 
7. And, to prevent him from telling any more falsehoods, 
I bade him hold his peace. 8. It happened (on) that day^ 
that the consuls were about to hold a levy. 9. I prevailed 
on him to spare the vanquished (pA), and not* to allow 


* Co-ordinate relative. (See 7S.) 

* JVevc or new. (Se* 108. ) 


* See 8, (a). 
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his (soldiers) to massacre women and oliildten. 10. I was 
the first to warn him not to put faith in the falsest and 
most crtiel of mankind. 11. Tou^ and I happened that 
day to be in the country; the consequence^ of this was 
that we have been the last® to hear of this disaster. 12. 
He said that he would never allow himself to promise to 
betray Tiis allies. 

B. 

1. Thereupon Jie earnestly implored the bystanders not 
to obey men^ who were ready (subj., 77) to betray both 
their allies and themselves in order to avoid incurring a 
trifling loss. 2. He succeeded at last in persuading the 
Spaniards that it was quite impossible to leave the city, 
(which was®) blockaded on all sides by the enemy, un- 
harmed. 3. He says® that he never asked you to pardon 
the guilty or condemn the innocent. 4. I will not, said 
he, allow myself to be the last to greet my king after so 
heavy a disaster, 5. The jury were at last persuaded that 
my brother was innocent ; they could not be persuaded to* 
acquit him by their verdict, such was their terror^ of the 
mob. 6. News has been brought to me in my absence 
that the city has been taken : it remains (for me) to retake 
it by the same arts as® those by which I have lost it. 7. 
So far am I from praising and admiring that king, that it 
seems® to me that he has greatly injured not only his own 
subjects, but the whole human race. 8. So far am I from 
having said everything, that 1 could take up the whole of 
the day in speaking ; but I do not wish to be tedious.^® 9, 
It never before happened to me to forget a friend in his 
absence, and this^' circumstance is a*great consolation to 
me to-day . 


' See 26, note. 

* See 72. 

* See 33. 

* See 63. 


® See 123, example 2. ® See 62. 

* Omit relative and vse participle. 

^ See 25, last example. * See 86. 

• M See «a, ii. See 67. 



EXERCISE XVIL 

Quominus, Quirf. VERBS OF Fearing with Utt Ne. 

129. These two compound words are used as conjunc- 
tions after verbs and phrases which denote jpi'evention, 
hindrance^ oppositioUy etc. 

Quo eo (hoc) minus, '‘that by it the less,” or 

''that by this ineans the less.” Quin=^q;ui (old abl.= 2 w), 
and ne, the old form of the negative, “ that by it not.” 

130. Quo minus is generally, quin only, used when the 
srerb of preventing, etc., is joined with a negative or virtual, 
□egative. 

By a virtual negative we mean vix, aegre, "scarcely,” 
' with difficulty,” or questions expecting the answer “ no,” 
' none,” " nothing.” 

131. Quo minus often answers tX> the English verbal 
aoun in -ing combined with a preposition. 

Naves vento tenehantur quominus in portum redirent. The 
ships were prevented by the wind from returning into 
harbour. 

Fer te stetit quominus vinceremus. You were the cause 
of owr not winning the day. 

Non recmaho quominus ie in vincula ducam. I will not 
object to taking you to jpison. 

In all these instances a negative result or aim (two 
lotions so often identified in Latin) is expltessed by quo- 
ninus. 
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132. Qwin is still more common than quominm, but is 
only used after negative words and phrases. 

(a.) Nec muUum afuit quin interficeremur. And we were ttot 
far from losing our lives, 

(5.) Nec evm unquam adspexit^ quin frairicidam compeUareL 
And she never beheld him without calling him a 
fratricide, 

(a) vix inhiberi potuit, quin samjae^ret He could scaicely 
be prevented from throwing stones. 

{d,) Nullo modo fieri potest quin errem, Tt is quite impos- 
sible that I am not mistaken, or hut that I am^ etc. 

(e.) Fieri vix potuit quin te accosarem. It was scarcely 
possible for me not to accuse you. 

133- Quin is also used as equivalent to '^hut that*' or 
“ that " after verbs or phrases ul doubting, combined with 
a negative, or virtual negative. 

Quis duhitat quin hoc feceris? Who doubts (=no one 
doubts) hit that {or that) you did this ] 

134. Quin is also used (see 80) as containing not a 
conjunction but a relative pronoun {qui, quae, quod, and 
nef 

Nemo est quin [=qui non] inidligat.* There is no one but 
{who does not) perceives, e?' all the world perceives. 

In all these uses quin is joined with the subjunctive. 

135. But it is also u^ed sometimes as a direct interrogative = 
non? 

Quin hoc mild das ? How {or, why) do you not give me this 1 
i,e, give it me ; 

and sometimes as a mere emphatic particle = “ nay quinetiom» 
moreover.” 

In these senses it can be joined with any mood. 

136- (a.) Mecuso (quominus) means properly “ I protest against/’ 
^give reasons against,” (re and cay^sa) ; hence it is equivalent to our 
“ object,” M is sometimes used less emphatically as a modal verb 
with the infinitive (42) ; but the English I refuse ” in the aenae 

am reluctant” is generally to be turned by %o^o, or, if a refusST 
expressed in words is meant, by nego with future in -ras. 
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(&«) DvbUo when |>«g»liTed (see 190 ) is foUowed b^r but it is 
also used as a modal Torb in tbe sense of ** hesitate, ” scruple/ 

Thus we sometimes find not only 

yec TtmM^ quominuB hoc paHar. And I do not protest against 
suffisring ‘mis, 

JTsc SMUat quin hoc facere avdeat And be does not hesitate to 
venture on doing tlm. 

but — 

Neqm hoc pati recusOf nec hoc audere dubitat. 


137« (I.) Words and phrases followed by quin with the subjuno 
tive are : — 


(f) 

(h.) 

(c.) 

s 

(i) 

(h.) 


lii 

( 1 .) 


All the world (believes), nemo est quin (credat). 

Not to doubt, non duhitare {quin). 

There is no doubt, non est duhium or duhitandxim (quin), “ it is 
not doubtful/' 

Who doubts ? quis duhitat (quin) f 

It cannot be (it is impossible) but that, fieri non potest (quin). 

I cannot refrain from, temperare mihi non possum (quin). Bee (j.) 

It cannot be denied, negari non potest (quin). (Rare : the in- 
finitive is to be preferred.) 

To be very near ; to be within a very little, minimum ahessej 
hand multum abesse (qmn) ; always used impersonally. 

To leave nothing undone to, mhil praetermittere (quin). 

I CStTOOt but, I cannot help, fiaccre non poseum (quin). 

To restrain, to keep back from, retinere, tenere (after negative 
words, and aegre, “with difficulty,” vix, “scarcely,” etc.). 

What reason is there against ? quid causae est (quin) f 


(II.) Verbs that may be followed by quominus. 

To frighten from, to deter, deterr&re. 

To hinder, prevent, obstare (dat.), impure (acc.). (So officers, 
ohsistere, repugnare, intercedere, etc.J‘“ 


Frohiheo and veto mostly take the infinitive. (See 120.) 


Verbs of Fearing. 

138. The construction used in Latin aft^ verbs of 
faring is quite difiTerent from that which follows verbs of 
hoping, (See 37.) 
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With verbs of feariiiir, thxt as well as Imt must be 
translated by Tie, that not by ut^ 

Such verbs are timeo, metuo, mrm*, etc., aqd the same 
construction is used with such phrases as periculum €$t 
(Jmt\ metm est, etc. 

After such verbs and phrases the English future and 
the verhil substantive are translated by the presmt or 
imperfect subjunctive, with ut or 

VmoT ne veriai, I fear that he will come, or, I fear or 
am afraid of his coming. 

Vereor ut veniat I fear that he mil not come, or, I am 
afraid of his not coming. 

Feritus sum ne or ut veniref. I feared that he would, or 
would not come. 

Periculum erat ne hostes urhem expugnarent. There was a 
danger of the enemy's taking the city. 

139. But where stress is laid on the idea of futurity, 
or the sense of likelihood is introduced, the subjunctive 
future, i.e. the future in with sum (114), is used. 

Vereor ut hoc tibi profuturum sit. I am afraid that thi( 
is not likely to do you good 

Q }^ — pVerbs of fearmg are sometimes used Wke recUso and dubito six 
modal verbs in close combination with the infinitive. 

JVsc mori timet. And he is not afraid of dying. 


^ The origin of this use of ne and ui after verbs of fearing is not quite 
clear. The is easily explained. “I fear, with a wish or aim that 
he may not come lear lest he come or be coming * (Enghsh sub- 

junctive), compare the French je crains quHl ne vienne ; ana thus the 
ne introduces a final clause. , 

On the same principle the may mean **I am in fear, with the 
desire or aim that he may come am afraid of his not coming,** 

in French — ^je crams qu’il m victim pas. 

The ut may also be explained as used in its interrogative sense of 
“how,” “as to how,” and thus the ut veniat would be a dependent 
interrogative clause ; “I have fear%ae to how he ii coming ”= “that he 
is not coming.” * . , ^ ^ 

This explanation is simple, but involves a totally different origin and* 
construction from that of the ne-clause. ^ 
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Exercise, 17. 

1. I never beheld him without imploring him to come 
to the aid of his oppressed and suffering countiy ; but I 
fear that he will never listen to my prayers. 2. I cannot 
refrain from blaming those who were ready to hand over 
our lives, .liberties, rights, and fortunes to our deadliest 
enemies. 3. All the world believes that you did wrong, 
and I am afraid that it is quite impossible that all man- 
kind have been of one mind with me in a blunder, 4. He 
pretends that I was the cause of my countiymen not join- 
ing the cause of e^ery patriot. 5. The soldiers could not 
be restrained from hurling their darts into the midst of 
the mob. 6. He promises to leave nothing undone to 
persuade your son not to hurry away from the city to the 
country.^ 7. We were within a very little of being all 
killed, some of us pierced by the enemy's darts, others 
cut off either by famine or disease. 8. Nothing,^ he said, 
bad ever prevented him^ from defending the freedom and 
privileges of his countrymen. 9, What circumstance pre- 
vented you from keeping your word, and coming to my 
aid with your army, as you^ had promised to do ? 10. I 

wfll no longer then protest against your desiring to become 
a king, but I am afrdCid you will not be able to obtain your 
desire. 11, What reason is there why he should not be 
ready to return in his old^ age to the scenes which he left 
unwillingly in his boyhood?^ 12. Such was his terror® 
of Caesar's victory, that he could scarcely be restrained 
from committing suicide. 13. He could not, he replied,^ 
help waging war by land and sea. 14. News has been 
brought me, said he, that the general has been struck by 
a dart, and I fear that he has ‘received a mortal wound. 
15. Nor was he afraid, he replied, of our being able to 
reach Italy in® safety; the® danger was^® of our being likely 
never to return. 


^ See 9, h, * See * t.e. himself, 11 , e. ^ See 67, OJs, 

. * 63 . • See 26 . ^ 32 , 5. * See 61 . 

* Lit., that iUle) was the danger, etc. 

Inf. mood, dependent on **he replied.” 
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COMMANDS AND PROHIBITIONS. 

Imperative Mood. 

140. The imperative mood is used freely in Latin, as lb 
English, in both commands and entreaties, in the second 
person singular and plural. 

Ad me veni. Come to me. Audite ^ hoc. Hear this. . 

141, But, especially in the singular, where one person, 
an equal/ is addressed, there are many su]-)stitutes for so 
peremptory a mode of speaking. A short compound sen- 
tence containing either a subordinate or a co-ordinate 
clause is substituted for the simple command. 

Thus : for scrihe, scribas velim, I would have you write” 
(126), is often used ; or tu, quaeso, me scribe, or scribe 
sis (for si vis) : or again, for ad me veni, fac, or cura ut, 
ad me venias, “ be sure to come so with the plural, vos, 
oro et obsecro, attendite, 

m 

Ohs , — The subjunctive is used for the imperative in the second person 
sing\dar; but only where no definite person is addressed, but a 
general maaim given. 

Fasiremus loquaris : prirny^s taceas. Be {you, or a man should 
be) the last to speak, the first to be silent. 


^ There is also a more emphatic form, venito, venitote, which is called 
the future impemtiv© ; it is used in botii the second and tliird persons^ 
and is called future from its very common use in laws and wills which 
concern the future, and f Am its often forming the apodom to a future 
perfect clause ; cum ego dixero, turn vos respondetote, when I have 
spoken, then, hwf not h^ore, do yon reply. But it is used also for tmttm 
omphasis : noUiote, scUote, are often met with. 

H ’ 
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142. In nagibtlT^ commands, or proMbitiotis, the simple 
imperative is little used. Such phrases as nt saevi, magna 
$merdoB (Aen. vi) (*' be not wroth, mighty priestess are 
almost entirely confined to poetry. 

In English also, though in older English, and in poetry, we find 
wnstotly “go not,’* “fear not,” etc., yet we generally substitute the*, 
infinitive with an auxiliary verb in the imperative : ao not go, do not 
fear. ^ ^ 

In Latin, in addressing a single person familiarly, m is 
often used with the perfect subjunctive. 

Ne duhitaveris, do not hesitate ; UL do not (allow yourself 
to) have hesjtated, or beware against having hesitated. 

So — NihU dederis, give nothing. 

f' 

The present subjunctive is not used in speaking to a 
person ; nc mulia discas, sed multum is a general maxim, 
(See 141, Ohs) 

143. But by far the more common mode of forbidding 
or deprecating is by a periphrasis ; using, as we do in * do 
not do this,' two verbs. 

Noli, nolite, nolitote, hoc facere, or cave, cavete (nC) 
illud facias, faciatis. 

The ne is often omitted with the second person, (See 126.) 

144. For the first and third persons (except in formal 
documents, see 140, note) Latin employs the subjunctive 
mood in a jussive sense to express exhortation, wish, or 
command, and uses ne to prohibit or deprecate. 

Jfmamur, let us die ; peresA>, may he perish ; ahesX, let him 
go j ne sim salmis, may no good befall me ; ne exeat 
urhe, let him not go out of the city. In oldfer English 
and in poetry we have ^^turn we to survey," “ hallowed 
he thy name.” 

145. “Nor,” “or,” “and not,” with prohibitions is 
generally neve or neu, but neque is also used. 

Hoc facUo; illud ne feceris,"ixeYe dk:eris. Do this; do not 
do or say that. 

Sequere, neque retroypexeris, FoDow and do not look 
behind. 
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14t&u There id also a common use of such phrases as 
viderint^ in the sense of ‘^you, they, must look to it,** when the 
responsibility of giving an opinion is declined or postpon)^. 

De hoc re tu videris, or viderint mpienttores, 1 leave this to 
you, or to wiser men ; do yon, or let wiser men^ 

This is a future perfect indicative, as in the hrst person viofero is 
used. 


jEJjcercise 18 . 

1. Do not then lose (Bt7i^.) such an t>pportunity as^ 
this, but rather let us, under your leadership, crush the 
eternal enemies of our country, 3. Do not, my coifntry- 
men, count the foes who are threatening you with mas- 
sacre and slavery; let them rather meet the same lot 
which they are preparing for us. 3. Pardon (sin^,) this- 
fault of mine ; and be *5ure you remember that I, who- 
have done wrong to-day, have repeatedly brought you 
help before. 4. Let us then refuse to be slaves, and have 
the courage not only to become free ourselves, but to assert 
our country’s freedom also, 5. And therefore^ do not 
object to® endure everything in behalf of your suffering 
country and your exiled friends. 6. And therefore,^ my 
countrymen, do not believe that I, who have so often led 
you to the field of battle, am afraid to-day of fortune 
abandoning me, 7. Let us be the sime iii the field (of 
battle) as* we have ever been; as® to the issue of the 
battle let the gods decide. 


1 See 88 , Obe. ^ * See 78. » See 138 

* See 84, ® Prep, de with abl^ 





EXERCISE XTX, 


REMARKS ON MOODS: THE SUBJUNCTIVE 
USED INDEPENDENTLY. 

147^ By a Mood^ we mean a special form assrtoed by 
tbe Verb in order to mark some special manner {modm) 
in which that connexion between a subject and predicate 
which every verb implies is viewed by the speaker. 
(Jntr.*ll, and see note.) 

1 

^ In the words of an old grammarian (Priscian) modi mnt diversae 
inclinationes animi (movements, variations, swayings, of the human 
mind) quaa varia comequUur declinatio (inflexion, or form). In some 
languages, especially those which have no written literature, the 
number of moods is exceedingly large, different modifications of the 
form of the verb being used to represent many different moods, or 
frames, or attitudes, of the mind of the speaker. Thus, in addition to 
those forms which denote time (tenses), we find separate forms or moods 
to express certainty^ doubt, inquiry, contingency, negation, command, 
desire, etc. But in the languages of highly civilised nations economy 
is practised in the use of such varied forms ; the intelligence of the 
hearer or reader is relied on, and a single form (as with the case- 
inflexions of nouns) is used to represent various ideas more or less 
related to each other. In Greek the two ideas of a command and a 
wish as applied to a thir^ person are expressed by two moods, diroXMat, 
dfrdXoiTQ ; Latin is content with one — q)ereat. !!^th agree with English* 
in having no mood to distinguish a simple question from a simple 
statement. In modern English prose the subjunctive mood, so exceed- 
ingly common in Latin, hardly exists as a true mood, i.e. a separate 
mm ^distinct form of the verb. We retain its use occasionally as a 
contingent mood after though and if, ** though Inofail,** “if it he so 
but as a rule we either disregard those slighter, though real, shades of 
meaning which call for the subjunctive in Latin (as often in German 
and French), and are content with the indicative, or, if the difference is 
too great to be disregarded, We substitute for a true mood a combination 
of an auxiliary or modal verb with the infinitive mood — **let him go,” 
“ if he vjere to come,^’ “ I would not do this,” — exactly as we substitute a 
preposition with a noun for the case-inflexions of nouns. 

Aj regards therefore the use of the Latin subjunctive, the usage of 
English will be a most inadequate guide. It would, for instance, never 
lean us to suspect the necessity of such a mood in such sentences as 
“he was so injured that he dim,” I* it happened that he tms absent,” 
**1 fear that you are deceiving me,” “tell nfe why you did this,” “hf 
said that the man who did this fhould die,” “he is one who will never 
"fail to do his duty ; ” yet these are among the most obvious constructions 
in which the use of tne subjunctive is required in Latin, 
lie 
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i. Thus ilie Indicative mood is so called because It Simj^ 

out {indiccd) a connexion or agreement between a subject aud 
predicate* In itself it does notning more tlian and is <|uite 
neutral and colourless, so to speak ; but it is capable Cf being joined 
with other words which may greatly qualify the meaning wSdh the 
verb itself conveys. Thus valt% he is well fortasse valst, per- 
haps he is well'' (uncertainty) ; si valet, ^he is well '' (contingency^ ; 
non ml^, “he is not well"' (denial) ; and the addition of a particle in 
Latin, or an inversion of the order in English, or even the mere tone 
in which the verb is pronounced, may without any alteration of its 
form (for there is no interrogative mood in either Latin or English) 
enable it to ask a question, that is, to suggest instead of stating the 
agreement between the two essential elements of every sentence, the 
subject and the predicate, (Intr. 61, 62.) Valet f valetnel “he is 
well “ is he well ?” 

ii. The Imperative mood is a form assumed by the verb to mark 
that the agreement between the subject and predicate is not stated or 
suggested but commanded or willed: aude, audete, “dare thou,” 
“dare ye.” 

iii. The difference between these two moods is clear ; and it has 
already (94, note 1) been explained that the Infinitive mood is hardly 
in the strict sense a mood at all, being properly the verb used as a 
substantive, as, seder e, “the act of sitting it is however very widely 
used in Latin as the mood of indirect assertion. (See 31.) 

iv. The Subjunctive is the mood which gives rise to the greatest 
difficulty in the study of Latin. Its use in that language is constant 
and manifold, while it hardly exists in modern English (see note, 
p. 116). Nor will its name (modus subjunctivus or co^unctivus) be a 
sufficient guide, for though so called on aceount of its being found 
principally in subordinate clauses, yet such clauses often require the 
use of the indicative, and the use of the subjunctive, as will be 
shown shortly, is by no means confined to them. 

It perhaps was originally used as a separate form in order to add, 
to the simple statement made by the indicative, some further idea of 
uncertainty or contingency. Hence its use in Latin to express, pot a 
fact which we indicate, but something which we regard rather as a 
mere conception of the mind, as that which we purpose or wish to be 
a fact, or which we refer to as the result of another fact, or as stated 
on other authority than our own ; and in this way it is used in Latin 
in a large number of sentences in which the use of any special mood 
would never occur to any one who was acquainted only with EngUsh* 

These remarks will illustrate the term “ modal verb ” usedah|avd 
(42), and will be of use to those who wish to understand the meaning 
of the term Mood ; but ^he fblloWng Exercise will be confined tn the 
points stated in 148-1634 * 

148. The Latin subjunctive is maiJily used in eerbam 
classes of suboidinate or subjoined clausos : hence its nsme 
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{mj^unctvms\ But it is also used both ia simple sentences, 
and in the main clause of a compound sentence, either 
to make a statement (a.), or to ask a qitestion (6.), or to 
OKpress a command or desire (c,). 


149. {a.) The euhjimctiire makes a statement: |)ut it 
does this in a hesitating and uncertain manner ; m what 
is sometimes called the ‘'potentiar* mood, or modus 
duhitativus, formed in English by the auxiliaries ** may,'* 
** might,** would,** could,** “ should.** 

It is thus used in the present, perfect, and imperfect 
tenses : * 


i. In the first person ; — 

Hoc dicere awsim. This I would venture to say. 
crediderim, ^X^can scarce j) , ^eye.. 

***'*’pKfsTr would or may assert. 

It appears as a polite form (Gk. BeKocjjb av), in velim, 
nolim, joined, when the wish applies to another person, 
not with the infinitive, but with another subjunctive 
without ut 


Velim ac?sis. I wish, or could wish, you icere here (pres. ). 

Vell&m accesses. I could have wished you had been here 
(used of contiuuous time in the past, or a vain wish in 
the present). 

Rnc facias velim -f ^ I <lothis,(»-plea8edo 

Uoc /aaas veimi. ^ j ^ 

Velhm ai^fuisses. I could have wished you had been 
there (once for all). "" 

ii. In the second person : — 

Cnedas, creieres. You (that is any one, no definite person) 
would believe, would have believed. (This is a 
common way of expressing ‘‘it seems, seemed as 
though **.) 

iii la the third person 

am . Some one rmy say, 


%,e, “ may pernaps say. 


In all these eases we may supply a suppressed 
condition,— if I were allowed/ “if you should ask me/* 
and the like. 
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150« (i.) The milisiliiietiTe M$kM a aaei^idii^. 

Quis cred&X 1 Who would believe ? (a virtual negative.) 

ffoe tu dkere andemi Would you dare jo my tbisi 
(astonishment.) 

So when perplexity or hesitation is implied (mddns 
deliberativtcs, probably an interrogative form of the juaeive 
use, 151). 

Quid faciam 1 What am I to do ? 

Quid facGTet 1 What was he to do 1 

Note that these are ** rhetorical qaestions," i.e. they are not asked 
for information ; hut either imply a negative answer “ no one will 
believe,” and are virtual negatives (see 130 \ or are asked in mere doubt 
or perplexity, implying often, “ I have,” or ‘‘ be had, no resource.” 

If the question were asked for information, the Latin 
would be qtcid mihi faciendum est? quid ei faciendum fuit ? 

151. (c.) The subjunctive also is largely used in a jussive 
sense, to express a wct,h or dedre. It is thus used with 
or without utinam ; the negative wish is expressed by me. 

Quod Di heue vertant I And may the Gods bring this to 
a good issue I 

Quod utinam ne faciatis 1 And may you never do this I 

is G hie diutlus cunctemur. Let us not linger any longer 
here. 

(See 144 .) (For ne crediderisj “do not heUiere ]”^abeatj “let him 
go,” see 142 and 144 .) 

152. Utinam can be also used, like vellem, with the past ; Utinom 
hoc fecerit ! “ May he have done this ! ” But it generally, as is natural 
with wishes about the pa^, expresses a vain wish, and is so used with 
the imperf. and pluperf. subjunctive, 

Utinam adeeset, “ would he had hee^i present,” contemporaneously 
with some event in past time ; or, continuously and extending 
(often) up to the present moment, “ would he were present” 

Utinam adfuisset, “ would* he had been present " (once for all). 

153. It is important to remember that Latin often 
uses the indicative where in English we use the eoinpouiid 
potential or subjunctive mood, 

Longvm est. It would he fedious. 

Saiiusy or, melius est, fuit It would fc, wmld have bM 
better. * ^ 

Quisquis, qmeunque es. Whoever thou be («ubj.)* 
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So ' also, the indicative is used with modal verbs, 
deheo, etc. 

Possma.^ facere. I might do this. 

mVione this. 

Nac debuisti facere. You should (or 
done this. 


ought 


to) have 


The possibility or duty is asserted by the indicative; 
though it' is implied at the same time that the action 
expressed by the verb in the infinitive did not take place. 


%h $. — In English, in speaking of past time we constantly say, ‘‘ It 
imldd have been better to have done this,’* where we should more 
litHtectly say, to do this.” The present infinitive is used in Latin ; 
$](kdius fuit hoc facere. 


Exercise 19. 

1. This at least I would venture to say, that as^ I was 
the first to urge you to undertake this work, so^ I promise 
to be the last to advise you to abandon the undertaking. 
% What was I to do ? said he, what to say ? who would 
care to blame me because I refused to listen to such^ 
abandoned men? 3. I would neither deny nor assert 
that he had looked forward to all this (p/.), but he should 
have provided against the country being overwhelmed by 
such disasters. 4. On that day my brother was reluctantly 
absent from the battle at your suggestion ; would that he 
had been® there I For it would have been better to have 
fallen on the field than to have submitted to such dis-^ 
honour. 5. In return^ then for such acts of kindness I 
would have you not only feel but also show your gratitude. 
6. I could have wished that you had sent me the best® 
soldiers that you had with you. 7. The soldiers stood 
(imperf.) drawn up in line, eag^r for the fight,® with^ eyes 
fixed on the foe, clamouring for the signal ; it seemed as 
though they were waiting for a banquet. 8. I have con- 
sulted, as® I ought to have done, your {pi.) interests rather 
than my own ; may you not ever impute this to me as a 
fault I ^ 0 

^ as ... BO, ... * See 8S. * Use admmt 3148, i 

* pro, abl. * See 80. ♦ Gerund, 00. 

^ Abl. abs., **tlieir eyes being fixed*^’ • See 67, Ohs. 





EXERCISE XX, 


INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 

s 

I. Direct (Sing^le and Disjunctive). 

154. Interrogative sentences may be divided into twa 
classes. Direct and Indirect. 

By the direct question we mean a question properly so 
called, such as is marked by the interrogative sign in 
English : Is he gone V' Are you well ?*' 

These sentences differ from statements and commands, 
inasmuch as the connexion between the subject and 
the predicate is not stated, or desired, but only suggested, 

Obs , — As there is no interrogative mood in either Latin or English, 
in direct questions (other than those rhetorical questions already ( 150 ) 
mentioned) the Indicative mood is used, unless for some special 
reason. 

155* In English we mark a question by the order of the words, 
and sometimes by the insertion of an auxiliary verb. Compare “ Saw 
ye?” Is he well?” Did you see?” he come?” with “Ye * 

saw/* “ He is well “ You saw “ He will come and in French 
“Ya-t-il?” with«Il va.” 

But in Latin, where the order of the words would have 
no such effect (Intr.* 87), questions are usually asked by 
the interrogative particles (enclitic, Intr. 98, note), num, 
utrum, an, or by interrogative jgronouns or pronominal 
adverbs. 

There is sometimes no definite word which marks that the speaker 
is putting a question. The tone, manner, and gesture of the speaker 
supply vmat in ordinary language is expressed by certain words. 

(a) -71^ is used in questions that ask simply for infer* 
mation, and to which the agiswer may be either “ yes ** t>r 
“ no.’' 

Scribitm Caius 1 Is Caius writing t (The person* wW 
asks the question does not expect on© answer more 
than another.) 

m 
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[Ex. XX. 


(5,) Nwm^ experts the answer " no.” 

Nvm putasi Do yon fancy i« Surely you don't fancy I 

(expected answer “ no ”.) ♦ 

(tf.) Nonne expects the answer yes.” 

NmnM puias f Don't you fancy 1 = Surely you do fancy 1 

(expected answer ^*yes”.) ^ • 

156. Nt is always attached to the emphatic word. 

Praetoremne accusas ? Is it a Praetor whom you are 

accusing ? 

Mene fugis 1 Is it from me that you are flying ? 

^ere, as often, the Eis^lish expresses emphasis by a separate clause, 
of which the emphatic word is the predicate, and “it” the subject ; 
the rest of the sentence being thrown into an adjectival clause ex- 
planatory of “ it.’* 

157. Other interrogative words are either (i.) Pronouns, 
or (ii.) Interrogative Particles. 

Notice that pronouns are used either as substantives or as adjec- 
tives, t.e. as attached to substantives. 

Quid fecit f What has he done ? 

Quod f acinus admisit f What crime has he committed ? 

Also that for interrogative particles ^ a phrase or combination of 
■words is often substituted : thus quemadmodum f “ in what manner ? ” 
ssquif “how 

The following is a list of Interrogative Pronouns and 
Particles : — 

(i.) Pkonouns — 

Quis ? quisTiam ? quid ? quidnam i who ? what ? 

Quantum i how 'tnuch? (followed by genitive, 
quantum temporis ? how much time ?) 

Quii what? Quot^ how many? Uteri which of 
the two ? 

Qualis ? of what kind ? 

Quant^vs ? how great ? 

Quot ? how many ? 

^ Nmn is properly ** now ” {nunc) i^compare turn and tunc. 

^ These particles are m fa^ adverhs^ inasiduch as they qualify the^ 
sense in which the verb is used, forming a substitute for an interro- 
gate mood (see Xt7, nets i. ) ; when used to connect a dependent with 
iS principal clause they assume the nature of coi^unetkma, (See Intr* 
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Quoittsf one of how miuay? {answer third” 
fourth/* etc*) « 

Jfum quis, qua^ quid (subst.) ? warn qui, g^e, qvM 
(adj.)? ecquiB^ any? 

(ii.) ^AUTICLES — 

Tlhil where? Undet whence? whither I 

Curt quart qua'inobrtm^t^ why? wherefore? 

Qui ? how ? (often in the phrase qut fit ut t) 

Quavi t how ? (with adj, and adv.) 

Quomodot quemadmodvmt* how? in what manner? 
Quantum t quantoperc ? how much ? 

Quandot when? (never quum,) Quotient how often? 
Quamdiu t quoutq^ie t how long ? how far ? 

Cur non t quin t why not ? how not ? 

Ohs, — The adverb tandem (lit. “at las'^/’) is often joined iwith 
mterrogatives in the sense of “ tell me,” “ (who) in the world,” “ I 
ask/’ etc. 

Quousque tandem. To what point, I ask ? 

Quae tandem causa. What possible cause I 

Disjunctive Questions. 

158. A direct question may be put in, another form. 
In English two or more alternative questions may be 
combined by the disjunctive conjunction or (see Intr, 56) 
so that an affirmative answer to the one negatives the 
other or others. . 

Are you going to Germany, or (are you going) to Italy, 
or to France 1 ” 

These are called alternative, or diyunctive, or dotMe 
questions. 

We have here two or more simple sentences jomed together by 
co-ordination. (See Intr. 74, 75.) 

In English the first question has no interrogative particle (whether 
being obsolete in direct questions), the second and any furffieir axe 
introduced by “or,” which however is sometimes, where the vetb i* 
suppressed, confined tolihe last. 

Did you mean me, or think of yourself, or refer to scmie one ekie I*’ 

“ Did you mean me, him, or yourse lf I” ^ 

^ Words with an asterisk are mostly confined to ^estlons. 
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159. In Latin the interrogative nature of the first 
(j[uestioii will be indicated by utrum, or the appended 
*'^m;** in the second, or any further question, the ** or” 
will be translated by an, never by aut or veL 

Utrum hostem, an dncern^ an vosmet i;p 8 os culpatis ? Is it the 
enemy, or your general, or yourselves that you blame ? 

Servine estis, an liberi ? Are you slaves or freemen ♦ 

But in such questions there is frequently, as in English, 
no interrogative particle in the first question, and or is 
translated by an, or (more rarely by) the enclitiu -n^. 

Herum vidisti, an ancillwm ? Did you see the master or 
the maid 1 ^ 

Hoc, illudne fecisti ? Did you do this or that 1 

** Or not in a direct question should be translated by 
tin 7ton? 

Ivitne, an non % Did he go, or not ? 

I6O1, The forms for these double questions are : — 

1 . utrum, .... an, an non ? 

2 . -ne, an? 

3. . . , , anne? 

(The line means that the first particle is omitted.) 

Nuni is occasionally used for utrum where a negative 
answer is expected. 

161- A 71 is sometimes found before a single question. But there 

is always an ellipsis, or suppression of a previous question, so that <xn 
means “ or is it that “ can it be that hence generally expects 

the answer no.'^ 

An servi esse vultis f Or is it that you wish to be slaves 1 

Answers to Questions. 

162 - The affirmative and negative answer is rarely 
given in Latin so simply as by the English “ yes ” and 

no.” 

Sometimes yes ” may be turned by etiam, ita vero ; and 
** no ” by minime, nequaquam, %on, * 

But more often some emphatic word is repeated from the 
Tnterrogative sentence ; such a question as dome hoc mihi f 
would be answered by do; do vero, m Ubenter quidem 
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(asr^yes^*): or by guides ^ much 

more often than by tti0XL^Kxt minime simply* 

Visne hoc fac&ref relle se, nolle se, resp&ndit Are ypu 
ready to do thisi he anssrered ‘"tift.” 

Kim hoc fecisti? Have you then done this? NegM, 
He answers no.” Feci, mquit, lie answers yes.” 
Sometimes ait is used as opposed to 7tef;at, 

Exercise 20. 

1. Is it possible for a true patriot to rifuse to obey the 
law^ ? 2. Where, said lie, did you come from, and whither 
and when do you intend^ to start hence ? 3. Can we help 

fearing that your brother will go away into exile with reluc- 
tance 1 4. What crime, what enormity, has my client* 

committed, what falsehood has he told, what, in short, has 
he either said or done that you, gentlemen of the jury, 
should be ready to inflict on him either death or exile by 
your verdict ? 5. Will any one venture to assert that he 

was condemned in his absence in order to prevent his 
pleading his cause at home, or impressing the jury by his 
eloquence ? 6. Was it by force of arms, or by judgment, 

courage, and good sense, that Rome was able to dictate 
terms to the rest of the world ? 7. Does it seem* to you 

that death is an eternal sleep, or the beginning of another 
life? 8. Are you ready to show 'yourselves men of 
courage, such as the country looks for in such a crisis as 
this ? you answer yes or are you ceasing to wish to be 
called Roman soldiers ? “ no,” you all reply. 9. Do you 
believe that the character of your countrymen is altering 
for the better, or for the worse? 10. Whom am I to 
defend ? whom am I to accuse ? how much longer shall 1 
pretend to be in doubt ? was it (156) by accident or design 
that this murder was ccAnmitted? 11. What am I to 
believe ? that the enemy or that our men won the day 
yesterday? Do not tell more falsehoods on such^ an 
important question, 12. Was he not a prophet of such a 
kind that no one ever believed® him ? 

‘ Ex. ix. p. 72, note 2. • Fut. in -nc«, (lA, r.) 

» Simply nic, this man by me : never client. * See 48. • tt,* 

« Use perf., not imperf. ; the fact is summed ii|>. (S^ 




EXERCISE XXL 

INTEI^ROGATIVE SENTENCES-Coflti«ife</. 

IL Dependent or Indirect. 

^ 163. The dependent question is a subordinate^ 'dame 
introduced*^ by an interrogative word (either a pronoun or 
coiy unction), and connected by that interrogative word 
with the main clause. 

Qwti u f who are you ? cut hoc fecisti ? why have you done this ? 
questions, and each is a simple sentence. 

mt Togo quis sitf I aek who he is ; die mihi cur hoc feeeris, tell me 
why you did this, are two compound sentences. Neither taken as a 

is a question : the first is a statement, the second a commarul ; but 
each contains an indirect question, i.e, a subordinate substantival 
clause, answering to an accusative case after rogo and die, introduced 
in the one case by the interrogative pronoun quis, in the other by the 
intewogative conjunction cur, 

164. The Latin verb in such subordinate clauses is 
invariably in the subjunctive. It is of the utmost import- 
ance to remember this, a& the subjunctive mood is no 
longer used in such clauses in English. 

Compare the English and Latin moods in — 

Quis eum occult ? ' Who killed himj 

Quis eum oedidmt, quaere, I ask who killed him. 

165. The dependent interrogative clause is recognised 
by an interrogative word introducing it (see list in 157 ) ; 
but the principal verb or clause on which it depends 

need not be at all of an interrogative character. 

Quid fackndum sit moneo moneboque. I vmn and will 
warn you what you ought Uj do. 

Qmndo esset rediturus metui I had fears as to when he 
would return. 

Cur haee feeerU miror. I wonder why he did this. 

The words in the Latin marked in italics are interrogatim clauses ; 
for they are connected with the ihain claute by the interrogative , 
pronoun quid and by the interrogative adverbs, used here as con* 
•junctions, quando and cwr; but neither moneo, metm, mi/ror are 
verbs of i 

126 
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1^. Thus the depeudent questiou nmy follow oot otily 
a wide range of verbs but also many phrases, auch as 
incertvm eat ; incredibile est ; difficile dict% cat (it is hard to 
say) ; rmgni refert (it is of great consequence), and many 
others. 

167. A dependent question in English is constantly 
introduced by the conjunctions "if and "whejbher;*' but 
si and sive are never used in Latin to introduce an inter- 
rogative clause. 

" If ” and " whether'' are represented in a single indirect 
question by and nuvVy occasionally by no%m, 

Hum in the indirect question does not, as in the directy imply the 
answer "no” (but nonne still suggests an affirmative answer). 

Epammondcbs quaesivit salvume esset clijjem, Epaminondas 
asked whether his shield was safe. 

Die mihi num eadem quae ego sentias. Tell me if you 
have the same opinion as I. 

Quaesieras ex me, nonne putarem, etc. You had inquired 
of me whethei* I did not suppose, etc. 


Disjunctive Interrogatives. 

168. The form of the di^unctive question is very much 
the same in dependent as in independent questions. The 
important difference is the substitution of tlie subjunctive 
for the indicative mood. 

Thus, utrum servi estis an hberi ? are you slaves or free 
men ? will be altered into, utrum servi sitis an Hberi, nihil 
refert; it matters not whether you are slaves or free : and 
in the dependent clause we may substitute for ut'nvm 
an such forms as 

Serving sitis, an libe7'i, 

Servi sitis, an Hberi, 

Servi sitis, Hberin^, 
without any difference of meaning. 

— <*Or nof "or«iso’^(an^it in direct)^ should be turned hy 
necnl in indirect questions. 

liurm iit, neone, rogaJbimui. We will esk whdhcr or not h** 
mesJEUB to go. 
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160» Hotic« that & iu indirect, as in direct, questions confined 
to the second place, and answers to “ or,*^ which is never to he trans* 
lated^ when used interrogatively, by aut, ml, or seu. 

In the phm^ hand stio B,u, for8itan {fors sit an), there is a sup- 
pression of a first clause : I know not/' “ it is a chance '* {wliether 
iormthing else is the case), or wheiher {rather) . . * Both are equi- 
valent to “ perhaps," and both are followed by the subjunctive. 

Difficile hoc est, tamen haud^ scio an fieri possit This is difficult, 
yet perhaps (I incline to think that) it is possible. * » 

But neseio quis (subs.), nescio qui (adj.), " Some one (or 
other) nesdo quo modo, or quo jpacto (adv.), Somehow,” 
are taken as single words, and do not affect the mood of 
th^yVerb; accu'n'it jiescio quis, soine om runs up. (See 
Pronouns, 362 .) 

170- Forte is not "perhaps" but "by accident,'^ and is only used 
for " perchance " after si, nisi, tie. 

Forte cecidit is "he fell by chance fi not perhaps he fell." 

Forte ahest, " he is accidentally absent " (indicative), 

Forsitan absit, perhaps, it may he that, he is absent " (subjunctive), 
Neseio, or baud scio an, absit, perhaps (I incline to think that) 
he is absent " (subjunctive), 

Fortasse ahest, perhaps (it is likdy that) he is nloBent^^ (indicative), 

171. The double use in English of ‘‘if,” ‘‘ whether,” and 
" or,” must be carefully borne in mind. 

sive, sen, aut^ ml, must never be used as interroga-^ 
tives in Latin. 

(a,) You shall die if (conditional) you do this. Moriere 
si haec feceris (fut. perf. ind.). 

(&.) I asjc (interrogative) you did this. Num haec 
feceris (suhj.) rogo. 

(c.) He shall go, whether he likes it or no (alternative 
condition)^. Seu vult sen nonmdt, ibiU 

(d,) I ask whether he likes it or no (alternative ques- 
tion). Utrum velit an nolit rogef', 

(e,) He is either a wise man or a fool (disjunctive 
sentence). Aut sapiens est aut stultus, 

^ Haud is mostly used with scio and with adjectives and adverbs in 
the sense of "far from,” when a ttegaJire ij/iea is substituted for a 
positive, as hand difficiUa for faciUs, etc. 

“ For the special use of si, “ in hopes that," after expecto, conor, and 
similar verbs, see Conditional Clauses, 

® For the difference between aui and veh latJP. 57, note. 
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(/.) I don’t know wh&ih&t he is a wise man or a fool 
Utrum mpiem sit an stultua nescio. 

Oh $, — In (a.) and (c.) ‘‘if,” “whether,” introduce adt^erhicd clauses 
znerelr qualifying the main clause b^r adding a condition (Intr, S2). 
In («.) “ either,” “ or,” introduce two co-ordmate sentences. In (6.), 
(d.)j (jf.), “ whether^” “ or,” introduce svhsUmtiml clauses, equivalent 
in Latin to accusative cases after rogo and nescio. 

Eooerdse 21* 

1. Whether Caesar was rightfully put to death, or foully 
murdered, is open to question ; it^ is allowed by all that 
he was killed on the ISth^ of March by Brutus and 
Cassius and the rest of the conspirators. 2, It is still 
uncertain whether our men have won the day or no ; but 
whether they have won or lost it, I am certain that they 
have neither been false to their allies nor to their country. 
3. It is hard to say whether he injured the world® or 
benefited it most ; it is unquestionable that he was a man, 
alike in his ability {alL) as in his achievements, such as 
we are never (Intr. 92) likely to see in this world. 4. It is 
scarcely credible how often you and I have advised that 
(friend) of yours^ not® to break his word ; but it® seems 
likely that we shall lose our labour to-morrow, as yesterday 
and the day before. 5. Be sure you write me word when 
the king intends^ to start for® the army ; he is perhaps 
lingering purposely in order to raise an army and increase 
his resources ; I am afraid he will not® effect this,^® for 
people are either alarmed or disaffected, 6. Some one has 
warned me not to forget how much you once injured me 
in my boyhood ; whetner you did so (this) or no matters 
little; what^^ is of importance to me is whether you 
are ready to be my friend now. 7. As^® he felt himself 
sinking ('^V*) "'iiider a severe wound, he asked first if his 
shield was safe ; they answered yes ; secondly, if the 
enemy had been routed ; they replied in the affirmative. 
8. They asked if it was not better to die than to live dis- 
honourably. 9. He was the dearest to me of my soldiers, 
and perhaps the bravest of (them) all. 

' lUudt i.e. “ tbc following.” * I dibus MwrtUs. * 16, 6 

* See U, d, • See U8. « See 43. ^ 14, c. « Ad. 

• See 18S. Belative. ^ lit., the following 

ia of importaaoe. ” Quum with imperf, Bubj. ^ 




EXERCISE XX TL 

DEPENDENT INTERROGATIVE— 

Mood and Tense. — Interrogative Clauses for 
English Nouns. 

172- Sometimes the Latin verb in the interrogative 
clause is already in the subjunctive; in this case no 
change will take place in the mood, even if we convert 
the direct into the iyidirect (juestion. 

Quid faceremi What was I to do] (See 150.) 

Quid facerem dubitam.^ I was at a loss what to do. 

In such cases the subjunctive answers to the English 
infinitive after an interrogative word. 

Quid faciam, quando redeam, duhito. I am at a loss what 
to dOy when to return. 

173. The use of the tenses in (dependent) interrogative 
clauses will cause little difficulty. 

(i.) The perfect subjunctive is exceedingly common to 
express simple past time in such clauses. 

Quid causae fuerit postridie intellexi. I perceived the day 
after what was the cause (lit. “for a cause*'). 

(ii.) But the imperfect must be used if the time denoted 
by the dependent verb is strictly contemporaneous with 
that of the principal verb. 

Quid facerent intellexi. I perceived what they wei'e 
doing, (See 185.) 

(iii.) As the only future subjvmctive in Latin is that 
formed by the future in -rm, ^ ask when he will return ” 
is, quando sit rediturus rogo ; "I asked when he would 
return ** is, quando esset rediturus rogavi. 

The future in -rus expresses also the ideas of likelihoodt intention, 
etc. (See 14, c.) 

The following remarks req^uire careful attention both in 
writing Latin and in translating from Latin. 

^ Quid faciendum meet would differ slightly as expressing less per- 
plexity, and somewhat more of deliberation, 

^ 180 
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174. Dependent interrogative dames introduced hy 
quis (qui), qualis, qmntus, quot, quando, cur, eta, are 
very often used in Latin where in Englisl^ we use a 
single word, such as nature, character, amount, size, num^r, 
date, object, origin, motim, etc. 

Latin does not use nearly so many abstract terms as Bnglislju 
Thus — • 

(a.) Quot CBsmt hostes, cur^ advenerint, quantas hahermt 

quando domo profecti essent, rogavit Tnote carefully the 
tenses). He asked the nvmhtr of the enemy, the reason 
of their having come, the magnitude of their resources, 
the date of their departure from home. 

(6.) Quale ac quantum sit periculum demonstrate He explains 
the nature and extent of the danger. 

(c.) Qualis sit, queniadinodum senex vivat, videtis. You see the 
kind of man he is, his manner of life in his old age. (iS8.) 

(d.) Haec res quo evoLSura sit, expecto. I am waiting to see the 
issue of this matter. 

(e.) Quani repentinum sit hoc malum intellego, unde ortum sit 
nescio. I perceive the suddenness of this danger, its 
source I know not. j 

This is oiily^ one of the many instances where Latin ^ 
prefers simple knd direct modes of expression to the more 
abstract and general forms of noun with which we are 
familiar in English. (See 54.) 

175. For the same reason, as well’as fr6m a lack of 
substantives in Latin to express classes of persons, and 
also of verbal substantives denoting agents, such English 
substantives must often be translated into Latin by a 
relative or adjectival dause. Thus : — 

** P oliticians/^ qui in rejm hlica Vi^ fsan tur ; “ students^^^ qui 

murderers,” quipatrem 
; ‘‘my well-wishers,” qui me salvwm 
wlunt j ‘ ‘ thegove roment.” oui reipuhlicae pra^sunt ; 

his prede^JSSyui'Sr^ii tne throne, qui ante '''eum 
regnaverant. 

For the use or omission of ei with this use of gui see 71. 

176. The difference between tl^se two kinds of dependent clause, 
the relative (or adjeebiva^ and the interrogatim^ will be marked by 

^ In indirect clauses cur may be used ; but qtiare, guamobrem, qmm 
oh causam, are more common; and quefnmm4dum almost always 
takes the place of qmmodo* 
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use of the mdiMi/ve in the onci the mhjvMctive in the other. 
ThuB— 

(<t.) Mi sunt qui patrem tuum ocddenmt These are your 
father’s murderers. 

Etere the relative qui introduces an adjectival clause^ used, as 
adjectives sometimes are, as a substitute for a substantive. (See 61.) 

(6.) Qui patrem suum occiderint, nesdt He knows pot who 
were his father’s murderers. c 

Here the* interrogative qui (pL of quis) introduces one of the three 
kinds of substantival clause (Intr. 80), viz., the dependent question ; 
the mood therefore is the subjunctive. (See 164.) So — 

(a.) Quae vere sentio dicam j I will utter my real sentiments ; 
here quae is a relative^: 

(h.) Quae vere sentiam dicam^ I will tell you what are my real 
sentiments ; 

here qvLae is interrogative. 

The substantival nature of the dependent interrogative will explain 
why it generally comes before the main clause. (See Intr. 100.) 

} Exercise 22. 

1. I am waiting to see what is the meaning of this 
crowd, what will be the issue of the uproar. 2. I wish^ 
you would explain to me his manner of life in boyhood ; I 
know pretty well the kind of man that he is now. * 3. We 
perceived well enough that danger was at hand; of itd 
source, nature, character, and extent, we were ignorant. 
4, Do but reflect on the greatness of your debt to your 
country and your forefathers; remember who you are and 
the position that you occupy. 5. I knew not {imperf.) 
whither to turn, what to do, how to inflict punishment on 
my brother’s murderers. 6. The doer of the deed I know 
not, but whoever he was,^ he shall be punished. 7. The 
reason of politicians not agreeing with the commanders 
of armies is pretty clear. 8, I wonder who were the 
bringers of this message, whether (they were) the same as 
the perpetrators of the crime or no. 9. He was superior 
to all his predecessors on the throne in ability ; but he did 
not perceive the character of the man who was destined 
to be his successor. 10. The government was aware of 
the suddenness of the danger, but they did not suspect its 
magnitude and probable® duration. 

*140, i. »Mood? (See 168.) »lt8, iii 




EXERCISE XX II I. 

REMARKS ON TENSE& 

177. The Latin teosee are generally diidded into Mmauf and 
8eoondar;i^ 

(a.) Primary tenses are those in which the point of time taken as 
the standard by which we reckon is the present, the moment at which 
we are speaking : 

(Simultaneous) ecriho, ^ I write,” “ am writing,” at the present 
moment. 

(Past) scripsi, “ I have written,” before the present moment (true 
perfect). 

(Future) scribam, “ I shall write,” after the present moment. 

(h.) In Secondary tenses (called also Historic, from their constant 
use in history or narrative) the standard of comparison is some point 
in past time : 

(Simultaneous) scribeham^ was writing contemporaneously 
with some time in the past. 

(Past) scripseram, “ I had written,” before some point in the past 

(Indefinite, or aorist) scrips^ I wrote,” at some time or other in 
the past. 

r-It will be seen that the Latin scripsi belongs to both 
divisions ; also that it is not easy to fix its place under (6.). It is 
sometimes explained as denoting an event that follows something dse 
that happened in the past. » 

A third division might be introduced by taking as the standard of 
comparison a point in future time ; — 

(Simultaneous) scribam^ " I shall he writing/' 

(Past) scripsero, “ I shall have written/ 

(Future) scriptwrus cro, " I shall be gomg to write.” 

The Present. 

178. The Latin present tense corresponds to two forms 
of the English present ; scmbo:=:'* I write,” and also I am 
writing.” 

179. As in English, but far more commonly in Latin, the present 
tense is often in an animated narrative substituted for the post. 

This Historical present is often in the best Latin writers inter* 
mingled with past (aorist^ tenses ;*and is even followed as a historic 
tense by the imperfect subjunctive. 

Suhito edicunt Consules ut ad suum vestltmh Senatores re^bpent. 
The Consuls suddenly publish (» published) an edict, 
the Senators were to return to their usual dress. 


m 
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The present^ wh^n thus used, may be followed either by the premA 
iMuncHve (aocordiug to the general rule for the sequence of tenses) 
or by the i/rmerfect Buhjunctwe (as being itself virtuculy a past tense). 
(Bee loe.) The latter is quite as common as the former. In English 
we should either say published,” or alter “ were to” into “ are to.” 

180, describing t he pa st, the conjunction dum, 

while, is constantly uSe3^^ a historical present even 
when all the surrounding tenses are in past time.^* 

Bum Romani tempos terunt, Saguntum obsidebatur. 
While the Romans were wasting time, Saguntum was 
being besieged. 

^ This idiom is almost invariable where the ^i^^m-c^ause represents, as 
here, a longer period within which the other event is comprised. 

181- To express "7 have been doing a thing for a long 
time,** the Romans said, I am doing it for a long time 
already.** The Greeks and French have the same idiom.^ 

Jam pridem {or jampridem) cupio. I have long desired. 

Vocat me alio jam dvdum (or jamdvdum) taciia vestra 
expectation Your silent expectation has for some time 
been calling me to another point 

So also they used the Imperfect for our had (long) been.** 

Copiae quas diu comparabant. Forces which they hoi 
long been collecting , 

182- The present is used sometimes, but far less widely than in 
English, in an anticipative sense for the future. 

Hoc ni propere fit. Unless this is done at once, 

t'cT B^ak. 

But see below (190). 


The Imperfect. 

183. This tense is used far^more widely in Latin than 
the English compound tense “ I was doing,** etc. 

It denotes a time contemporaneous with some period^ 
or surrounding, as it were, some point, in past time, and 
hence it has various meanings. 

It is the tense of continuous or incomplete, as opposed to 
momentary, or completed action. 


^ TdXcu \4yia I Bepuis lougtemps je parle. 
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Ifc is the tense of description as opposed to mere 
narrative or statement 

'!]^us it is often Ujsed to describe the circrnnstanc^, or feelings, 
which accompany the mam fact as stated by the verb in the (aorist; 
perfect : — 

Omar armu rem gererfi constituit, videbat enim mimicoHm tn 
dies majorem fieri exercitum^ reputabat^7/e, etc. 

We slbuld use the same tense in all three verbs ; r^solved^ 
reflected hut the two last explain the eontinved feeling which 
accounted for the single fact of his decision. 

184. For the same reason, the imperfect often expresses 
ideas equivalent to “ began to'* ''proceeded to,'* " continued, 
tol' " tried to," " were in the haJbit of," " used to," "were wont 
to,'* sometimes even to the English "would." It must 
therefore often be used where we loosely use the (aorist) 
past tense, and we must always ask ourselves the precise 
meaning of the English past tense before we translate it. 

Barhari saxa ingentia devolvebant. The barbarians began 
k (or proceeded to) roll down huge stones. 

Stabat imperator immotus. The general continued to stand 
motionless {or was seen to stand, as if in a picture). 

Haec fere pueri discebamus. When we were boys we 
med to learn (or we learned) something of this kind. 

JSujmmodi homines adolescens admirajiar. These were the 
men whom I admired (or would admire) in my youth, 

I85« This meaning the imperfect extends to the subjunctive 
mood, and must be kept in mind in translating subordinate clauses. 

‘‘I askid why he did iif” is generally cur id fecerit quaesivi. (See 
ITS.) Bdt if we mean ^‘why he was doing it then^^ we must say cur 
id iwQCStetqucbesi/vi. 

It will also explain the difference between the imperfect and 
perfect sifcjunctive after ut consecutive. (See 118.) 

These imerent shades of meaning as regards past time are rarely 
distinguidied in English. 

186* What is called the Historic Infinitive is often used as a 
suhstitub for the imperfect, especially when a series of actions is 
describ€|l, and is alwayy oined w;^th the nominative. 

Interim quotidie Caesar Aeduos frumentum , . . . dagitare j . , . 
cjwm ex die ducere Aedui . . . dicere, etc. (Caesar, de C. 
1 16.) Meanwhile Caesar teas daily importuning the Acdui 
ir provisions ; they kept putting off day after day, asserting, etc. 
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The Perfect 

187. The> LsUli perfect represents two English tenses. 
^See 105, 177.) Feci is both " I did,” and “ I have done.” 

I did ” is the preterUe or aorist. It is the ordinary tense used 
in simply narrating or mentioning a past event. » 

"I have done” is the true perfecty or tense of completed oS^ion, It 
represents an act as past in itself ; but in He result as coming down 
to the present. “ I ha/oe been young, and now am old.” We should 
saj of a recent event, with the result still fresh on the mind, “ My 
mend has been killed we should not say, Cain has killed Abel.” 

In Latin the same word dixi may mean “ I have spoken,” t.e. “ I 
have finished my s|^e«)h,” or ‘‘I spoke.” Viocerunt, *^they lived,” or 
** they have lived,” i,e. “ are now aead*^ 

^ The context will generally make it quite clear in which sense the 
Latin tense is used. 

Che. — The English auxiliary am, are, etc., with a passive verb, may 
mislead. “ All are slain ” may be either occiei eunty or ocoiduntuty 
according to the context. 

188. Sometimes the verb haheo, have,” or “possess” is used, 
especially with verbs of knowledge, etc,, in combinatioli with a 
participle in a use approaching that of the English auxiliary “ have.” 

Hoc comp^unif cognitum, eo^ploratum habeo. I ha/ve lound out, 
ascertained, made sure of this. 

Hunc hominem ja/mdiu notum habeo. I have "known this man 
long. 


Future, 

189. Latin differs exceedingly fropa English in the use 
of the future. It has three future tenses : — tcribaviy 
scripserOy scripturm sum. 

Fut i. Scriham is properly, I shall hs writing {it some 
time in the future). ^ t 

Fut. ii. ScTipsero, I shall have written {befoi^ some 
time in the future). \ 

Fut. iii Scriptwrus mmy I am about to, or Uhly to, 
write ; intending to, etc. (See 14, c.) ^ 

Obe. — Put. i. and iii. are both represented ‘in the subjunctiie mood 
by the future in Fut. ii. by the perfect subjunctive scnpjm'w. 

We must carefully distinguish between Fut, i. and ii in 111 sub- 
ofdinate clauses where the principal verb is in the fiiture. 
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190. A Latla faturd is ooastantly to be substituted for 
the English loosely-used present. 

There wes no true fhture in Old English, s^nd ire 4 ure obliged to 
use the auxiliaries shall and wilt We still say, rdtwm hoiae 
to-morrow/^ for ‘‘ eras dormm redibo/’ or ‘‘rediturus sum." 

(i.) An English present tense after relatines, or **wken*' 
t//’ " ms long as,'* " before** etc., is to be translated by a 
future perfect, when the action expressed bj^*it is still 
fidure, hvii prior to something still more future. 

Si te rogavero aliquid, nonne respondebis? If I put any 
question to you, will you not answer 1 

Quum Tullius rure redierit, mittam evm ad te. When 
Tullius returns from the country, I will send him to 
you. 

Quodcunque imperatum erit, fiet Whatever is ordered 
shall he done. 

The Latin idiom is correct, as the one action must, 
though now future, he completed (future perfect) before 
the other begins, 

(ii.) When the two actions or states are simultaneous, 
but still future, the Latin Future L is used for an English 
present. 

Dum hie ero te amabo. As long as I am here I shall love 
you. 

Facito hoc, ubi voles. Do this when you please. 

Turn, qui poterunt, veniant. Then let those come who have 
the power. • 

Ohs. — Sometimes the English perfect is used for the Latin future 
perfect. 

Qum quum fecero, Bomam iho* When I have done this, I shall 
go to Rome. » 

191- This future perfect, though rarely met with in the form 
“ shall have ’’ in ordinary English, is exceedingly common in 
It is sometimes found even in the principal clause as a substitute fo| 
the first future. ^ 

Respiravero, si te ilidero. If once I have seen (or see) you. I 
smU breathe fireely : lit. shall have breathed ; implying tmt 
the relief will be instantaneous. 

For videro, viderint, see Ism* 
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Pluperfect 

192* TJae^pluperfect does not differ materially from the 
corresponding English tense, “ I had done, or seen,'* etc. 

But it is Used in Latin after relatives and conjunctions to denote 
Jrtqumcy or repetition in past tense. 

Qiium eo venerat, loco delectahatur. As of ten as he ca|p^ there, 
he was charmed with the situation. 

Quos viderat ad se vocahaL Whomever he saw he summoned 
to him. 

For the use of these imperfects see 184. ' 

Tenses of the Infinitive. 

^ 193. (i.) In the infinitive mood the present (laudare, 

etc.) answers to both the present and imperfect of the 
indicative. 

It expresses ^time contemporaneous with that of the 
verb on which it depends. 

jDicd, or d\x% me otiosum esse. I say, or said, that I am^ 
or was, at leisure. (See 35.) * 

(ii.) The perfect infinitive (scripsisse) answers to the 
aorist perfect, true perfect, and pluperfect, of the indicative. 

It denotes time ^prior to that of the verb on which it 
depends. 

Dico me otiosum fuisse. I say that I was, have been, had 
been at leisure. 

» 

The context must decide between the three meanings. 

(iii.) The future infinitive is formed by the participle 
in -rus, 

Dicit, dixit se venturum esse. ' He says, said, that he will 
or would come. 

Where there is no participle in --rus, and in the passive 
voice, the periphrasis of fore ut must be used. 

Spero fore ut comalescat, lore ut urbs capiatur, I hope 
that he will get well, that the city wUl be taken. 

Speram fore ut convalescerei, fore ut mbs caperetur. I hoped 
that he tmdd get well, that the city would be taken. 
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(iv.) With passive verbs the place of the missing 
infinitive is often supplied by the supine in -um, with the 
impersonal infinitive iri, ^ 

Credidit urhem expugnatum iri. He believed (lit. that 
th^e was a going (Intr. 42) to take the city) that the 
city would he taken. 

Urhem is governed by the supine which has ..n active 
force, and is itself the accusative of motion to, after 

(v.) A potential future infinitive is formed for past 
time, thus : — 

Credo hoc ie factumm fuisse. I believe you would have 
done this. 

Credo futurum fuisse ut urbs expugnaretur. I believe the 
city would have been taken. 

194. As these remarks are somewhat long, it will be 
well before doing the exercise to study very carefully 
the use of the tenses in the following examples on the 
most important constructions. 

1. Dum ha^c infer se loquuntur, advesperascebat. 

2. Jamdiu te expecto . . . expectabam. 

3. Dhd, judices ; vo.% cum judicate. 

4. Signum pugnandi datum est; stabant immoti milites^ 

respicere, circumspicere ; hostes quogue parumpet • 
cunctati sunt ; mox signa inferre ; et jam prope i/nh a 
teli jactum aderant, cum subito in conspectvm veniunt 
socii. 

5. Si nuki pares, eris, 

6i Si mihi parebis, scdvus eris, 

7. Si mihi parueris, salvus eris, 

8. Si hoc feceris, moriere, 

9. Feniam, si potero. , 

10. Si hostem mdero, vicero. 

11. Tui, dum vivam, nunqucuni obliviscar, 

12. Qp/emcumque ceperat trwcidari jubebat, 

13. FoUiceor me, quum haec scripserim, rediturum esse, 

14. PollicUus est se, quum^haec scripsisset, rediturum esse, 

Obe, — In the two last examples the 2d future indicative is reprO- 

seated by the perfect and plup^fect sulnunotive ; these two tenses 
represent its force in the subjunctive mood after present and past tiihe 
respectively. 
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1* I have long been anxious to know the reason of your 
being so afraid of the nation forgetting^ you. 2. Botf my 
father and 1 had for some time been anxious to aseertain 
your opinion on this question. 3. When you come to 
Marseilles, I wish^ you would ask your brother the reason 
of my having received no letter from him. 4. My speech 
is over, gentlemen, and I have sat dovm, as® you see of 
yourselves ; do you decide on this question. For myself, 
I hope, and have long been hoping, that my client will be 
acquitted by your unanimous* verdict. 5. While the 
Medes were making these preparations, the Greeks had 
already met at the Isthmus. 6. Up to extreme old age 
your father would learn something fresh daily. 7. As 
often as the enemy stormed a town belonging® to this ill- 
starred race, they would spare none; women, children, 
old men, infants, were butchered, without® any distinction 
being made either of age or sex. 

B. 

1. He promises to present the man^ who shall be the 
first to scale the wall, with a crown of gold.® 2. When I 
have returned from Eome, I will tell you® why I sent for 
you. 3. The Gauls had long been refusing^® either to go 
to meet our ambassadors, or to accept the terms which 
Caesar was offering. 4. Suddenly the enemy came to a 
halt, but while they were losing tim6, our men raised^® a 
cheer, and charged into the centre of the line of their 

^ ISa * See I4S, i • See 67, 

^ See 69. The “your” may either agree with * ‘verdict* * or with “all. ’* 

* Genitive, ss “ of . ** 

• Abl. abs., “no distinction made.** ^ See 79^ 

• See 68. In English we may use either the genitive, or “golden,** 
or turn “gold ’* into an adjective, by placing if before “ crown.** 

* Of course dative ; “you ’* is the remoter object of “tell.** 

See 186, a. Ntgp here, because their refusal was expressed in words. 

” Use iUi, to distinguish the enemy from Our men. (See 70 , 

“Se 186. 
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infantry. 5. The general had for some time seen that his 
men were hard pressed by the superior numbers of the 
enemy, who hurled darts, slingstones, and arrows, ei|d 
strove to force our men from the hill. 6. I have done my 
speech, judges : when you' have ^iven your verdict it will 
be clear whether the defendant is going to return home 
with impunity, or to be punished for his many crimes. 

JS 

‘ Voa, to be placed first. (See 11, a, 6.) 



EXERCISE XX TV. 


HOW TO TRANSLATE Can, Could. May, Might, Shall, 
Must, etc. 

195. The ideas of possibility, permission, duty, necessity, 
are expressed in English by auxiliary verbsr ‘^can,’* 

mfcy** ought,” “ shoiSd,” ‘‘ must,” etc. (Intr. 47.) 

Obs. — These words have, in modern English, owing to their constant 
use as mere auxiliaries, ceased to be used as independent verbs. In 
Latin no verb has been reduced ta this merely auxiliary state, though 
the verb sum is largely used aa an auxiliary. (Intr. 49, Ohs,) 

The same ideas are expressed in Latin, partly (1) by the 
modal verbs (see 42) possum and debeo; partly (2) by the 
impersonal verbs licet, oportet, decet, and the impersonal 
phrase necesse est, fuit, etc. ; and largely (3) by the so-called 
participle in -dus. ,, 

N.B , — In all these cases the difference between the use 
of the tenses in Latin and English will require great care. 

196. Possibility is expressed by the modal verb pomim. 

(a.) Hoc facer e possum, potero. Vcan do this {p&w, or 

in the future), 

(b.) Hoc facere poteram, potui, 1 might have done this 
(past). #• 

Ohs, — Fecisse, the literal translation of our “ have done,” would be 
quite wrong, for it would mean *^^have finished doing,” 

197. Permission is expressed by the impersonal verb 
licet with the dative and infinitive. 

(a,) Hoc mihi facere licet, or licebit. I mag do this (now 
or hereaftei'), 

(b.) Hoc mihi facere licebat, licuit. I might have done 
this (past). 

Here again notice in (b.). 

Licet is also used occasionally with the subjunctive. 

Hoc facias Iket You may do this; (See 126.) 

,;i42 
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06«. 1 .*— mighty miist be translated by p&»6vm or lieti 
acoording as they mean “ I have ihe power, ^ or ** have permissum/* , 

06s. 2. — A very common construction is : ^ 

Hoc Hbi per me facere licuit. iTou might have d5ne this, so fax 
as I was concerned, or, I should have aUoioed you to do this. 
Hoc per mefadas licebit. I shall icave you free to do this. 

198.«To express duty, obligation, ‘'ought/* " should/* etc., 
three constructions may be used : — • 

(i.) The personal verb deheo, 

(a.) Hoc facere debes, debebis. You ought to do this, 
you should do this {present and future), 

(6.) Hoc facere debuiati, debebas. You ought to, or 
should, have done, this {past), 

(ii.) The impersonal verb oportet^ with the accusative 
and infinitive. 

{a,) Hoc te facet's oport-et, -«bit. 

(6.) Hoc te facere oport-ebat, -uit. 

06s . — Oportet is also used with the subjunctive. 

Hoc faceres oportuit. You should have done thig, 

(iii.) (Commonest orat[.y pai'iiciple in -dus ; used 
either impersonally (perund) with intransitive, or as an 
adjective {gerundive) with transitive verbs. (See Exer- 
cises XLIX. and L. on Gerund and Gerundive.) 

The person on whom the duty lies is in the dative. 

Gerundive — 

{g>,) Haec tibi facienda sunt, erunt. You ought to do this, 
{present and future), 

(6.) Haec tibi facienda ei'ant, fuerunt. You ought to have 
done this {pastj. 

Gerund — 

(a.) TM ourrenduin est. You must run. 

(6.) Tibi currendum fuit You ought to have run. 

^ m 

^ Oportet expresses a duty as bindmg on oneself ; debeo the same 
but rather as owed to others, “lam bound to,” “under an obligation 
to.” The participle in -Aus includes both duty and necessiey, and is 
far commoner than either oportet or necesse est 
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199 . To expr^ neoMsity, use either, as above, the 
participle in -dm, which implies both dut^ and necessity — 

(a.) TiJbi moriendum est, erit, You nmst die, you will 
have to die ; 

(6.) TiM moriendum fuit, erat, You had to die ; 

^Or, more rarely and to imply alsolute (properly logical) 
necessity. , I 

(a.) Tihi mori (sometimes moriare) necesse^ est, erit 
(b,) Tibi mori (sometimes morerere) necesse &i'atyfuit 

200. There are no words in Latin answering to^ the words 
** possible,” “impossible,” “possibility,” “impossibility.” They must 
be translated by substantival clauses subordinate to the impersonal 

fieri potest with ut or quin, (See 125 , e; 132 , d.) 

There was no possibility of our escaping. Non fieri potuit ut 
effugeremus. 

*It is impossible for us not to believe this. Non fieri potest quin 
hoc credamus. 

Or by a personal use of possum^ 

Non effugere poteramus. Non possumus hoc non credere^ 

Ohs. — Fotest can be only used impersonally with passive and 
impersonal verbs. “It is possible to perceive this” is not “/loc 
intellegere potestfi but “ hoc intellegi potest.” 

201. The case of the predicate after Itcet and necesse est 
should be carefully noticed. 

Aliis licet igg^is esse, vohis necesse est v iris fortibus esse. 
Others maybe cowards, you must needs (^perforce) 
be brave men. 

This is in accordance with the natural construction of link verbs. 
(Seeintr. 71.) 

202. The use of the infinitive mood with such impersonal verbs 
as constat, apparet, “it is evident” (not “it seems”), etc., has been 
pointed out ( 46 , c). 

It is also used with impersonals, denoting a feeling or emotion. 
Me pigety pudet, taedet, delectat, poenitet, mim libet. Thus, haec me 
fecisse pudet, poenitet, taedet, 1 am ashamed, I repent, am weary, of 
having done this. 

^ Necesse est es^resses either a purely logical necessity concerning 
things or ideas, m which case it taaes the cjccusative and motive, 
his Una qmMuor esse necesse est, ‘Hwioe two mmt needs be four or 
the same idea of the inevitable as applied to a person, when it takes 
doMve and infinitive, or subjunctive, haee tihi (or haec patiare) 
necesse est. 
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JUsa wiHi p0ttimt ad, inkreH md ^fert, it is of and 

iri^ mdetim", “ it seems ffood that,*^ (not ^ 

With the last two the tst-clause is also used. \ i ^ 

placuit, *Mt, It was 

resolved oy, or it seemed good to, the 
Senate that ambasfsadors should be sent. 
(See 4i, h*) 

Exercise, 24. 

1. We ought long ago to have listened to the teaching 
of so great a philosopher^ as this. 2. Was it not your duty 
to sacrifice your own life and your own interests to the 
welfare of the nation ? 3. The conquered and the coward 

(p/.) may be slayes, the asserters of their country's freedom 
must needs be free. 4. I blush at having persuaded you to 
abandon this noble undertaking. 5. You had my leave to 
warn your friends and relations not to run headlong into 
such danger and ruin. 6. It was impossible for a cithsen of 
Rome^ to consent to obey a despot of this kind. 7. You might 
have seen what the enemy was doing, but perhaps you 
preferred to be improvident and blind. 8. This (is what) 
you ought to have done ; you might have fallen fighting in 
battle ; and you were bound to die a thousand deaths rather 
than sacrifice the nation to your own interests. 9. Are 
you not ashamed of having in your old age, in order to 
please your worst enemies, been false to your friends, and 
Wrayed your country? 10. Do® not be afraid; I shall 
leave you to come to •Rome as often as you please; and 
when you come^ there® be sure you stay in my house if 
you can. 11. Twice two must needs be four; it does not 
follow® that we must all consult always our own interest. 


* S8, 06«. * ^ Tenae T (See i. 

* For ** and there ” u«e “whither,” g»o. (See t«.) 

* Em Hdreo, lit. “we must not for that reason.” 


EXERCISE XXV. 

CASES. 

General Remarks. 

203. There is nothing in which Latin differstnore from 
IWlish than in what are called its cases. 

By Case we mean such a change in the form of a noun 
(substantive, adjective, pronoun, or participle) as marks 
its relation to other words in a sentence. 

204. These changes consist in the substitution of one movable and 
variable termination for another. Thus Petrus Petro cams est, Peter 
is dear to Peter i Petrus dominum secutus estj Peter followed his 
master. We have here three different cases, Petrus^ PetrOy dominum^ 
but the same change of meaning, which Latin represents by different 
terminations, PetrOy dominum, We express in English, ^ not by a change 
in the termination of the word, but by introducing the preposition t& 
in the one case, and by the order of the words in the other ; instead 
of saying Petrus dominum secutus est, we place Peter before, master 
after, the verb. (See Iptr. 14.) 

205. In Latin the order of the words will tell us little or nothing pf 
the relation of a noun to the rest of the sentence ; the exact relation 
of the noun is marked by its case ; but as there are only six or at 
most seven cases, and the number of relations which language has to 
eX]pre8s is far greater than six or seven, the case>system m largely 
assisted by a great number of prepositions, which help to give pre- 
cision and dearness to the meaning of the case. 

208. The word ** case” is an English form of a Latin word, casus 
(Gk. ffT^crcr), used by grammarians ta denote n falling, or deviation, 
from wh^t they held to be the true or proper form of tne word. Tbe 
nominative was called, fancifully enough, the cos^ rectus, as that 
form of the word which stood upright, or in its natuid position. The 
other cases were called casus ohliqui, as slanting or fidlmg over from 
this position ; and by declinaUo, or declension,” was meant the whole 
system of these deviations, or, as wb call them, inflexions, 

^ The En^ish lan^aj^ once possessed, as German does still, a case- 
system ; but this omy survives m the strictly posemive case, ** Queen^s 
Speech,** etc., and in ceiilidn pronouns Aa, Um ; who^ whose, whom, etc. 
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207m The Latin cases are six in number ; tbe 
AcousatiTe) DatiTe, AblatiTe, OanitiTe, Yocatim Besictea 
these there is a case, nearly obsolete in the claj sieal peri^ 
of Latin, the Locative. 

208/ (i.) The Naminative indicates the subject of the 
verb. ^ 

Without such subject, expressed or understood, a vefb*is mssaninff- 
less. The nearest approach to the absence of a nominative is in su% 
impersonal forms of intransitive verbs as curritur, ‘‘there is a running/^ 

n fnatum est, “ there was fighting.’* (See Intr. 42.) 

t was called the casus norntnaiimiSy as denoting the Tiame of a 
person or thing — Caesar^ Romaj domus. 

209, (ii.) The Accusative completes the meaning of a 
transitive verb by denoting the immediate object of its 
action. Te video, I see t/ou. (Intr 37, 38.) 

It was called the casus accusati/vus, interpreted as being that which 
we use to name a person whom we blame. But the origmal name 
(alriaTiKTi) was probably given to it as denoting the atWa, or cause of 
the action of the transitive verb. 

In English it is uSually marked by following the verb, 
as the nominative by preceding it. The sun illuminates 
the world ; ” “ the world feels the sunlight.” 

In Latin it more often precedes the verb, • 

Its sense, possibly its earliest, of motion towards is still marked 
by its use after prepositions, implying this idea, ad, in, sub, and by 
ite use with the names of towns to denote the same idea without a 
preposition : Bomam iho, I shall go to Eome. 

It is used also as the subject of verbs in the infinitive mood, te hoc 
aicere, “ that you should say this.” 

210. (iii.) The Dative is mainly used to represent the 
remoter object, or the person or thing interested in the 
action of the verb. 

It was called the casus daiivus (wrwo-ir doriK^) os that used when 
we name a person to whom anything is given, 

For the great importance and wide use of the Dative 
with intransitive verbs whidh are represented in English 
by verbs really or apparently transitive, see Intr. 36* 
These three cases then, the nominMwe, aeeusatw^f end 
dettwci are most intimately connected with the m"- 
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ita subf€e^, tlie ^ther two the 
in pnmmily and moindoiHly difact^ 

JSll. (iv.)* The Ablative is also closely connected with 
the verb, but in a different manner ; it is an adverUotl case, 
is* it is, like the adverb, an attendant on, or satdliie of, 
the verb. It gives further particulars as to the mbde of 
actaon of 'the verb in addition to those supplied by its 
nearer and remoter object* (See Intr. 16.) Its functions 
are very wide, for it can express the source, catm, instru- 
ment, time, place, manner, drcumstances, of the' action of 
the verb, as well ^ the point from which motion takes 
place. 

Hora eum septima vidL I saw him at the seventh hour. 

Ense ema interfeci, I slew him with a sword. 

Eoma profedus est. He set out from Kome. 

These are only three examples of the many and various 
senses in which this case is used. 

It was called the casus ablativvs (Trrwns a^aiptriKrf) as indicatih|;, 
among its other meanings, the person from whom anything is takm ; 
Or the place /rom which it is removed. 

212. (v.) The Locative case {locus), answering to the 
question, / at what plctce t remains, as distinct from 
tne ablative, only in certain words. ‘ 

Romae {-ai), at Home ; Londmi, aX London. 

(Compare ihi, vM, there, where ?) ^ It also is therefore an 
{xdverhial case. 

213. All these cases then are closely connected with the verb. The 
noQlinative sets, so to speak, the verb in motion : its movement is 
completed and directed by the other ciises. 

214. (vt) The Genitive, on the other hand, is an atten- 
dant on Tumns rather than on verls. The main use of a noun 
in the genitive is to define or qualify another noun (sub- 
stantiye, pronoun, adjective, k>t participle), to which it is 
closely attached, or of which it is predicated. 

Compere "Gallos with "Gallorum victor,'' "te 

mmt ” with " tui cd 



to which its action 
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Hanee ita extremely common tmme mheiitute iorthe 
adjective. 

Vir fiuminae virtues » vir c^timus. 

Its use in combination Vi^ verbs {memin% oMmmor, 
indigeo) is quite exceptional. (See 284 Ob$,) 

It was called the oastts §mitwu$ as lepes^tmg deseent ee.xaoey 
; but the Greek mr^crir probablV p^Q|»the 

case, that which added the ylvos or dass te wbum a word hejSfMO, 
It was also sometimes called pouesMivui^ sometlihes patrieius : Pbil^pi 

jWitw. 4 

215. (vii.) The Vocative case, vocativus (i^pX^/rtici}), is 
the form used in addressing a person : fili, fny son. As a 
mere interjection (Intr. 28) it does not afltect the syntax 
of the sentence. 


The Nominative. 

216. There is no special difficulty in the syntax of 
the nominative. 

^The accusative affer the active verb (the object) becomes 
the nominitive (the svhject) to the passive verb. 

Brutus Caesarem interfecU. Brutus killed Caesar. But, 

Caesar a Bruto interfedus ed. CaesarVas killed by Brutus. 

Urbem obsidere coeperunt ; urbs obsideri coepta est. 

(With passive verbs the passive of the verb cocpi is used.) 

Ohs . — It is often advisable in translating from Latin into English, 
and versa, to substHute one voice for the other. Thus, to 
prevent ambiguity, ^ I know that Brutus killed Caesar ” should ^ 
translated by scio vaeBarem a Bruto interfectum esse^ not by Caesarem 
Brutum interfeciase. Aio te, Aeaoida, Bomanos viTicere posse is an 
instance of oracular ambiguity, which should be carefully avoided in 
writing lAtin. • 

217. It has been already explained t^ha^ many £i}gliah 

tranvitive verbs are represented in by intramiPbft 
verbs, i.e. verbs which complete their l^ot by aw 

aid of the accfU8ative,ia\xt by that of theltK^. (See Infr. 

The passive voice tA soeh verba «fBe eady b« ’vMi: 
im^fmf^oncUlif (See S) ; hence the nomims^ bf in 
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0«^teiioe is tepiceeeiited in Latin by the datim, com* 
biBCd with a passive vetb used impersonally. 

Nemitii nobk nocdur, Ko one h hurt by us. 

Puero imperaium est id regem exdtaret The sermrd was 
ordered to wake the king. 

Tibi a nvllo creditur^ You are believed by no one. 

GHoriae tuae mvidetur. Your glory is envied. * * 

O&a — Th^ same impersonal construction is used in the passive with 
those intransitive verbs which complete their sense by a preposition 
and substantive. 

Ad wbem pervenimus. We reached the city. * 

Jam ad urhem perventum est. The city was now reached. 

^18. This impersonal construction constantly represents 
the nominative of an English abstract or verbal noun.^ 

In urhe maxime trepidatum est. The greatest confudon 
reigned in the city. 

Ad arma subito concursum est. There was a sudden rush 
to arms. 

AcrUer pugnatum est. The fighting was fierce, 

ambulatum est. We have had enough of wqXking, 

Obs. — In such phrases the English adjectirje will be represents^ jQf 
a Latin adverb, 0 ^ 

219« With this impersonal construction of the passive when used 
in the infinitive, potest, potuit, etc., are used impersonaDy (never 
otherwise, see 200, Obs,) ; as also an impersonal passive form of some 
modal verbs, as coeptum est, desitum est, 

Huic culpae ignosci potest. It is possible to pardon this fault. 

BesisH non potuit. Eesistance was impossible. 

Jam pugnari coeptum (desitum) est. The fighting has now 
begun (ceased). 

220b The use of the nominative with the infinitive when com- 
bined with a modal verb has been pointed out ; oHosuS esse cupio, debeo, 
ineipio, etc. (see 42), I desire, am bound, begin, etc., to be at leisure. So 
also its use with videor, credor, narror, (etc , : videor, credor, dicor servus 
fuisse, it seems, is believed, said, etc., that I was a slave. (See 4S.) 

These points, as well as the indefinite and unexpressed nominative 
with impersonal verbs and such phrases as credunt, dicunt, etc. (44) 
have be^ already mentioned ; so that the following exercises will be 
mainly r 0 capitulat(»|r. 

: 0 — 

^ i,e, **Ym are b^eved in, or trusted, by no one.” Credo in thii 
sense is intransitive and governs a dative ; m the sense of ** I believe ” 
or ** think*” it follows the usual oonstraction of verba senHendu You 
are believed by no am to have done this ” would be a nuUo hoe feome 
^rederis. (See 4S.) ^ See Intr. 42. 
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Exercm 26. 

A* 

1. Your goodness will be envied. 2. Liws are n^ver 
believed. 3. But for you^ \ do you not want to be 
free ? 4. Do not become slaves ; slaves will be no more 

pardoned than freemen. 6. It seemed that you made no 
answer to his^ question. 6. So far. from bein^ hated by 
us, you are even favoured. T. For myself* B seems to 
me that I have acted rightly \ but you possibly take a 
different view. 8. I will ask which of the two is favoured 
by the king. 9. The fighting has been fierce to-day ij the 
contest will be longer and more desperate to-morrow. 

B. 

1. Thereupon a sudden^ cry arose in the rear, and a 
strange * confusion reigned along * the whole line of march. 

2. When I said ** yes ” you believed me ; 1 cannot under- 
stand why you refuse to trust my word when I say ** no.*' 

3 . When * a boy I was with difficulty persuaded not to 
become a sailor, and face the violence of the sea, the 
winds, and storms :* as an old man I prefer sitting at 
leisure at home to either sailing or travelling : you perhaps 
have the same views.^ 4.^ You ought to have l^en content 
with such good fortune as this, and never .(HO) to have 
made it your aim to endanger everything by making 
excessive demands.^ 6. So far from cruelty having been 
shown in our case, a revolt and rebellion on the part 
of our forefathers has been twice over pardoned by 
England. 6. It seems that your brother was a brave 
man, but it is pretty well allowed® that he showed himsdf 
rash and improvident in this matter. 7. It seems that 
he was the first of® that nation to wish to become onr 
fellow-subject, and it is said that he was the last who pre- 
served in old age the memory of (their) ancient liberties* 


**But for you, Vob vero ; **foT**—‘* as for,” and is simply 
The emphasis is m'^en in Latin b;i^the ttse and place of V0€, (11, ct«)^ ^ 

* Tonim quei^tioning.* * JSquidenh 

* Adjectives will become adverbs, (See 318, phs^) 

* ** Along ” may be expressed by the ablative of {dace. . . 

* s««6*r »«hgw*4W. 

^ Views,” etc. , not to be 4jtpressedi ^ SOr tl. • eas. 
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APPOSITION. 

AnMi^on is not oonfined to the nominative; but it 
is inore often nsed ^ith the nominative and accusative 
than with other cases. 

The general rule was given in 3 ; see also 227. 

221. The substantive in apposition stands in the reiatiou of an 
adjective to the substantive with which it is combined ; in TtUba^ 
Boeotiae caput, the^ wo^ in app<^ition dedne Thebes by addipg the 
special quauty of its being the ee^Ual qfBoeotia. 

Te ducem sequim>ur. We follow you os/ or in the eapacUp 
our leader. « 

Hence if the substantive be femmine, use the femmine 
form, whenever it exists, of the substantive in appooUitm, 

Usus, magister' egregms. Experience, an admirable 
teacher. 

’Bvit—FhUosophia, magistra morum. Philosophy, the teacher 
of morals. 

t 

222. Where a geographical expressioii, such as city,” 
"island,” "promontory,” is defined in English by of with 
a proper name, apposition is used in Latin. Thusi^ 

Ufbs Veil, the city of Veii ; insrda Cyprus, the island of 
Cyprus; Athmas, urbem vndytam, the renowned city 
of Athens. 

06|. — A similar ex|)lanatoiy ‘f of ” may be represented in lAtin. by 
the word ru in apposition to another substantive. 

lAberUu, res The precious possessio n of fifeedo m. > 

^ We must always ask what os meaner We follow you as {mm 
ihomgh) a Cknl ” is, U quasi ssfuronw. 
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223« Gertam subitaiiliyaa are regalarljr need ia ae 

a4|ec|iyeB. 

£hmJil4o adoleseentola. Wil)^ a son ^ early you^K 

Gv.m exercitu tirooe. With a newly lepied armjr. • 

Nemo 1 pictor, no painter ; aiwa;f8 nemo (never mdlm) Mom4mim$ 
no Eoman. 

224.^ The Eomans did not combine, as we do, an adjee^*^ 
tive of praise or blame with a proper name (rai?ely with a 
word denoting a person) unless By way of cogno7n4n or 
title, as C, Laeliue Sapiens^ 

They substituted vir (or homo) with an adjective, in 
apposition. 

** The learned Cato ” is “ Cato, vir doctissimus.** 

Your gallant or excellent brother” is ^^Frater fum, vir 
fortmimm, optimus.** 

**The abandoned Catiline” is CatUma, homo perdin 
tissimusJ* (See 57, a.) 

Obs, 1. — This appositional use of vir or homo with an adjective 
often supplies the place of the absent participle of ease. 

Hdee ille, homo^ innoeentUaimus, perpeaaua eat This is what 
he, being (i.e. in*apUe of being) a perfectly innocent man, 
endured, 

Ob$, % — Sometimes it represents our ao good, bad, etc., aeP 

Te hominem* levissimum, or, te, vimm optimum edit He hates 
so trifling a person, so good a man, aS you or one so good, 
etc,, as you, 

225< The substantive or adjective is often used iu apposition 
with an unexpressed personal pronoun. 

Mater te appello, J^our mother call you ; or it is your mother 
who calk you. 

Omnes adaumua. All of ua are here. 

Quot eatis f How many of you are there 9 Treoenti adamMuu 
“There are three hundr^ of ua here,” (See a®?.) 

Hoc facitia Romani, Thk is what you Romans do. 

^ Femo is a substantive : nuUua, which supplies nemo with genitive, 
ablative, and often dative, an adjective* 

* The word in apposition generally follows, unless nnnsmd emphasis 

is to be (KHiveyed. Item oomes before the pro|i#r name as to 

hereditary kings, pro re« Deioiaa^, 

• Homo is ‘‘ a hiunan toeing ”ae opposed to ananunel or a Clod; 

**a man” as opposed to a woman or child. Hence homo is jmned 
with sdjectives of either inaise or Msme ; etr with adjectives ^ Olrmag 
praise, /orttssimt^, opHmua, etc. 
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226- The predicate agrees with the principal substan- 
tive unless that be the name of a town in the plural, when 
it naturally figrees with the singular word urbs or oppidum^ 
etc., in apposition. Thus — 

Brutus et Cassius, spes nostra^ occiderunt. Brutus and 
Cassius, our (only) hope, have fallen. . 

But — Theljae, Boeotiae caput, paene deletum est. Thebes, the 
capital of Boeotia, was nearly annihilated. 

227- stn^e words are used appositionally in all cases ; phrases, 
%.e. combinations of words, only in the nominative and Accusative ; 
in other cases, and with prepositions, a ^m-clause is substituted. 

Extincto Pompeio, quod hu^us rei^uhlicae lumen fuit 
Ad Leucopetram, quod agr% Bhegini promontorium est. 

Notice in each case the attraction of the relative to the gender of 
the predicate. (See 83.) 


Exercise 26. 

1. Philosophy, he says, was (32) the inventor of law,^ 
the teacher of morals and discipline. 2. There is a tradi- 
tion that Apiolae, a city of extreme^ Untiquity, was taken 
in this campaign. 3, It is said that your gallant father 
riaminius founded in his consulship the flourishing colony 
of Placentia. 4. Dp not, says he, I earnestly implore you, 
my countrymen, throw away the precious jewels of freedom 
and honour, to humour a tyrant's caprice. 5. The soldier, 
in spite of his entire innocence, was thrown into prison ; 
the gallant centurion was butchered then and there. 

6. There is a story that this ill-starred king was the first 
of his race to visit the island of Sicily, and the first to 
have beheld from a distance the beautiful city of Syracuse. 

7. I should scarcely believe that so shrewd a man as 
your father would have put confidence in these^ promises 
of his. 


^ See p. 72, n. 2. 

•Use adjective ‘‘most ancient” for adjectival phrase (p. 17* n. 2, 
id see 214). * « 

• *‘ln him making (participle) these promises.” (54.) 
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228. The aceusatiTe has been already defined as the 
case of the direct or nearer object of the transitive verb. 

It may be said that the direct object of every such verb, 
including deponents and impersonals, is a word in this 
case, and in this only. 

Te vldeOy te sequimur^ piget^ ov poeniteL 

Ohs, — The apparent exceptions are not really exceptions. When 
we say that in Latin the words pareoy I obey, utor^ I use, meminiy I 
remember, govern a datwe^ 'obtativey and genitive respectively, we 
really mean that the Romans put the ideas which we express by these 
three verbs into a different shape to that which we employ ; and that 
in neither of the three they made use of a transitive verb, combined 
with its nearer object. ’In the first case we say, I obey you they 
said, tibi pareOy I am obedient to youE In the second we say, ‘‘I 
use you;** they said, utor vobis, “I serve myself with youl In the 
third we say, “ I remember you ;** they said, tui memini, “ I am mind- 
ful of you.” In a precisely similar way, where the Romans said te 
sequimuvy the Greeks said <rol sTropsOa, ‘‘we are followers to youl 
They looked, that is, on the person followed as nearly interested 
in," Wt not, as the Romans did, as the direct object of, the action 
described by the verb {irroyLtOa), 

• 

229. Many intransitive verbs in Latin, as in English, 
become transitive, when compounded with a preposition. 
(See Intr. 24, and also 24.) 

This is especially the case, with verbs that express some bodily 
movement or action ; often the compound verb has a special meaning. 

Urhem oypugnoy expugrio, obsideo, circumsedco. I assault, storm, 
blockade, mvest, a city, 

Caesarem convenioy circurai?ento. I have an interview with, 
overreach or defraud, Caesar. 


* Praestare, when it means *'to excel,” is generally used with a dat., 

though sometimes wdth an acc. ; but with pmestare is common as a 
factitive verb. (See 839 .) Inmctum se a lahoribm praestitit, he shmwed 
himsell invincible by (or on the side of) toils. 
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Compare I oi^txan Mm,” I overcame him,” etc. 

Most of these verbs are used freely in the passive. A U circum* 
vmt^$ sum. 1 was defrauded by you. 

Ohs, — Traniduoere^ transjieere (trajicere) are used with a double 
accusative. 

Copias Hellespontum transdtixit, 

Copiae Ehenum trajectas sunt. 

So also — Transjecto Bheno, abl. aba, 

J^30. Certain verba of teaching (doceo), concealing (eelo) 
demanding ^oaco, asking aneetions (rogo, i%tmrogo\ 

ntay be joined with two accusatives, one of the jp^sw, 
another of the thing , « 

Quis mUsicam docuit JSjpaminondam ? Who taught Epam- 
inondas music t 

Nihil nos cSlat He conceals nothing from us. 

Ferres pdrentes freivam pro sepulturd UberUm posoebat. 
Verrea used to demand of parents a payment for the 
burial of their children. 

Meliora deos flagito. I implore better things of the godis 
(127). 

Bacilius me primim rogavit serUeniiam,^ I was the first 
whom KaciUus asked for his opinion. 

231. But this construction is commonest with the 
neuter pronouns jhoc, illvd, nihil ; otherwise very frequently 
(and with some verbs always) either the person or the 
thing is governed by a preposition. 

Thus, though doceo always takes the accusative of the person^ 
unlike dico^ narro, etc. (tibi hoe dico, te hoc doceo) y yet doceo. to give 
information, prefers the ablative with de for the thing tola. After 
peto and postulo, sometimes after the other verbs of begging, the 
person is put in the ahl. with a : and .after rogo, interrhgo, etc., the 
thing often stands in the ahl. with de. 

Haec abs te poposci. I have made this le^est of you. 

De his rebus Caesarem docet. He informs Caesar of these facts. 

De hac re te celatum volo. I wish you kept in the dark about 
this. 


^ Smimtmm rogare is a technical expression ** to ask a senator lor 
his opmion and vote,” and the aoe. is preserved in the passive j 
sententiam rogeUus sum, **1 was askea mg opMm first*” 
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But — Hoc te eihMtm nolim. I should be sony for you to be kept 
etc. 

Aliud te precairmr. We pray you for something else. 

But — Haec omnia a te preeamur. We pray for all these things Irom 
you. 

Hoc te rogo,^ I ask you this question. 

But — De hac re te rogo, I ask you about this. (See 127.) 

Haec a vobis postulamus atgue petimue. We demand and 
SBlaim this of you. 

232. Some verbs really intransitive are used occasionally in a 
transitive sense ; such are horreo {ofteiieTperhorreeeojf “I shudder,” used 
for “ Infear,” and such figurative expressions as sitiOf “ I am thirsty,” 
used as “ I thirst /or,” with accusative. But these constructions are 
far commoner in poetry than in prose. Compare — 

Fare stupet innuptae donum exitiale Minervae. — Vibg. 


233. The accusative after passive verbs of the thing put on^ or of 
the part affected^ is originally an accusative of the object combined 
with what is called in Greek a middle verb. 

Longam indutue vestem. Having put on himself a long garment. 

Trajectus femur tragula. Having his thigh pierced with a dart. 
It is exceedingly common in poetry, both with participles and even 
with adjectives : — • 

Os impressa toroy with her face pressed upon the couch ; 

Os humeros^ue Deo similisy like a God in face and shoulders ; 
and is extended, with the aid of the cognate accusative (see 236), into 
a gene^ accusative of reference : as caetera*/w?tms> tawny elsewhere. 
But it is a rare construction in classical prose. 

234. The accusative of the person is used after the 
impersonal verbs • 

Ikcet atque dedecet, 
plgety pudety poenitety 
taedet atque miseret. 

The last five are joined with a genitive of the cause or 
object of the feeling denoted. 

Bum fadi sui negue pudet nepie pomitet. He feels neither 
shame nor remorse for his deed. 


^ The verb **I ask” (a question), may be turned either by togOy 
mterrogo, with the accusative of the person, er by quaere with the 
prep, aby a: exy e, “I asked him why, ' etc., may be turned either by 
turn eum interrogavi cur . * ,, or by turn ab, or eo guaeswi mr. 
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235* The accusative of motion toipards is found mostly with pre* 
positions^ ad, in, svh, etc. ; it is also found as expressing the purpose 
of motion with the supine in -«w, a verbal noun preserving its active 
force (see 403 ) 

Me has injurias qhestum mittunt, they send me to complain 
of these wrongs ; 

Sperat rem confectum iii (see 193, iv.), he hopes that the affair 
will be finished ; , * 

also with certain phrases, as Venum dare, to sell ; infitias eo, I deny ; 
and with the accusative of motion to a town, small island, and the 
wqi^ domum (home), ru8,foras (out of doors), etc. (See below, 318.) 


* Exercise 27. 

1. As the army mounted up the highest part of the 
ridge, the barbarians attacked its flanks with undiminished 
vigour. 2, I have repeatedly warned your brother not to 
conceal anything from your excellent father. 3. You 
ought to have been the first to have encountered death, 
and to have shown yourself the brave son of a gallant 
father, not to have been the first to heve been horrified at 
a trifling danger. 4. If Caesar leads (190, i.) his troops 
across the Khine there will be the greatest agitation through- 
out the whole of Germany. 5. Our spies have given us much 
information as to the situation and size of the citadel ; it 
seems that they wish to keep us in the dark as to^ the amount 
and character of the garrison. 6. Having ^ perceived that 
all was lost, the general rode in headlong flight past the 
fatal marsh (|?/.), and reached the citadel in safety. 

7. In order to avoid the heavy^ burden of administering 
the government he pleaded his age and bodily ® weakness. 

8, Many have coasted along distant lands ; it is believed 
that he * was the first to sail round the globe. 9. I should 
be sorry for you to be kept in the dark about my journey, 
but this request I make of you, not to forget me in my 
absence. 10. About part of his project he told me every- 
thing ; the rest he kept secret^ even from his brother. 


^ Wbat is the amount,” etc, (See 174.) 
* See 14, a. * See 69. 

^ “ He ” is emphatic = “ this man ” {hk)* 
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ACCUSATIVE II. 

Cognate and Predicative. 

236. Another use of the accusative is called the 
Cognate accusative. 

Even intransitive verbs such as “ I run,” I live/’ denote some 
action. The result, or range, of this action, added to define the 
meaning more clearly, is sometimes treated as a direct object to the 
verb, and placed in the accusative case. 

Hunc cursum cucurri, 1 ran this race. 

Multa proelia pugna/vi, I have fought many battles. 

Thus we say in English, I struck him a hlowl 

It is called the cognate accusative because the substan- 
tive is either in form or meaning kindred {cogimtus) to 
the verb. 

• 

237. The substantive when so used has generally, not 
always, an adjective or its equivalent attached to it. 

Longam vitam vix%. Long is the life I have led. 

Has notavi not as. *1 set down these marks. 

But its commonest use in prose is with neuter pronouns, 
hoCy illud, idem.fa^udi with neuter plural adjectives, mpauca, 
multa, etc., and the word, nihU, Hoc laetor, illud glorior 
(instead of, hac re laetor, de ilia re glorior), this is the 
meaning of my joy ; ” this is my boast."' So — 

Illud tihi asseTiiior, in this I agree with you. Nihil mUd 
succenset, he is in no way angry with me. Idem 
gloriaiur, he in^ikes th^ same boast Multa peccat, he 
commits many sins. {See 54.) 

With these verbs the accusative of a substantive could 
not be used. 
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238« ThjjB aecnsatite k the origin of many constructions : — 

(L) The adrerbial use otmultum, neseio quidy quantum, 

(ii.) The poetical use of the neuter singular and plural of many 
a(qectiYes ; dulce ridenteniy sweetly smiling ; and even in 
prose : majus exclamat, he raises a louder cry. 

Such adverbial expressions as id temporisy at that time ; cum 
id aetatis puerOy with a boy of that age ; tuam vicem doleo, 
I grieve for your sake. — 

(iv.) It Is no doubt the origin of the accusative of spaccy of timey 

^ and of distance, Tres annos absumy I have been away 

for three years ; tria millia (passuum) procesaiy 1 advanced 
three miles. 

239. The PredicAive^ accusative is quite different from 
the cognate. It is an additional accusative necessary to 
complete the meaning of a large class of transitive verbs, 
which in the passive are little more than link verbs, and 
have therefore the same case before and after them. (See 
Intr. 49.) 

Ugo mater tua appellor, I am called your mother. 

Me matrem tuam appellant. They call me your mother. 

These verbs, as containing the idea of mahing by deed, 
word, or thought,*' ^ are called factitive verbs. 

Me consulem creant. They make me consul. 

Se virum bonum praestitit. He proved himself a good man. 

240. To this belong such phrases as 

H(tee res me sollicitum habuit. This made me anxious. 

Mare infestum habuit. He infested, or beset, the sea. 

Hose missa facio. I dismiss these matters. 

And even such uses as — 

Boc cognitum, compertum, mihi persuasum, haheo, I am certain, 
assured, convinced of this. (See 188.) 

Obs, 1. We may compare the accusative after volo in such phrases 
as te euedvum voloy I wish for your safety ; tibi consultum volo, I wish 
your good consulted, where the link verb esse is rarely found. 


* The exclamcUory use of the accusative ijiay be classed under the 
head of the predicative , — miserum hominemf O spem vanissimamf 
“wretched that he is 1 “how vain the hope ! ” It may be compared 
with a similar use of the infinitive, — to, sometimes te-ne, hoc dieere 1 

* Br. Kennedy’s Xiatin Grammar. 
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Oh$. 2. — In place of this accusative other phrases are common. 
[Verbs of thinking ^ etc., are rarely treated as factitive verbs.] 

I consider you as my friend. Te amicorum in numero habeo. 

1 look on this as certain. Hoc pro certo habm. • 

I behaved os a citizen. Me pro cive gessi. (See 221 and note.) 

241. The English verb I show is used in a sense which cannot 
be expressed in Latin by rnonstro or ostendo. 

“ He ^owed himself a man of courage,’^ or he showed^ courage is 
virum fortem se praestitit, or praehuitj or fortissime se geesit ,* or 
fortissimua extitit. 


Exercise 28. 

Before doing this Exercise read carefully 54 ; also, for the different 
senses of “such,” 86. 

1. And perhaps he is himself going to commit the 
same fault as his ancestors have repeatedly committed. 
2. He makes many complaints, many lamentations; at 
this one thing he rejoices, that ^ you are ready to make 
him your friend. 3. For myself, 1 fear he will keep the 
whole army anxious for his^ safety, such is his want of 
caution and prudencfe. 4. England had long covered the 
sea with her fleets ; she now ventured at last to carry her 
soldiers across the Channel and land them on the continent. 

5. The rest of her allies Kome left alone ; the interests of 
Hiero, the most loyal of them all, she steadily consulted. 

6, Whether he showed himself wise or foolish I know not, 
but a boy of that age will not be allowed to become a 
soldier; this at least •! hold as certain, 7. This is the 
life that I have led, judges ; you possibly feel pity for such 
a life ; for myself I would ® venture to make this boast, 
that I feel neither shame,^ nor weariness, nor remorse for 
it. 8. He behaved so wpll at this trying crisis that I 
hardly know whether to a^i&ire his courage most or his 
prudence. 

' See b. > 11 , e. » See 142 ^ i. * 234 . 


L 




EXERCISE XXIX. 

DATIVE. 

L Dative with Verbs. 

« 

242. The general meaning of the Dative has been 
explained above (210). It expresses the person or thing 
interested in, or affected hy, the state or action described 
by the verb, otherwise than as the direct object. 

As the accusative answers the question, whom ? vjhat ? 
so the dative answers the question, to or for whom or 
what ? 

243. In English the difference is often obliterated. He built 

me a house he saddled him the horse “ I paid them their debt 

told him my story” — are equally correct sentences with “He built 
a house for me “I told my story to Caesar,” etc. In translating 
therefore into Latin we must look to the meaning rather than to the 
form of the word, and use the dative of the recipient, or person affected, 
with verbs of giving, telling (except doceo), and even with those of 
taking away, 

Multa ei pollicitus sum. I have made him many promises. 
Poenas mihi persolvet. He shall pay me the penalty, ' 

Omnia nobis ademisti} You have taken /rom us everything. 

244. A veiy large number of verbs which in English 
are, or appear to be, transitive,* are in Latin intransitive, 
and complete their meaning 'tibt by an accusative but by 
a dative. (See 228, Obs.) Such are — 

(a.) Verbs of aiding, favouring, obeying, pleading, profit- 
ing, etc. '' ^ 

Opitulor, subvenio, faveo, sMeo, pareo, ohedio, placeo, prosum. 


^ Compare the French arracher d, ** to tearoom.” 
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(h.) Verbs of izijtirixig, opiKMdng, displeasing. 

Noceo^ adversor^ ohsto^ refugm^ displkm^ etc. 

(c.) Verbs of commanding, persuading, trusiiing, distrust- 
ing, sparing, envying, being angry. 

Impero, praecipio^ suadeo, fdo, diffido^ parco^ ignoscA)^ invideo, 
irascoTy succenseo^ etc. 

{Cmjido takes dative of person, ablative of thing relied 
on.) 

Fortibus favet fortuna. It is the brave whom^ fortune 
favours. 

Haec res omnibus hornmihus nocet. This fact injures the 
whole world. 

Legibus paruit consul. He obeyed the law in his consul- 
ship. 

Victis victor pepercit. He spared the vanquished in the 
hour of victory. 

Non iibi sed exercitu meo confisus sum. It was not on 
you but on my army that I relied. 

Obs . — It has already been said that these verbs must be used 
impersonally in the passhre. 

Mihi rep'iignatur. I am resisted. 

Tibi diffiditur. You are distrusted. (See 217 .) 

245. But certain verbs of this class are transitive in 
Latin also. 

Juvo, adjuvo; delecto ; laedo, offendo: 

Juheo, hortor veto, prohibeo ; rego, guberno. 

Lihris me delecto. I amuse myself with books. 

Offendit nemimm. He offends nobody. 

Haec laedunt oculos. These things hurt the eye. 

Fortuna fortes adjhvat.. Fortune helps the bold. 

246. The impersonal verbs accidit, contingit, expedit, 
iihet, licet, placet, are joined with a dative, not, as oportet, 
and those enumerated in 234, with an accusative. 

Hoc tibi dicere libtt. It is your pleasure, suits your fancy, 
to say this. 


* See 156 , Oha. 
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247- Many Latin verbs require, to complete their sense, 
both an accusative and a dative, alrranged however in a 
way quite different to that of nouns joined with the 
corresponding verb in English. 

1 Mortem mihi mvmtus est He threatened me with death. 

I Pecuniam nobis imperavit. He ordered us to supply, 
I or e:5facted from us, money. * » 

t Frumentum iis suppeditavit. He supplied them with com. 
I Vitam vobis adimunt They are robbing you of life. 

I Facta sua nulli prohavit He won no one's approval for 
; his acts. 

Hanc rem tibi p^misi or mandavL I intrusted you with 
J this. 

I Haec peccata mihi condonaviL He pardoned me for these 
offences. 

248. Many transitive Latin verbs, as metuOy consulo, 
caveo.prospicio, credo, etc., are also used intransitively with 
a dative in a different sense to that which they bear with 
the accusative. 

< 

Compare, te metuo, timeo, with nihil tibi metuo, etc., I have no 
fears for you. Te consulo, I ask your opinion ; tibi consulo,^ I attend 
to, consult, your interests, Te (or a te) caveOy I am on my guard 
against you ; tibi ca%eo, I am taking care for your interests, 
Tempestatem prospicio, I foresee a storm.; saluti tuae provideo, 
I provide for your safety, Te credo hoc fedsse, I believe you to have 
done this ; tibi hoc facienti credo, I believe you (trust you) while 
you do this. Culpa vdcat, he is free from crime ; philosophiae v&cat, 
he has time for (he studies) philosophy. 

249. Tempero and moderor in the sense of ‘‘to govern^' or 
“ direct ” have the accusative ; when they mean “ to set limits to ” 
they have the dative, Temperare ah aliqua re is “to abstain from,** 
and hence (also with the dative), “ to spare.^ 

Hanc civitatem leges moderantur. This state is governed by 
law. (216, Ohs.) 

Fac animo modereris. Be sure you restrain your feelings, or 
temper. 

Ab inermibus or inermibust (dative) temperatum est. The 
unarmed were spared. (Thj^aat 


1 A very common phrase is tibi consuUum or cautum volo. (See 240^ 
Ohs. 1.) 
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250. Donoy circvmdoy and some other Terbs, take either a 
dodim^ of the person and an occuaatwe of the ihvngy or an aeGumiim of 
the person and an abUUive of the thing. 

Circumdat urbem muro ; or, eircumdait murdm urbu He 
surrounds the city with a walL 

Ciceroni immortalitatem donavity or, Cicei-onem immortaMtate 
donavit (The Roman people) conferred immortality on 
(Jcero. 

So induit se yeste, or yestem sibi induit (exuit)y he puts on (or. oS) 
his dress. 


Exercise 29. 

A. 

1. I have long been warning you whom it is your duty 
to guard against, whom to fear. 2. I know that one so 
good as^ your father will always provide for his children's 
safety. 3. It is impossible^ to get any one’s approval for 
such® a crime as this, 4. On my asking^ what 1 was to 
do, whether and how and when® I had offended him, he 
made no reply (25).^ 5. Is it® your country’s interest, or 
your own that you (pL) wish consulted ? 6. I pardoned 

him for many offences ; he ought not to have shown such 
cruelty toward you. 7. In his’^ youth I was his opponent ; 
in his age and weakness I am ready <>o assist him. 8. I 
foresee many political storms, but I fear neither for the 
nation's safety nor for my own. 

B. 

1. It is said that he wrenched the bloody dagger from 
the assassin, raised® it aloft, and flung it away on the 
ground. 2. Do not taunt with his lowly birth one 
who has done such good service to his country. 3. It 
matters not whether® you cherish anger against me or 
not ; I have no fears for my own safety ; you may^® hence- 
forth threaten me with death daily, if you please.^^ 4. You 

• 

' — ^ 

^ See 224, Ohs. 2. * See 122, c, /. • 88, Ohs. 

^ To me asking,” participle. * Why not guum f (See 187, ii.) 

* See 166. ^ 68. * Participle passive. (15.) 

• See 168. Future of licet. (See 197. ) See 190, ii* 
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were believed, and must have^ been believed, for all were 
agreed {imperf.) that you had never broken your word 
6. He complained that the office with which the nation 
had just intrusted® him had not only been shared with 
others, but would be entirely taken away from him, by this 
law. 6. You have deprived us of our liberties and rights 
in our absence (61), and perhaps to-morrow j^ou intend® 
to wrench from us our lives and fortunes. 7. The soldiers 
were all slain to a man, but the unarmed were spared.^ 
8. We are all of us® ignorant of the reason® for so 
gentle a prince as ours exacting from his subjects such 
enormous quantities? of com and money. 9. He never 
spared any one^ who had withstood him, or pardoned any 
who had injured him. 10. I have always wished your 
interests protected; but I did not wish one so incautious® 
and rash as you consulted on {de) this matter. 

* XJge participle in -dua, (199.) * Mood ? (Sec 77.) 

» 14, c. < See 249. » See 225. 

• See 174, a. ^ Use nemo unquam. (See 110,) 

^ Use incautua (224, Oha. 2). 





EXERCISE XXX. 
V^KTlVK-^Gontinued. 

II. Dative with Verbs. 

251. The verb sum can of course never be transitive, 
and therefore its sense is naturally completed by the 
dative ; we can say, 

Erat ei domi jUia^ he had a daughter at home ; 

and most of its compounds, adswm, demm, inter^^^m, ohmm, 
praeswm, prosim, superst^m, are joined with a dative. 

Mihi adfuit, his rebus non interfvU, He gave me the 
benefit^ of his presence, he took no part in these 
matters. 

Ohs, — Insum is oftefler than not followed by the preposition in^ 
absum by a, ah, 

252. The dative is used with a very large number oi 
verbs compounded with prepositions, ’such as — 

adf ante, cum {con--), 
in, inter, oh, 
post, suh, and prae. 

Also with the adverbs hene, satis, male. These verbs may 
be divided into four classes. 

253. (i.) Many are intransitive and take the dative alone. 
As, among many others — 

Assentari, to flatter ; ixnwdnere, to hang oyer, threaten (intrans .) ; 
con fdere (see 282 , Obs,), to trust in ; iustare, insistere (some- 
times with acc,), to press on, urge ; iateicedere, to put a veto 
on ; ohstare, repugnare, to resist ; occurrere, ohviam ire, to 
, meet ; ohsequi, to comply with ; satis/ocere, to satisfy ; male- 
dicere, to abuse.* (See 244 .) 


^ A very common meaning of adsum with dative, am at hand 
to aid,'* 

18 T 
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(ii.) Others are transitive, and complete their meaning 
with both the accusative and the dative. 

Te 1 place you behind him (» ilium tibi antepono), 

I prefer bim to you. 

Se periculis objecit He exposed himself to dangers. 

Mortem sibi comcivit. 1 He committed suicide, “ laid violent 

Vim sibi intulit, ) hands on himself.’’ » 

Te exercitui praefecerunt. They have placed you at the>head of 
the arbay. 

Bellum nobis indixit, intulit He declared, he made, «rar 
against us. 

(iii.) Some are simply transitive verbs and take the 
accusative. (See 220.) 

AdwZan, to fawn upon ; aversariy to loathe ; ntting^re, to touch 
lightly ; aXloquiy to speak (kindly) to ; irrid^ey to deride 
(sometimes dat., as also adulari). 

(iv.) Others require a preposition, in place of the dative. 

Haec res ad me {never mihi) pertinet, or attinet. This concerns 
me. 

JHo^mecim He imparted this tg rr^e^ 

j^jS^^^cAns^noTxmpelUt. He is urging us^^o crime. 

Ad urbem pervenit He reached the city. 

In rempublicam incumher^. To devote one’s-self tojhe nat ion^ 
or fhe national cause 

No universal rule, can be given, and the usage of Latin 
authors must be carefully watched 

Exercise 30. 

1. Possibly one so base as you^'will not hesitate to 
prefer slavery to honour. 2. He says* that as a young 
man he took no part in that contest. 3. He promises 
never to fail his friends. 4. To my question who was at 
the head of the army he made* no reply. 5. All of us 
know well the baseness of failing^ our friends in a trying 
crisis. 6. I pledge myself not to be wanting either^ to 
the time, or to the general, or to the opportunity; but 
possibly fortune is opposing our designs. 7. It is said 
that Marcellus wept over the fair « city of Syracuse.® 


^ 22t, Ohs, 2 ; tu should be expressed. (See 894 , ii. } 

* See 88 . • See 94 , 95 . 

* ** Either,” “or,” after not will be neque, * See 223. 
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8. For myself, I can scarcely believe^ that so gentle a 
prince as ours could have acted so sternly. 9. In the face 
of these dangers which are threatening the country, let all 
of us devote ourselves to the national cause. 10. It 
concerns his reputation immensely for us to be assured 
whether Ke fell in battle or laid violent hands on himself. 
11. Yop ought to have gone out to meet your gallant 
brother ; you preferred to sit safely at home. T2. I would 
fain know whether he is going to declare and make war 
on his country, or to sacrifice his own interests to the 
nation. 1 3. To prevent his urging others to a like crime 
I reluctantly laid the matter before the magistrates. 
1 4. He never consented either to fawn upon the po\verful, 
or to flatter the mob ; he always relied on himself, and 
would^ expose himself to any danger. 15. Famine is 
threatening us daily; the townsmen are urging the governor 
to surrender the city to the enemy ; he refuses^ to impart 
his resolution to me, and I am at a loss what to do. 


^ 149, I 


* Imperfect. (See 184.) 


* See 136, a. 





EXERCISE XXXL 
DATIVE — Continued. 

III. The Dative with Adjectives and Adverbs. 

• 

254. The dative is used not only with verbs, but also 
with adjectives (and even adverbs), to mark the person or 
thing affected by the quality which the adjective denotes. 

Such are adjectives which signify advantage, likeness, 
agreeableness, usefulness, fitness, facility, etc. (with their 
opposites). So — 

Res populo^ grata, A circumstance pleasing to the 
people. 

Puer patri similis. A child like his father. 

Consilium omnibus utUe, A policy useful to all. 

Temvora virtntibu» A time fatal to virtues. 

Cbnvenienter naturae vivencliim est. We should live 
agreeably to nature. , 

In all these cases the dative answers the question, to or 
for whom, or what ? and the English will be a sufficient 
guide. 

255. But the constmction is not invariable. 

Thus, similis takes the genitive of a pronoun, and usually of a 
person the counterpart,” or ‘‘ in the likeness,” of). So — 

Pompeii, tui, similis. Ke&emblmg Pompey, or you. 

Veri simile. Probable. 

Nulla res similis sui manet. Nothing remains like itself. 

So also — JSbc quidem vitium non proprium senectutis esU This vice 
is not the special property of old age. 

Ohs. — Many of these take differeAt constructions : utilis, aptus, 
idoneus, adrem; benevdlus erga, or in, aliquem ; alienus ab aliqud re : 
assuetusy assuefactus, “ accustomed to,” are joined with the ablative, 
insuetus with the genitive. 

256. Aequalis, affimns, vicjmvs, finitimus, pr^inq%lli^, 
amicus, inimicus, when used as substahtives, are joined with 
the genitive, or a possessive pronoun {rneus, tuus, etc.). 


^ Or in mdgus ; the form vulgo is only used as an adverb. 
# 170 
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Propior^ nearer, proximus^ nearest, take the dative, but 
sometimes the accusative, especially in their literal sense. 
Their adverbs prope, propius, proximo, take the^ accusative. 

HI hommes prope te sedehant. These men were sitting 
near you. 

Thus, nobis vicini, ** near us,” but, mcini nostri, our 
neighbotirs Ciceron-is or 4 mimicissimi, Ciceirc’s worrt 
foes. 

The construction therefore varies according as they are 
regarded as adjectives or substantives. (See 55.) 


Exercise 31. 

1. I could not doubt that falsehood was most incon- 
sistent with your brother’s character. 2. All of us are apt 
to love those ^ like ourselves. 3. I fear that in so trying 
a time as^ this so trifling a person^ as your friend will not 
be likely to^ turn out like his illustrious father. 4. This^ 
circumstance was i\^ost acceptable to the mass of the 
people, but at the same time® most distasteful to the king. 
5. He had long been an opponent of his father’s policy, 
whom in (obL) almost every point be himself most closely 
resembled. 6. He was both a relation of iny father and 
his close friend from boyhood; he was also® extremely 
well disposed to myself. 7. For happiness, said he, which^ 
all of us value above every blessing, is common to kings 
and herdsmen, rich ftnd poor. 8. To others he was, it 
seemed,® most kindly disposed, but he was, I suspect,® his 
own worst enemy. 9. He is a man far removed from all 
suspicion of bribery, but I fear that he will not be acquitted 
by such an unprincipled* judge as this. 10. It was, he 
used to say,® the special peculiarity of kings to envy men^® 
who had done^^ them^^ the best service. 


^ See S46. * 88, Oba, * 224, Ohs, 2. ^ 139. 

^ Relative. (See 78. ) ^ idem. ^ 98, Ohs. ® 82, h, and 48. 

Tense t (184.) 78. ^^Mood? (See 77.) ^*sc. (See 849.) 
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DATIVE — Continued, 

IV. Special Uses of the Dative. 

257. The following idiomatic uses of the dative should 
be carefully noticed. 

The dative is used where we should use a possessive 
pronoun or the genitive. 

It thus gives greater prominence to the person men- 
tioned. 

Turn Ppmpeio ad pedes sepjyjecere, .Then they threw them- 
selves at Fompey^s feet. 

.„Hoc mihi spem minuit. This lowered my hopes. 

Glodium^i extorsit. He forced the sword out 

of his hands. * 

Hoc onmi^s_g5(j7i ore. This is on* every one's lips. 

258. The dative of the person interested is sometimes 

used where we should use the preposition by,” answering 
to the ablative of the agent ^ 

(i.) It is joined with the participle in when used to 
imply duty or necessity. The person on whom the duty 
lies is in the dative. (See 198, iii.) 

Hoc tibi faciendum fuit “ This ought to have been done 
by you.” 

(ii.) The dative is used with other passive participles where the 
agent is looked on rather as the person interested than as the actual 
agent ; especially with verbs of seeing^ thinking^ hearing, planning, etc. 

Haec onmia mihi perspecta et consider^ sunt. All these points 
have been studied and weighed by me, lit. for me, in my eyes, 

Hoe mihi probatum oc laudatum est. This h^ won my approval 
and praise « been approved of and praised by me. 
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259« ThB last idiomatic use of the dative is that in 
which it is used to express a resiUt or aim ; two ideas 
often blended in Latin, (See 106.) 

Keceptui canere. To sound the trumpet f(/r retreat. 

Hunc locvm domicilio eligo, I choose this place for my 
habitation.^ 

It is much used with sum^ do, dtLco, verio^ eligo ; and (especially 
with military terms, as auxilio, subsidio) with verbs of mottbn ; and is 
generally combined with the ordinary dative. Thus — 

Haec res ei nrngno fuit dedecori This was (or proved) a great 
disgrace to him. 

Ipse sibi odio me. He will be odious (or, an object of dislike) 
to himself = be hated by himself. 

Noli hanc rem mihi vitio vertere. Do not impute this to me as 
a fault 

Quae res saluti nobis fuit And this fact saved us, proved our 
safety. 

Caesarem oravit, ut sibi auxilio ccpias adduceret He begged 
Caesar to bring up troops to his aid. 

Ohs, Hence such verbs as proves” serves” etc., may often be 
translated by sum with the dative; and an adjective after “to he” 
may often be translated into Latin by the dative of a substantive. 

260, The following phrases are very commonly used 
with an additional dative of the person interested,. 

m 

(1.) With auxilio (to the assistance) ; 

Come, venire, veni, ventum. 

Send, mittere, misi, missum. 

Set out, pr6ficisci,^roTectus. 

(2.) With culpas, vitio, crimini ; 

To impute as a fault, culpae dAre ; with acc. of thing ; or 
vitio vertere, with acc. of thing. 

(3.) To give as a present, donp, or muneri, dare, with acc. of thing. 
To consider a sourc e of gain , habere quaestui. 

To he magno esse dede« 

corL {Ohs, 1.) 

To be hated by; to he hateful, odio esse. {Ohs, 2.) 

To he a hindrance, impedimento esse. 

To he creditable, or honourable, h<mori esse. 

^ Te ducem eligamus, apposition with a person, “ as or for our leader, ” 
see 239 : kune locum domicilio digo, dative with a thing, **as ot for 
our habitation/* 
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To be hurtful I to he detrimental^ detrlmento, or damno esse. 
To he painful <o, dolori esse. 

To he amoofy argumento, documento esse. 

vrojitahle to, bono esse. 

, , To bring pununment, fraudi esse. 

To'h&'ii^reprowelrr opprobrio esse. 

Ohs. 1. — The En^ish adverb very will be represented in La{in by 
the adjective magno ov summon “how” by quanto. ^ ^ 

Quanto hoc tibi sit dedecori vides. You see how disgraceful this 
is to you. 

Ohs. 2 . — The phrase “ odio esse** forms a passive voice to gdi. Thus 
Hannibal, when at the close of his life he expresses to Antiochus his 
hatred to the Romans, says (Livy xxxv. 19) : — 

Odi odioque sum Romanis. I hate the Romans and am hated by 
them. 

261. The dative in the predicate with licet, etc., has 
been noticed (201). 

Liceat nohis quietis esse. Let us be allowed to be at rest, 
go sometimes after nomen est, etc. 

Ruero cognomen lulo additur. The surname of lulus is added 
to the boy. 

But lulus would be equally good Latin. 


Exercise 32. 

In these Exercises words and phrases marked ♦ will be found in 260. 

A. . 

1. He promises to come shortly to the assistance* of 
your countrymen. 2. Thereupon he forced the bloody 
dagger out of the assassin's ^ hand. 3. I fear that these 
things will not prove very creditable * to you. 4. I don’t 
quite understand what your fribiids^ mean (by it). 5. It 
is very honourable * to you to have been engaged in such 
(86) a battle. 6. Such (87) superstition is undoubtedly 
a reproach * to a man. 7. I fear that this will prove both 
detrimental * and dishonourable * to the government. 8, 
Cassius was wont to ask ® who had gained by the result, 

^ Genitive not to be used. (See 267.) ® 838, Ohs. 2. 

* Frequentative form, rogrito. Tense? (See 186.) 
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9. It is vile to consider politics a source * of gain. 10. 
would fain inquire what plad^ you have chosen for your 
dwelling. 11. I am afraid that this will be very painful * 
and disgraceful* to you. 12. I will warn the boy what 
{quantvs) a reproach * it is to break one’s word. 13. He 
promised to give them the island of Cyprus as a present. 
1 4. I h(^e that he will perceive how odious * cruelty is to 
all men. 15. Then the ambassadors of the Gauls threw 
themselves at Caesar’s feet. 16. It seems that he hates ^ 
our nation and is hated * by us. 17.1 ho];)e soon to come 
to your aid with three legions. 


B. 

1, He gives his word to take care that the ambassadors 
shall be allowed to depart home in safety. 2. To this 
prince, owing to a temperament (which was) almost intol- 
erable to the rest of the world, (men) had given the name 
of the Proud. 3. And this circumstance is a proof * that 
110 ^ Eoman took pajt in that contest. 4. So many and 
so great are your illustrious brother’s (224) achievements 
that they have by this time been heard of, praised and 
read of by the whole world. 5. We know that the name 
of deserters is hated * and considered bxecrable by all the 
world; but we earnestly implore that this our change of 
sides may bring us neither punishment * nor credit.* 6. 
Not even (Intr. 99) in a time of universal^ repose were we 
allowed to enjoy repdse. 7. I can scarcely believe that 
so monstrous a design as this has been heard of and 
approved by you. 8. This circumstance, which is now in 
every one’s mouth, he communicated to me yesterday ; I 
suspect it concerns you* more than me. 9. When my 
colleague comes ® to my assistance * I can ^ supply you 
with provisions and arms. 


» See 223. 


* See 69. 


» See 190. 


* Tense? (190. 





EXERCISE XXXIIL 
THE ABLATIVE. 

262- The Ablative is more than any other an adverbial 
case; (read carefully 211). It answers the questions 
whence f hy what means i how ? from what cause 'i in ^what 
manmr ? when t and where ? 

Its various meanings may be thus classified : — 

(h) Eemoval, or departure; from (casus ablativus). 

(Answer^ the question whence,) 

(ii.) Instrumentality ; hy, with 
(hi.) Accompaniment; with, etc. 

(iv.) Locality ; at or in a place or time, (xinswers the 
question where or when.) 

Ohs. — It therefore represents four distinct cases^ the last of which 
certainly, others in all probability, once existed as separate forms. 

263. (i.) Ablative of removal or departure from. 

In most instances, either by itself, ^or with the preposi- 
tions a, ah ; ex, e ; de, it corresponds to the English from. 
It is so used with verbs expressing literal motion. 

Troja profecti sunt. They set out from Troy. (Name of 
toivn, see 9.) 

A Pyrrho, ex Africa, legati veniunt. Ambassadors come 
from Pyrrhus from Africa. 

264. It is thus used also with many other verbs without, as well 
as with, a preposition. The preposition is mostly omitted where no 
merely bodily motion is implied. 

Ahetinere injuria, to abstain /rom wrong; ahire magistratu, 
go out of office ; desisUro conatu, to abandon or cease from 
an attempt ; ced^re patria, to leave his native land ; pdUre 
oivitate, to banish. 

So also with verbs implying “ freeing from,” and depriving.” 

Solvit te his legibus Smatus, The Senate exempts you from those 
la'^P's. 

Liherat te acre alieno. He seta you free from debt. 

But very often the preposition is used, * 

Piscedant ab armis. Let them depart from arms. 

A nK ]f]rA jg far removed from such blam e* 
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265. Not only verbs but acl^eetivas^ signifying v>a%i or 
freedom from are joined with the aMatwe^ or sometimes the 
oblatim with a or aK 

Metu WICUU8. Free /row fear. (Compare culpa meaty he is free 
from fault.) 

Loca mid ab arbitris libera. The locality 5s free from witnesses. 

Ab p^tJtnfQdi Quite inc^Dab k^/removed 

''’TrJw) such a crime. ^ 

266. (ii.) The ablative of source or origin, a very similar 
sense to that of departure from, is used mostly, though 
not always, without the preposition. 

Consulari familia orttis. Sprung from a consular family. 

Bam/i optiTpia p a rentibus iiatu s. A man of excellent 
parentage. 

Ohs. — Ortusy orinndusy when used of remote ancestors, are joined 
with the preposition ah. 

267. (iii.) The ablative of instrument, and also that of 
(iv.) cause, may be considered as nearly related to that of 
origin, 

Cornibus tauri se tutaniur. Bulls protect themselves toith 
their horns. 

Jam vires lassitudine dejiciehant. Their • strength was 
now beginning to fail through (or from) weariness. 

(v.) With the agent, i.e. a person as opposed to a thing, 
the preposition is necessary. 

Clitus ab Alexandro gladio inkrfecttis eM. (See 8, a.) 

Ohs. — A secondary agent, i.e. a person used as an instrument, is 
expressed by per (or opera with the genitive or the possessive 
pronoun). 

ifaec per exploratores cogniia sunt. These facts were ascertained 
by means of reconnoiterers. 

Tud opera. By your instrumentality. 

So propter and oh are still more often used than the ablative to 
express the cause. The ablative is mostly confined to a bodily, or 
mental, or other property of the sii^fject of the verb. Tua fortitudlne 
hoe meruisti ; but, propte/ tuam fortitudinem hoe decrevit senatus. 


* In the same way adverbs are constantly joined with adjeotivei. 
(Intr. 17*} Compare also the use of the dative, 2aiL 

M % 
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268- (vi.) The ablative of maimer is nearly related to 
that of imtrumeni and cause, and is very widely used. 

Sac ratime, hoe modo, hy this means, in this manner; 

earnestly; casu, hy chance; nvMo modo, 
Z>^Tiomeans ; c onsilWy hy design ; jure, rightly ; injuria, 
unjustly ; nescvTqux) m some way or other ; and 
many others. * 

Ohz. — Many of these are used exactly as adverbs ; they only differ 
from adverbs as being more obviously, what other adverbs were 
originally, oblique cases of substantives. 

The preposition in is never used in Latin before words signifying 
im^nTier: thus, never ‘‘in }ioc modo.^* 

269. (vii.) The atlative of accompaniment^ when applied 
to things can hardly be distinguished from that of manner. 
The rule is to use the preposition cum unless an emphatic 
adjective is added. 

We can say, Summa hmc diligentid feci, “ I have done 
this with the greatest care,” and we may, but need not, 
insert cum. But we cannot say, Haec diligent ia feci, “ I 
have done this with care ; ” nor lacrimis, for “ with tears.” 

Cum dignitate mori satius est quam cum ignominia vivere. It 
is better to die vith honour than to live UTider disgrace. 

Ohs. — With the following phrases cum is never used. 

Hoc consilio, udth this intention ; aequo animo, unth calmness, 
or resignation ; jussu tuo, by your command ; injussu Caesaris, 
withcnit Caesar’s permission ; bond'tud venid, with your kind 
permission ; nnUo negotio, without trouble. But c um emoluc 
mento, or cum damno, meo, to my advantage, or loss. 

270. Where however the English with is used in the 
literal sense of (viii.) " in company with,” the preposition is 
required ® both with persons and things. 

Cum fratre meo veni. I came with my brother. 

Cum telo venit. He came with a weapon. 

Ttfcum, mecum, nohiscma, wbiscma, ibit. He will go with 
you, me, us, you. (8, Obs.) 

^ The English preposition with marks the connexion between the 
different senses of instrumerU, manner , and accompaniment. “I killed 
him wUh a sword,” did it with ease,” **I spoke with sorrow,” 
came you.” 

* In military language, an army is sometimes looked on as standing 
in an instrumental relation to its general : Dux reliquo exeroitn contra 
ftostem projiciscitur ; but even here the mm is mostly inserted. 
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27L Under this head of aceomjHtmment is to be classed 
(ix.) the ablative of quality. 

Eximia fuU (w-portR pnlfh-ritudina. He was a man of: 
"*^eat person^ beauty. 

OhB . — Here again the adjective is necessary. See below, Gen. of 
Quality^ 303. 

We have thus far had instances of the ablative used 
to denote removal from, origin, instrument, cause, agent, 
manner, and accompaninunt of circumstances, things, 
persons, and qualities. 


Exercise 33 


A. 

1. He replied that nearly the whole of the army was 
annihilated, and^ that it made no difference whether it 
had been overwhelmed by famine, or by pestilence, or by 
the enemy. 2. Having been chosen king not only by 
his own soldiers, but also by the popular ^ vote,® he aimed 
at establishing and securing by the arts of peace a throne 
gained by the sword ^ and violence. 3. Sprung as he 
was from an illustrious family, he entered public life as ® 
a young man, and retired at last from, office as an old one. 
4. Freed from the fear of foreign war, the nation was now* 
able to drive traitors from its territory, and show its 
gratitude to patriots. , 5. Whether ^ your unprincipled 
relation has abandoned this attemjit, or intends (14, c) to 
persevere in it, I know not ; but whether^ he means to 
take one course ® or the other, it seems to me that he is 
not yet willing to abstain from wrong. 6. So far is my 
unfortunate brother from 'having been freed from debt, 
that he is even now leaving his country for® no other 
cause. 


^ Why not et nihil? (See 110.) * “Of the people.” (See 69.) 

* Plural. Compare p. 7J, n. 2. * ^ Why not gladio ? (See 17.) 

* “ As ” not to be expressed; why would vehU, quasi, be wrong f 
^ Jam; nunc is “ at this present moment.” 

^“Whether.” (See 171.) • = to do this, or that. 

* Propter (acc, ). 
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B. 

1* I would fain ask, with your kind permission, whether 
it ^ was by accident, or by design that you acted * thus. 
3, We set forth from home with tears, with wailing, and 
with the deepest anxiety; we reached the end our 
journey relieved of a load of cares, free from feaB, and 
amidst great and universal rejoicing. S. He is a man of 
the most spotless character, and so far removed from such 
a crime that for my part, I wonder® how he .can have 
be^n suspected of such monstrous impiety. 4. We had 
rather die with honour than live as slaves (42, iL) ; but we 
refuse to perish in this manner for the sake of such ^ a 
person as this. 5. I might have ® faced death itself with- 
out trouble, but I cannot endure such a heavy disaster 
as this® with resignation. 6. He was so transported with 
passion that he. threatened not only his brother, but all 
the bystanders, with death. 


' See ise. « 

‘ —did this ; avoid using a^re for **to act,” and notice the real 
meanings of agere. * Mood ? (See 106.) 

** See 87, Talis is rarely used contemptuously. 

« See 196. 


» 88, Ofts. 
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272. Other senses of the jiblative belong to it as having 
taken the place in a great degree of the nearly obsolete 
locative case, answering, not the question whence?, but 
where ? 

Obs. — This case, which ended in i, so often resembled in form the 
ablative after the latter had lost ite final letter d, that at last the 
ablative added to its many other meanings those which properly 
belonged to the locative, and the same case came to represent 
whence and where. 

Local uses of the ablative may include those which denote at BLpleuse^ 
and at a time. (See 9, a, and below, 811 and 890.) 

Pericles Athenis vixit. Die septimo venit, 

• 

273. Such too are the phrases, terrd marique, by sea and land ; 
dextrd, (or a dextra), sinistrd, on the right, left, hand ; bello et pace, in 
war and peace ; nocte, hieme, primd Iwe, etc. ; so also aeger pedibus, 
suffering m the feet ; altero saucius brachio, wounded in one arm. 

Ohs. — The preposition in sometimes makes a slight difference in 
the meaning ; tcui tempore, simply, at such a time, or moment ; in 
tali tempore, considering the circumstances of such a time, or emer- 
gency, in spite of, or in the face of, such a crisis. 

For the Ablative Absolute, which includes the ideas 
both of time and accompanying circumstances, see Exer- 
cise LlII. 

274. With the local ablative may be compared the 
ablative of respect or lixnitatioii ; the English in, in the 
sense of “ in so far as concerns,” etc. 

.in apneara nfifii re. rg reali fer ; nomine, in name, 

k, monhus, armorum genere xtii^r se discrepahant. They 
differed from one another in language, habits, and in the 
nature of their arms. 

O&A.— «To this use (ff the ablative belongs the aupine in 
Norrsndum dictu. Dreadful in the tellimg^ (See eOi.) 
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27S* The ablative of comparison (or difference from) 
belongs (probably) to the ablative of departure from. 

In English, ^ compi^atiye adjective or adverb is connected by the 
coajimction tmn (originally then) with the clause or word with which 
the comparison is made : He is older than he was ; He is more than 
twenty years old. 

In Latin also, quam is the regu^ particle of comparison. » As it 
is a emjfanction^ and not a pr^osttion, things compared by qvxmn will 
be in the same case. 

Muropa minor est^ quam Asid, Europe is smaller than Asia. 

XHxit Europam minorem esse quam Asiam, He said that Europe 
was smaller than Asia. 

A nullo lihentius quam a ie Utteras accipio, I receive a letter 
from no one witli more pleasure than from you. 

276- But in I^atin, where two nouns are closely com- 
pared with one another, the ablative of comparison, or 
thing differed from, is widely used ; an idiom quite unlike 
EngHsh, 

Hoc homine nihil contempiius esse potest Nothing can 
be more despicable than this man. 

Haec nonne luce clariora suntf Are not these things 
clearer than the daylight 1 

We should probably say so despicable asl* as clear 
as. 

Ohs, — This construction however is only used when the comparative 
adjective is in the nominative, or the accusative after a verb sentiendi 
vet declarandi. It is exceedingly common in negative and interroga- 
tive sentences, as above, 

277. The ablative of comparison is largely used after comparative 
adjectives and adverbs, with such words as spes, opinio, fama, 
expectatio, even justnm and aequum. 

He came sooner than any one had 
Tloped.^ 

He plus justo dolueris. Do not feel undue pain. 

278- ‘‘ Superior inferior to,*' may be expressed in Latin by 
this ablative. 

, Omnia virtute inferiora ducit. He counts everything inferior to 
(of lower rank than) goodnefes. 

Negant quenquom te fortiorem esse. They say that no one is 
your superior m coxxTSj^. “ ^ 

Nemo iibi virtute pmestai would be also good Latin for ‘‘ no one 
is, etc.** ' 
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279, ADother ablative often joined with comparatives 

is that of the measure of dUferenoe^ and is clearly 
mental. . 

Multo me doctior. Greatly my superior in learning. 

Homo paulo sapientior. A man of somewhat more wisdom 
than is common; “of fair, or average, wisdom/' 

panlo frequentior. A somewhat crowded senate. 

Caution. — These ablative forms, paulo^ mulio^ eo, tanto, 
etc., must never be used with adjectives or adverbs in the 
positive degree. Compare the use of quo (102). 

But they may be used with words which, though not comparativo 
in form, imply comparison. 

Paulo ante. A little before, or earlier. 

Multo tihi praestat. He is much superior to you. 

280. The ablative of price, “ for,” “ at such a rate,” may 
be either local {at), or instrumental (Jby means of). 

It is used with verbs of buying and selling, etc., emere, 
mndere, etc. 

Vlginti talentis unam orationem Isocrates vendidit. Isocrates 
sold one oration for twenty talents. 

So with verbs of exchanging. 

Facem beUo mutavit. He exchanged peace for war. 

-The adjectives rrvagno, parvo, nimio, quanto, etc., are gener- 
ally used by themselves, the substantive pretio being understood, 

Venditori expHit rem*venire quam plurimo. It is for the interest 
of the seller that the thing should be sold for, or at, as high a 
price as possible. 

Multo sanguine victoria nobis stetit, or, constitit. The victory 
cost us much blood. 

Verbs of valuing, esteeming, etc., as distinct from actual 
buying, take the genitive. (See 305.) 
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Exercise 34. 

1. It is pyetty well agreed on by all of yon that the sun 
is many times^ larger than the moon. 2. I have known 
this man from boyhood; I believe him to be greatly 
your superior both in courage and learning. 3. The king 
nimself, wjiile he was^ fighting in front of the foremost 
line of battle, was wounded in the head. In spite of this^ 
great confusion and universal panic, he refused to with- 
draw from the contest. 4. By this means he became 
rightly dear to the nation/ and reached the extremity of 
old age in name a* private citizen, in reality almost the 
parent of his country. 5. And^ this crime must be at 
once atoned for by your blood, for your® guilty deeds are 
clear and plain as^ this sun-light, and® it is quite impos- 
sible that any member of the nation can wish you pardoned. 
6. It seems® to me, said he, that all of you are soldiers in 
name, deserters and brigands in reality. 7. The battle^® 
was now much more desperate ; on the left our me!n were 
beginning to fail through weariness } the general, himself 
wounded in one arm, was the first to become aware of this. 

8. You might^^ but lately have exchanged war for peace ; 
too late (adv.) to-day are you repenting of your blunder. 

9. I was anxious * yesterday for your safety ; but the 
matter has turned out much better than I had looked for. 

10. How much better would it have been in the presence 
of such a crisis to have held all considerations inferior 
to the national safety. 


I ** Parts."' For case, see STS. * See 180. * 88. Ohs. 

* Or country. (See 16, a.) * Intr. 58. ® Iste. (See 838.) 

^ See 276. ” =nor is it possible. (See 110, and 125,/) 

0 43. 218 ” 106, 197. “ 183. 
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281. The ablative is also used to complete the sense rf 
certain d^nent verbs. 

Fwmgor^ fruoTy utor (with their compounds), p Miot^ 
digriory glorior, take the ahlative, 

Hannibal^ cum victoria posset uti, frui maluU, Hannibal 
at a time when ^ (although) he might have used his 
victory preferred enjoying it. 

Mortis periculo defoncti svmus. We have got over the 
danger of deatL 

Nostri victoria ^titi sunt Our soldiers gained the 
victory. 

Ohs , — ^This ablative is of coun» not that of the nearer ohjed ; but 
these deponent verbs resemble in their use Greek verbs of the middle^ 
voice, utor, I serve myself ivith ; fnior, I enjoy myself with ; vescor, 
I feed myself on ; potior, I make myself powerful with ; fungor^ I 
disohaige myself from ; dignor^ I hold myself worthy ut such a price ; 
glorior, 1 glorify myself with : so that the ablative is in each case 
used in one or other of itft regular adverbial uses. (See 838, Obs.) 


282. Of these verbs, potior sometimes takes the genitive, ** I am 
master of” XJtor is freely used with adverbs ; male, perverse^ im- 
moderate, utor, “ I make a oad, or immoderate use of^’^ = “ I abuse.” 
The Latin adverb must be substituted for the English adjective. 

Te familiariter, te amlco usus sum. 1 was on intimate terms 
with you, I found a friend in you. 

Obs. — Oloriari is used also with in and de ; niti^ “ to nt» 

on,” with and without in. Comfdo with dat. oflfeioi i ^always dat. 

personal profidmi^T^l^fiv® oftWHgr Tibi corywns mm / exercU^ 
virtute confdo. (aii. 


* Or, “ instead ^ using his victory preferred to enjoy it. 
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' 283. Compare also with the English idiom the use of 
the ablative to complete the sense of certain transitive 
verbs. 

t 

Honore, praemio, U affeci. 1 conferred on you a distinction, a 
>ewaard“ * — - 

Poena, supplicio, eum afficiam, I will inflict punishment on him 
(as poenaa de to svmam), * 

HonoriVus te cvmvlavimua. We have heaped or showered 
honours on you. 

Omni observantia turn prosecutus sum, I have paid him every 
*^Sd"c5frespicii. ‘ 

i84. Verbs of ah&uiiding, loadiri^, etc., and their 

opposites, such as verbs of hdna without, depriving of, 
emptying of, are joined with the ablative. 

Such verbs are circumflv^re (divitiis), complBre, onerare, referetre, 
cumulare (honoribus), carire, egire, vacart (cuipa) orbare, privare, 
fravdare. 

Flymen pisdhus abundat. The river is full of fish. 

Mortui cura et dolort carent. The dead are free from anxiety 
and pain. « 

But of these egto and indigeo (especially the latter) govern the 
genitive also ; as also compUre, replete, 

lies maaiime necessariae non tarn artis indigent quam labdris. 
The most neces^ry things do not require skill so much as 
labour. 

Ohs. — In verbs of abounding, etc., the ablative is no doubt instru- 
mental. Its original sense with verbs of want is more doubtful; 
probably that of separation, freedom from. * 

285. The ablative is joined also with adjectives, in 
many of its various senses. (See 265.) 

Dignus, indignus, contentus, praeditus, frdus are followed 
by an ablative without a preposition. 

Fir (mm honore dignus. A man worthy of every dis- 
tinction. 

D mtiis opihusom fretus . fielying on his wealth and 
'^sour^^ • 


Be careful not ^ genitive afte r dign m^ 
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286, The ablative of the noun, and occasionally of the 
participle, is also used with cpm (and when they 
bear the sense of need of. 

Vbi res admnt, quid mihi verbis opus estt When facts 
hgiiJIwiLat need have I of wordsi 
Aifsibi consulto opus esse. He says he has need of 
deliberation. 

Sometimes the thing needed is the subject to opus est. ^ 

Dux nobis et auctor opus est. We need a leader and adviser. 

This indeed is the rule with neuter pronouns and adjectives:^ 
Quae nobis opus suntj pauca tibi opus sunt; omnia, ^uae ad vitam 
opus sunt, “ all the necessaries of life.” The infinitive is also used 
Quid kaec scribere opus est f What need is there to write this ? 

Obs. — Opus properly means “ work (to be done),” and the ablative 
is the ablative of respect, — “ there is work to be done for me in con» 
sultation.** 


Eocercise 35, 

A. 

1. I have now lived long on most intimate terms with 
your son; it seems .to me that he resembles his father 
in ability and character, rather than in either features 
or personal appearance. 2. Do^ not deprive (pi.) of 
well-earned distinction and praise one who has made 
so good,* so sensible, a use of the 'favours of heaven. 
3. I cannot* but believe that it is^ by your instru- 
mentality that I have got over this great danger. 4. All 
of us, your well-wishers, make this one prayer, that you 
may be permitted to “discharge the duties of your office 
with * honour and advantage to yourself ; we all rely on 
your honesty and self-control, and are all proud of your 
friendship. 5. Eelying on your support, I have ventured 
to inflict severe punishment on the rebels. 6. He always 
put confidence in himself, and in ® spite of humble means 
and scanty fare preferred contentment (98, a) to resting^ 
on other men’s resources. 7. He preferred dispensing 
with all the necessaries of Ijfe (as) a free man, to abound- 
ing in riches in the eondition of a slave. 

^ 148. ’ 282. • 13T,y. 

* See 82. The periphrasis factum esse ut may be used for emphiUis. 

* 269. « 278, Obs. ^ See 94. 
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!• He premises to supply us with everything that is ^ 
necessary. 2, We have need of deliberation rather than 
haste, for I fear that this victory has already cost us too 
much. 3. In my youth I enjoyed the friendship of* your 
illustrious father ; he was a man of remarkable abilities, 
and of the highest character. 4. He hopes to visit with 
condign punishment the murderers of his father and the 
consji^tors against their sovereign. 5. I fear that he 
seems far from worthy of all ^ the compassion and indul- 
gence of which he stands in need to-day. 6. Nothing 
can ever be imagined more happy than my father’s lot 
in Kfe; he discharged the duties of the highest oflBce 
without® failing to enjoy the charms of family life. 

7. Belying on your good-will, I have not hesitated* to 
avail myself of the letter which you sent me by ® my son. 

8. Can any one be more worthy of honour, more unworthy 
of punishment, than this man ? 


^ Mood, sea T7« ’ Tantus . . . quaatus. 

* See 111, **80 discharged as to enjoy.” ^ See 18S, b. * 8ST, Ob*, 



EXERCISE XXXV/. 

GENITIVE. 

Two of the main uses of the Genitive, or defining case, 
are — 

The Possessive ; where the genitive denotes the person 
or thing to which some other person or thing belongs. 

The Partitive ; where the genitive denotes the relation 
of a whole to a part. 


1. I^ossessive Genitive. 


287. The Genitive differs from all other cases (includ- 
ing the obsolete Locative) in being rarely used with verbs. 
The proper office of a noun in the genitive is to define, or 
give the genua of, another noun. (See 214.) 


288. It does this ia various ways ; and the relation between one 
noun and another, as denoted in the Latin genitive, may be very 
variously expressed in iJnglish ; by the possessive case, by various 
prepositions, and by the adjective. Thus — 


Idhri Ciceronis, Cicero’s books ; hominum optimus, the best o/ 
men ; mortk fuaa. flight /rom death i Helvetiorum injwrias 
populi Kmiimi^ine wrongs doneTy tEe Helvetii to the people 
of Rome ; mortis remedium, a remedy agaimt d^at h ; fossa 
quindecim pe~diim, ¥ bridge fif^en feet itncCe ; l e^m obedient^ 
obedience to law ; coxpons rohur, bodily stren^; amissi iili 
do lor, pain fo r the loss ol 


In these instances the genitives express a close con- 
nexion between two*substantives ; but a connexion of very 
different kinds; in all the word in the genitive ^xph^lm 
and deflnee the other word. 

189 
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289. As being most properly that case in which one 
nonn is attached, or annexed, to another, which it explains, 
it may be called the adjectival case, and in fact often 
corresponds exactly to the adjective. (See 58.) 

Caesaris cavsa^ mea caw«a, on behalf of Caesar, on ray behalf ; 
tna operdy iiligs operdy with your, or his, aid ; so Sullani 
milites «= Sullae milites, 

290. Of these, the strictly possessive use will cause no 
difficulty ; it answers to the English possessive case in s 
(the only real case remaining in the English substantive), 
to the preposition of y to the possessive pronoun, and to the 
adjective. 

Pompeii aeqmlis ac mens. Pompefs contemporary and 
my own. 

Noster atque omnium parens. Our own, and the universal 
parent. 

Seeptrum regis {or regium). The hinfs sceptre. 

Illud Platonis. That saying of Plato. 

Ohs. — Under this may be classed such expressions as tui similisy 
Ciceronis inimicissimi (see 256) ; also Pompeii causa, gratidy in the 
interest o/, for the sake o/, Pompey (mea, fita, not mei, tu\) ; and even 
eui juris, suae ditionis facere, to bring under his own jurisdiction, or 
power. 

291. To this possessive and adjectival genitive belongs 
also the following construction : — 

The genitive singular of a suhstantive, especially when it 
can denote a class (as puer, rex) or of* an adjective used as a 
substantive {stultus, sapiens), or of an abstract noun {Icvitas, 
stultitia) or of a pronoun, is often used as a predicate 
with a copulative verb to denote such English ideas as 

property,” "'duty,” "part,” "mark,” etc. 

Ohs. 1. — This construction takes the place of the neuter adjective, 
especially in adjectives of one termination. 

“ It is foolish ” may be translated stultum est ; but stulU is much 
more usual "it is wise” is always sapientis, or sapientiae, est, never 
sapiens, which might mean " a wise Latin Is rarely ambiguous. 

Ohs. 2. — In the place of the personal pronouns the neuter of the 
possessive is used. 

Meum (not mei) erf, it is my pari, or duty, or it is for me to, etc. 
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Obs, 3^ — The same construction is used after rerbs HnUendi et 
declarandi. 

Hoc sapientis esse dixit This^ he said, was the wise couzse, 
(lit, the part of a wise man). 

Ohs. 4. — This genitive may be translated into English in various 
ways : and therefore there are various English phrases that may be 
reduced to this construction. |jP ^ 

Such phrases are: it is charaxteristie of; u is incvmbent on; it 
is for (the rich, etc.) ; it is not every fine who ; any rprnx may ; i< 
demands or requi/res ; it betrays, shows, etc. ; it belongs to ; it depends 
upon ; it tends to, etc. 

29M Examples — 

1. Imbecilli animi est superstitio. Superstition is a mark of (or 

betrays) a weak mind. 

2. Judicis est legibus parere. It is the part (or duty) of a judge 

to obey the law. 

3. In g^pii Ape magni e st J^isj^e 5 ^ir^ .gl*e§t 

4. Ciyus^ hominis esCerrare. Any man may etrr^ 

6. Meum est. It is my business, or duty. 

6. Summae est dementiae. It is the height of madness. 

7. Tempori cedere semper sapientis est hahitum. It has always 

been held a wise thing to yield to circumstances, or to 

temporise. 

8. jSoc dementiae 98se summae dixit. He said that this showed 

the height of madness. 

9. Hoc sui esse arbitrii negavit. He said that this did not depend 

upon his own decision. 

Ohs . — "fo this belongs a phrase common ii/ Livy- 

Hoc eveytendae esse reipublicae,^ dixit. He said that this tended 
to the destruction of the constitution. 

» Uscerdse 36. 

1. Whether you (pi.) will be^ slaves or free, depends 
upon your own decision. 2. We know that any man may 
err, but it is foolish to forget that error is one thing, per- 
sistency (98, a) in error another. 3. He brought under 
his own jurisdiction, sooner than he had hoped, the 
privileges and liberty of all his countrymen. 4. Living* 

' The various meanings of this phrase res publica (often written as 
one word) should be carefully nuticed. It should never be translated 
by ‘ * republic, ” but by ^ * the constitution, ” ‘ ‘ the nation, ” “ politics, ** 
“public life,” etc., according to the context, and should never be ns^ 
in the plural unless when it means more than one “state ” or “ nati<m.” 

» 175, iii. • See 94 . 
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for the day only, (and) making no provision for the future 
was, he said,^ rather the characteristic of barbarians than 
of a free nation. 6. Your father’s contemporaries were,® 
he said, his. own, and none (110) of them had® been 
dearer to him than your uncle. 6. In my absence I did 
not cease to do ewything in your interest and (that) of 
your excellent bmher. 7. A sensible man will® y^d, 
says he, to circumstances, but it is the height of folly to 
pay attention to threats of this kind. 8. Whether we 
have won the day or no (168, Ohs.) I hardly daref say ; 
it is, I know,^ a soldier’s duty to wait for his gmeral’s 
orders. 9. It will be® for others to draw up and bring 
forward laws, it is our part to obey the law. 10. You 
were, he said, evading the law which you had^ yourself 
got enacted ; a course which, he believed, tended to® the 
overthrow of the constitution. 


1 S2, 6. * “ Were.” For tenses, see 19S, i,, ii. 

* ssitis the part of a, etc. Subjunctive. (If 9, i.) 

» See 32, h. « 291, Obs, 4. 

^ Mood ? (See 77. ) ^ 292, Ohs. 




EXERCISE XXX VIM 
OE.mriVB.—Contipued, 

The Partitive Genitive. 

293. *A word in the genitive often stands to another 
word in the relation, not of a possessor, hut of a whole to a 
part. This is called the partitive genitive, and is very 
widely used. 

This genitive answers to the English ‘‘ o/,” after substantives 
denoting a part, in such phrases as mayna pars exerciths, and is used, 
like that preposition, with superlative adjectives and adverbs, with 
interrogative aud other pronouns, with nurneralsy and with any word 
which can denote in any way a part of a larger whole, such as nemo, 
quisquam, mtdlM, pauci, uterque, quisque, etc. Thus — 

Unus^ omnium infelicissimus, the most unfortunate of all man- 
Idiid ; iiu uiaxiine Qm^nirn, you most of all ; nter vestrum, 
which of you two ; multi horum, many of these ; duo horum, 
two of these ; quotusquisque philosophorum, how few {of) 
philosophers. ^ 

294. A more idiomatic use of this genitive is with the 
neuter singular of adjectives and pronouns expressing 
quantity or degree, and with nihil, satis, partem. These 
are used as quasi-substlmtives, and are joined with the 
genitive of substantives and adjectives, an idiom not 
unknown in English, but exceedingly common in Latin. 

Compare Latin and English in — 

Quantum voluptatis, how much pleasure ; plus detrimenti, greater 
loss ; nihil praemii, no reward ; satis, or parum, virium, suffi- 
cient, or insufficient strength ; quid novi f what news ? nimium 
temporis, too much time ; hoc emolumenti, this |Jo/) gain. ^ 

Obs. — This genitive is even used with adverbs ; turn temporis, at 
that time ; eo audacyxe.%^ such a* pitch of boldness ; ubi gentium, 
where in th^^^^fWOTTliha m such adverbial phiises as cum id aetatis 
puero, ad id locorum, up to that point (of time). (See 238, iiL) 


' ^ Note this latdxiiive use of unus with the superlative. 
K 
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296. Cautions in the use of the partitive genitive. 

(a) It. is not used with adjectives where the genitive has no 
separate form for the neuter gender : write nihil humile, not nihil 
humilisy for “ nothing degrading.” 

(b) It is not used with adjectives expressing the whole, middle, etc. : 

tota, media, urbs, not urbis iotum, medium, for ‘‘ the whole,” “^middle 
of tne city ” (60). * 

(c) It is not used with words joined with prepositions, or with 
other cases than the nominative and accusative. 

Ad multam noctem. To a late hour, not ad multum noctis. 

Tanto sanguine, not tanto sanguinis. At tlie cost of (280) so 
much blood. 

296. With numerals, and words expressing number, as 
nemo, multi, unus, pauci, etc., and even with superlatives, 
the ablative with ex, e, de, or inter with tlie accusative, is 
often substituted ; multi, nemo, unus e vobis, for unus, etc. 
vestrum. 

Ohs. — Where the whole is a numeral, or contains a numeral or 
adjective expressing number or quantity, the preposition is alwa3^s used. 

De tot millibu s vix paxici supcrfuere. Of so many thousau^i,^ 
^scarcely a lew survived. 

297. Further Cautions. — The parUtivc genitive is only 
used to denote a larger amount than the word with whiclx 
it is joined. 

If the two words denote the same persons, or the same amount, 
apposition is used. (Nos) omnes, “ all oj us ” {i.e. “ we all”). Equites, 
qui pauci aderant, the cavalrj^ few of whom were there (lit. who 
were there in small numbers). (See 225 and 69.) 


298. {a) Uterque is used as a substantive with pronouns ; but 
with substantives it is treated as an adjective. 

Uterque vestrum ; but fra ter uterque. 

(6) To the partitive genitive belong the phrases : — 

'Wihil reliqui fecit. He left nothing remaining. 

'wNihil pensi habuit. He cared not at all, 

^Quid hoc rei est ? What is the Waning of this ? 
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Exercise 37 . 

1. There was’^ nothing mean in this sovereign, nothing 
base, nothing degrading ; little learning (but^) fair ability, 
some experience of life and a dash of eloquence, much 
good sense, abundance of honesty and strength of mind. 
2. Of the many® contemporaries of jour lather and myself. 
I incline to think that no one was more deserving than 
he of universal praise and respect 3. Which of you two 
has entailed greater loss and^ injury on the nation it is 
hard to say ; 1 hope and trust that you wilP both before 
long repent your crimes. 4. Fate has left us nothing 
except either to die® with honour or to live under disgrace. 
5. The battle*^ has been most disastrous; very few of us 
out of so many thousands survive, the rest are^ either slain 
or taken prisoners, so that I greatly fear that (138) all is 
lost. 6. Where in the world are we to^ find a man like 
him^® . it would^^ be tedious to enumerate, or express in 
words his many^^ good qualities ; and^® would that he had 
been^^ here to-day ! 7. So much blood has this victory 

cost us that for myself I doubt whether the conquerors 
or the conquered have sustained^® most loss. 


^ Either snm or insum. * Express by order of words. (Intr. 107. ) 
® Use tot. (Compare the use of Uintus, 88, Ohs.) 

* Eepeat “ greater this rei^etition of a word already used is very 
common in Latin in place of a conjunction. 

* The fut. in -rw« of poenitet rare. WTiat is the substitute? (193, iii.) 

® Ut with subj., compare 125, g. ^ See 218. 

® See 187, Obs. ^ See 160. 

i®Use ille, why? (339, iii.) Mood. (163.) 

« Tot. Qui. (78.) 

See 152. Accipio. 
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Subjective and Objective Genitive. 

299. Tbe Genitive ^.ase always implies a close rfiation 
between the noun in that case and another noun. * 

(i.) Sometimes that relation is such that, if the other 
noun were converted into a verb, the word in the genitive 
would become the subject to the verb. 

Thus post fugam Pompeii might be expressed by post- 
quam fugit Pompeius. 

This is called the subjective genitive. 

(ii.) Sometimes the genitive as clearly represents the 
object of a verb. 

Thus, propter mortis timorem=zquod mortem timuit. 
This is called the objective genitive. 

Ohs. — Both of these genitives may be combined in a single phrase. 

Helvetiorum injuriae populi Romani. The wrongs inflicted by 
the Helve tii on Rome. 

In such phrases the subjective genitive is placed first. 

We may compare the English, “a criminal’s fear of death, or the 
French, ^‘le danger de la 'tner/’ “le danger du vaisseau/’ the danger 
of the sea, the ship’s danger. 


300. The objective genitive is very common in Latin, 
It represents not only the accusative, as the nearer object 
to a transitive verb, but also the dative as completing the 
sense of intransitive verbs ; and even such combinations 
of a preposition with an accusative, or ablative, case, as are 
used to complete the sense of many verbs. It represents 
therefore many English phrases besides the possessive 
case and the preposition of. 


Instances are — L itterarum stvdium {studere litteris), devotion to 
literature ; doloris remedttim (ddlori mederi), a remedy against 
pain ; re i publi c ae dissen8i q_ (de r. p. dissentire), a disagree- 
ment otr^litidlTinatFers^ a political disagreement ; Pyrrol 

^a%n8L K m g ; sui fiduc%a (sibi confidere), conndence 

?n onetteHT^^ 


rmps ; SUI jiducia (sibi confidere), conndence 
lo also, legum oboedientia, submission to law ; 
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301. This objective genitive is combined not only as 
above with substantives, but also with many adjectires. 

(i.) Thus, adjectives which higaiij duire, knowledge, recollection, fear ^ 
participation, and tlieir opposites ; certain verbals in -owe, and many 
adjectives that express fulness or emptiness, are followed by a genitive. 

Eerum desi ro u s of cha uge ; militiae ignarus, 

’ignUfaTnl of warfare ; Rapaci t y mle^ 

These adjectives have an tni^inplete meaning, and may oe com- 
pared with transitive verbs, as they require a noun to define and 
complete their meaning. 

(ii.) Many of them, such as cupidus, ignarus, me'inor, etc., answer to 
English adjectives which are followed by the preposition of, and 
will cause no difficulty ; with others the Latin genitive represents 
(as with substantives) various English prepositions and constructions. 

Bei publicae peritus, imperitissimus, rudis. Skilled, most un- 
skilled, unversed, in the management of the state. 

Pugnandi insuetus. Unaccustomed to fighting. 

Litterarum studiosissimus. Most devoted to literature. 

Hujus sceleris particeps, expers, affinis. With part in, iroe from, 
connected with, this guilt. 

Beneficii immemor. Apt to forget a favour. 

Ohs. — Flenus takes both ablative and genitive, oftener the former ; 
prudens and rudis, sometiifies in with ablative. 

Certiorem facere — to inform, has a double construction. 

(English) He has informed me of his plan. 

(Latin) Certiorem me sui consilii fecit ; ^ot, Certiorem me de 
suo consiUo /ecif. 

302. The objective genitive is combined with the 

present participle of transitive verbs, when the latter is 
used as an adjective, i.e. to denote a permaTient quality, 
not a single act. 

Thus regnum appetens = “ while aspiring to the crown,” but — 

regni oppeteiw = aspiring to kingly power {hahitually, or by 
character). 

Such participles are, amans, patiens, diligens, etc. (cf. also juris 
consultus, one consulted on law). 

These present participles, when thus used, admit, as adjectives, of 
degrees of comparison, tui amantissimus, etc. 
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Exercise 38. 

1. He was always most devoted to literature, at fhe same 
time (366) most uncomplaining under toil, cold, heat, 
want of food and of sleep ; for myself, my fear^ is that he 
consents to allow himself too little repose and rest. 

2. Such was the soldiers* ardour for the fight, ^ sucti the 
universal enthusiasm, that they refused to obey the orders 
of their general, (though) thoroughly versed in warfare of 
the kind, and as,^ full of self-confidence and contempt for 
the enemy, and cheering each other on, they advanced as ® 
to certain victory, they fell unawares into an ambuscade. 

3. In spite of the greatest disagreement on politics, the 
friendship^ which existed® between your gallant father 
and myself remained firm longer® than either {ef) he or I 
had hoped. 4. He had^ enough and to spare of wealth, 
but he was at the same® time most inexperienced in 
political life, with but little desire for fame, praise, in- 
fluence, or power, and very averse to (265) all competition 
for office® or distinction.® 5. But these^® men (though) 
they-have-borne^^ no part in all these toils, craving only 
for pleasure and repose, most indifferent to the public 
interest, devoted to feasting and gluttony, have reached 
such a pitch of shamelessness, that they have ventured in 
my hearing to taunt with luxury an* army that-has-borne- 
uncomplainingly^^ all the hardships of a prolonged 
warfare. 


’ Ilhid vereor. (See 341.) * Gerund, 99. 

® Note carefuUy the different meanings of “as.” As he does this 
(time), dum haec/acit As (though) to victory (comparison), tanquam 
... I did this as a boy, puer hoc facieham. (63.) 

Insert tarrien, “yet,” 

® “ Which was to me with your,” etc, (Intr. 49, Ohs.) 

® See 277. See 251. ® Idem. (See 366, ii.) 

® Plural. Latin would not represent either word here by an abstract 
U'i'm in the sin^ilar. IstL (See 338, Ohs. 2.) 

Use adjective expers (801, ii.) in apposition with “these men.” 

Use a single word, “ most unc(Anplaining under.” 



EXERCISE XXXIX. 

GENITIVE— Conf/nuerf. 

Quality and Definition. 

303. The resemblance of the Latin genitive to the 
adjective is to be further noticed in its next use, the 

genitive of quality. 

(i.) A Latin substantive in the genitive is often 
added to another substantive, in the same manner as in 
English a substantive with ''of’' prefixed, to denote some 
qu^ity, either predicated of, or attached as an attribute 
to, that substantive. (Intr. 7, 8.) 

Vir 65^ prisqae severitatis. He is a man of old-fashioned 
"laiisterity. 

Vir summae fortitudinis. A man of the greatest courage. 

(ii.) But this Latin substantive in the genitive has invari- 
ably an adjective attaclied to it. " A man of courage ” is 
not homo fortitudinis, but homo fortis ; a man of good sense, 
homo prudens, Twt prudentiae. 

This use of the genitive resembles that of the ablative of quality 
(271), but — ^ 

Ohs. 1. — If the qualifying substantive denotes number ^ amount, 
precise dimensions, age, or time, the genitive is always used. 

Septuaginta navium classis, a fleet of seventy ships ; viginti 
pedum erat agger, the embankment was twenty feet high ; puer 
tredecim annorum, a boy thirteen years old ; p rovectae, exactae, 
aetatis homo, a man advanced^ far advanced , in ve ar8l''"^t 

o/ j^od fortune^* q*imideoim 

dlCTUBl siijpptWaTO, a thanksgiving of fifteen dings’ duration. 

Obs. 2. — The Genitive is used mainly to express permanent and 
inherent qualities: optimae spei^adolescens, a youth of the highest 
promise ; the Ablative bqth these and external characteristics of dress 
or appearance : canis capillis, veste sordida; not canorum capiUomm, 
etc. ^So also the ablative is used for any state or feeling of the 
moment : fac bono sis animo, “ Be of good cheer.” 
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304. A word in tlie genitive is sometimes added to 
another substantive to explain, or define, or restrict its 
sense: Virtus justitiae, the virtue of justice; gloriae 
praemium, a reward consisting in glory. This is called the 

genitive of definition. 

Cautions. — The resemblance of these uses of the Latin genitive to 
those of the English preposition of is obvious, but it miJlst be 
remembere<jl that — „ 

(L) After such words as vrhs, insula, etc., apposition is used, not the 
defining genitive, to express the English of with the proper name. 

Urhs Saguntum, the city of Saguntum : insula Britannia, the 
island of Britain. (See 222.) 

(ii.) With the names of towns or countries the Latin adjective is 
used in place of the possessive genitive where we use of.’^ 

lies Romanae, the affairs of Rome ; civis Thebanus, a citizen 
of Thebes. (See 98 .) 

(iii.) Remember also : media urbs, the middle of the city (296, h), 
<iugt , how fiiany you ar^ there ? (287), and avoid here the 

pSurSSve gemtiver * 


Exercise 39. 

1. It is said that serpents of vast size are founds the 
island of Lemnos. ^ 2. No one denies that he was a man 
of courage the real question is, whether he was (one) of 
good sense, ^ and experience.^ 3. It seems that your son 
is a boy of the highest promise, and of great influence 
with® those of his own age. 4. After three days'^ pro- 
crastination he at last set out with a fleet of thirty ships ; 
but being^ far advanced in life was scarcely competent 
to carry out so toilsome a task. 5. I would have^ you 
therefore be of good cheer, and do not on account of a 
short-lived panic throw away the result of so many years of 
toil, 6. He is a person® of old-world, as all of us know, and 
perhaps of excessive, rigour : but at the same time a man® 


^ What part of speech ? (303, ii.) ^ * Apud (acc.). 

* 303, O 08 . 1. * Turn by homo in app. (See 224, Obs. i.) 

* Fac or velim, (141. ) 

® Homo, in a neutral sense, with either good or bad qualities / Vir, 
with marked social virtues. (See 224, Obs, 2, note). 
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of justice and honesty, and of the most spotless life. 
7. Gallant fighting^ and an honourable death in the field 
becomes citizens of Eome; let the few therefore of us^ 
who survive show ourselves worthy alike of dur ancestors 
and of the nation of Eome. 8. It seemed that there 
stood by him in his sleep an old man far advanced in 
years, with white hair, and kindly countenance, who bade 
liim be of good cheer and hope fdr the best,^ for (that) he 
would reach in safety the island of Corcyra after a voyage 
of some^ days. 

^ 96, a. ^ 297. * Neut. plur. ^ aliquot. 




EXERCISE XL. 

GENfriVE—Oontwued 

Genitive with Verbs. 

The genitive is also used to complete or define the sense 
not only of nouns but of certain verbs. 

305. (i.) The genitive of price^ is thus used with verbs 
of valuing and buying, etc., especially the former. 

Magniy maximi, jpluris ; parvi, minorisy minimi ; tanti, quanti, 
nihiliy are used with factitive verbs such as/acto, haheoy aestimOy etc., 
sometimes with emo and vendo. 

Te quoiidie pluris facio. I vahie you more highly every day. 

Eempublicam nihili habet, salutem suam maximi. he sets no 
value on the national cause, the highest on his own safety. 

Emit hortos tanti quanti Fythins voluit. He bought the plea- ‘ 
sure-grounds at the full (or, exactly at the) price that Pythius 
wished for. 

Ohs. — This genitb’e*of value is also used as a predicate with link 
verbs, such a« 8U7n,fio. 

Tua rnihi amicitia pluris est quam ceterorum omnium pJausus. 
Your friendship is of more value to me than the applause of 
all the world besides. 

306. (ii.) Verbs of accusing, condemning, acquitting, 

such as accusare, arg'iierc, rciim faccre, condcmnare, ahsolvcre, 
take a genitive defining the charge. 

Proditionis accusarc, reum facere. To accuse, to prosecute, for 
treachery. 

Furti ac repetundarum condemnatus est. He was condemned 
/or, found guilty of, theft and extortion. 

Parricidii eum incusat. He taxes him with parricide. 

Sacrilegii absolutus est. He acquitted of sacrilege. 


^ The origin of this genitive is doubtful j it may possibly have origin- 
ated with the locative in -» {at a price), and in course of time been 
transferred to other genitives ; but is more probably adjectival. 
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This construction may be explained by the omission of criminCy 
“ on the charge,” or nomine^ “ under the title,” which are sometimes 
expressed. 

Ohs, — Instead of the gemtive, the ablative with de iS very common^ 

De pecuniis repetundis damnari. To be condemned for 
extortion. 

AliqtLemi de ambitu reww facere. To bring an action against 
a man for bribery. ^ 

So — De viy de sacrilegio, de caeclcy de veneficiis, etc., /re purgare. To 
clear one’s-self of assault, sacrilege, murder, poisoning. * 

But — Inte r ^icarios a/iciimtus est. He was accusal 

307- The punishment stands sometimes in the genitive; 
far oftener in the ablative. 

Capitis, or capite, damnatus est He was capitally condemned, 
t.e. to death or exile. 

Octupli condemnatus est. He was condenined to pay eightfold. 
But— ^Morte, exilio condemnaUis (multatus) est He was condemned 
to (punished with) death, exile. 

308. The genitive is also used to complete the sense of 
verbs of compassionating, remembering, reminding, for- 
getting. 

Such are misereory memini, co^nmonefacere, obliviscd. 

But — (a) Verbs of reminding, admoneo, etj., take an accusative of 
the thing as well as of the person, with neuter pronouns ; hoc, illud,^ . 
te admoneo, 

(b) Meminiy an accusative with a person, in the sense of “ I still 
remember him ; ” rarely otherwise in prose, Recordor^ “ I recall to 
my thoughts,” is almost invariably used with the accusative. 

(c) Miserori, ^^to express pity for,” “to bemoan the lot of,” an 
accusative. 

Thus— 

Ciceronem memini; rerum praeterit|irura (the past) memini, 
Nostri miserere, take pity on us ; casum nostrum misershatuTy 
he bemoaned our disaster. 

But — Illud nos admonuit, he reminded us of that j nos officii npstri 
cormnonefecit, he reminded us of our duty. 

Ohs, — Even an impersonal ph^j^se equivalent to a verb of remember- 
ing is followed by a sirayar genitive. 

Venit mihi in mentem ejus diei, I have a recollection of that day. 


^ This may be looked on as a cognate accusative (286, 237). 
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The Genitirii with Impersonal Verbs. 

309. The' impersonals, pvdet, piget, poenitet, taedet, 
miseretf take an accusative of the person feeling, a genitive 
of what causes the feeling. 

Ignavum poenitehit aliqmndo ignaviae. The slothful |nan 
will one day repent of his sloth. 

Me non solum piget stultitiae meae, sed etiam pudet I am 
not only sorry for my folly, but also ashamed of it. 

Taedet me vitae. I am weary of my life. 

Tui me miseret ; mei piget I i)ity you ; I am vexed with 
myself. 

What causes the feeling may also be a verb (in the infinitive, or in 
an indicative clause with quod). 

Taedet eaclem audire milites. The soldiers are tired of hearing 
the same thing. 

Poenita nos | | 

Obs. 1. — The neuter pronouns hoc, illud, quod, are used in place of 
the genitive with these verbs. Woo pudet, iXXxxd poenitet. (Of. 308 , a.) 

Ohs. 2. — The genitive with pudet is also used for the person before 
whom the sham© is felt. 

Pudet me veteranorum militum. I blush before the veterans. 

310. The construction of the impersonals interest and 
rifeid requires attention. 

. (i.) The person to whom it is of importance is put in the genitive 
with interest ; but possessive pronouns, meus, tuus, suus, noster, vester, 
etc., are used in the ablative feminine. 

Impest omnium rede facere. It is the interest of all to do right. 

Quid nostra interest ? Of what importance is it tons? (or, What 
does it signify to us ?) 

(ii.) The thing that is of importance may be either (a) an infinitive 
{with or without accusative) or (b) a neuter pronoun {hoc, id, illud, 
quod), or a clause introduced either (c) by an interrogative pronoun 
or particle, followed by the subjunctive mood, or {d) by ut, nS, 

(iii.) The degree of importance is expressed either by the genitive of 
price {magni, tanti, pluris), or by ai\ adverb or newter adjedive {mag- 
nopere, vehementer, magis, parv/m: multum, plus, nihil, ni/rmvm, 
quantum.^ etc.) 

(iv.) The thing with reference to which it is of importance is some- 
tlfies indicated by ad. 
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Szainplei 9 .~-The following examples should therefore be well studied 
and analysed : — 

а. Magni interest ad laudem civitatis haec vos facere. Your 

doing this is of great importance to the credit of the state. 

б. Multum interest quos quisqne audiat quotidie. It is of great 

consequence whom a man listens to every day. 

c. Illud ^ mea pluris interest te ut videam. It is of more conse- 

quence to me that I should see you. 

d. Vestra interest, com militon^f n e imperatorem p&ssimi facknt. 

It is of imp^^FEiiiice to you, my coijaxade s. that the worst 
sort should not elect your cornmanoferT 
/. Hoc et tua et rei publicae interest. This concerns both yourself 
and the nation. 

€. Nihil mea interest quanti me facias. Your estimate of me is 
of no concern to me. 

The constructions of refert, it concerns, are similar to those of in- 
teresty except that refert is rarely used with a genitive of the person 
concerned, but with the feminine possessive, or ad. 


Exercise 40, 

1. He was a man of moderate abilities, but of the 
highest character, and in the greatest crisis of a perilous 
war he was valued more highly in his old age than 
any 2 of (his) juniors. 2. He was a man of long-tried 
honour and rare incorruptibility, yet at that time he was 
taxed with avarice, suspected of bribery, and prosecuted, 
for extortion; you all know that he was uuanimously 
acquitted of that charge ; but who ® is there of you but 
remembers the (that) day on which he refused to deprecate 
the undeserved disgrace of condemnation, and not only 
cleared himself of that indictment, but exposed the malice 
and falsehoods of his accusers ? None ^ of those who were 
present in the court that day will easily forget his magni- 
ficent address ; nothing ever made a deeper impression on 
his audience.® 3. The whole nation has long® been weary 
of the war, regrets its own rashness, and blushes for the 

1 The substantival u^clause is especially common after illud or /toe 
at the beginning of the sentence. ^ 

* Quisquam. (See 358* ii.) 

* To whom of you does not, etc., 808, Obs. * Nemo. 

• ** The mind (pi.) of his audience.*’ Either genitive participle of, or 
relative clause with, a%idio. (78, 76. ) 

• Tenee? (See 181.) 
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folly and incompetence of its general. 4. I remember 
well the man ^ whom you mention ; he was a person of 
very low origin, of advanced age, with white hair, mean 
dress, of uncultivated and rustic demeanour; but no one 
was ever more skilled in (301, ii.) the science of war, and 
his being made general^ at such an emergency of 
the utmost importance to the welfare of the state. 5» It 
makes no difference to u^, who are waiting for your verdict, 
whether the defendant be acquitted or condemned ; but 
it is of general interest that he should not in his p,bsence 
and unheard he sentenced to either exile or death. 


^ Ille, (339, iii.) * 310, ii. a. 




EXERCISE XLL 


PLACE, SPACE. 

Locative Case. 

In answer to the questions, where ? whither t v}hence t we 
employ in English the prepositioiBs at or in, to, from, etc. 

In Latin all these questions can sometimes be answered 
merely by case-endings ; but a preposition is often 
necessary. 

311. Place at which ; answer to “ where ?” 

This is generally expressed by the local ablative 
(272, 273) with or even without a preposition. Thus, 
in Italia, in ^^The ; and so generally where an adjective is 
attached ; but media urhc, tota Italia. 

Ohs. — Of course other prepositions of phice are used with their 
proper cases. Tlius — 

Ad^ urbem est. lie is in the neighbourhood of (outside) the city. 

Ad {sometimes api*d) Gannas pngnatum est. There was a 
battle at {near) Cannae. 

312. ^ But with towns and small islands as opposed to 
countries, the old rule is as follows 

If the name of a town, at xolvkli anything is or happens,’ 
is a sinfjular noun of the first or second declension, it is 
put in the genitive ; if not, in the ablative. 

Vixi Rom\xQ, Tarei^i, Athenh, Ithodi, IhburtS (or Tibiiri). 1 
have lived at Itome, Tareiitum, Athens, Rhodes, Tibur. 

The explanation of this is tliat (for older form JKomai) 

Tarenti, lihodi, are remains of tlie locative case in i, which in other 
declensions was supplanted by the ablative. {Tihuri, Garthagini are 
perhaps old ablatives.) In the plunil the two cases coincide. 

Other instances of this case are domi, at home ; hurni on the 
CTound ; belli, militiae, in w'ar (only used in contrast with domi). 
JHuri, in the country, vesperi, in the evening, may be old ablatives. 

Obs. — Fendere animi, “ to be in suspense,” as also the genitive of 
value ( 306 ), may be locative casdi. 

^ This is often used of Homan generals, who could not enter the 
city without laying down their imperium. 
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313. Place to wMeh — wMther 7 

As a rule the prepositions arf, in^ etc., are used with the 
accusative ; but 

With thd names of towns, etc., as above, the accusative 
is used without a preposition: thus. In or ad 
Africarriy urhem^ nareiu, but, Syracusas, Rom am, etc., 

Ohs . — The same construction is used with domus and rus : ddlnum 
rediit; rus fagil. 

314. Place from which — whence ? 

As a rule the ablative is used, joined with the preposi- 
tions Oy eXy a (ah) : a *P^rrho, ex Italia, ab Africa, e nave^ 
ab urhe. 

But with towns, etc., the ablative alone is generally 
used, as also with domus and rus. 

Roma scrihit, he writes from Rome ; Tarqninios Corintho 
fug it, he fled, or went into exile, to Tarquinii jrom 
Corinth : so, rure, or ruri rediit. 

These rules are quite simple, but the following idiom 
must be carefully observed. 


315. Wo cannot, in Latin, say, as in English, came to his 

father at Rome,” or Carthage iii Africa.” With verbs of 

motion, all such phrases must follow the rules for motion to or frota, 
given above. Thus — 

He returned home from his friends at Corinth. Corintho ab 
amicis domum rediit. 

’ He sent a despatch to the Senate at Rome. Romam ad Senatum 
liter a 8 misit. 

He returned to his friends in Africa. In A/Wcam ad amicos 
rediit. 

In such sentences Latin connects both nouns closely with the verb 
of motion. 

316. None of the rules given above apply to the names of towns 
when joined with adjectives. 

(L) We cannot say totius, or Corinthi, for “in the whole of 
Corinth,” but must use with hotL words the local ablative, tota 
Corintho. (311.) 


^ This is because the old locative case no longer exists in any but 
certain words. 
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(ii.) Wheu or oppidvmy comes before the proper name, ihe> 
preposition must be used. 

In urbe Londino, in the city of liondon ; ad urbem Athenat, ex 
urbe Eoma, (See 221) , 

(iii.) With domiLs the locative construction is extended to possemve 
pronouns. With other adjectives the preposition is used. 

Domi meae (or apud me) commoratus est. He stayed at my house. 
But — In veteri domoy ad veterem domum. In, or to, his old home. 

• • ' 

317. When an adjective is joined with the name of a town, the con- 
struction resembles that used with the names of persons. (See 224 .) 

The name of the town is placed first, in either the locative, 
accusative, or ablative, according to the meaning ; then follows the 
word urhs or oppidum combined with the adjective, with or without 
a preposition according to the rules already given. Tbps — 

Archias Antiochmo natus est, ceiebri quondam urbe (local ab* 
lative). Archias was born in the once famous city of Antioch.. 

AthensL&, in urbem praeclarissimam veni. I reached the ilhistrious- 
city of Athens. 

Syracusia, ex urbe opulentissima, profectus est. He set out frorm 
the flourishing city of Syracuse, 

318. (i.) Space covered (answer to the question how far ?)- 
is generally expressed Jpy the accusative. 

Tridui iter processit. He advanced a three days’ march. 

Ab officio cave transversum, ut aiunt, digitum discedas. Do not 
sweri^e ^‘a finger’s breadth” from your duty. 

(ii.) For distance from (question, how far off 7) either the 
accusative or ablative is used. (238, iv., and 279.) 

Ariovistus vix plus duo milia passuum {or duobus milibus) 
aberat. Ariovistus was at a distance of scarcely more than 
two miles. • 

Obs. — Aitexplus, amplius, minus, quam is rarely used with numerals, 
but the case of the numeral is unaffected by the comparative, 

(iii.) Dimension is generally in the accusative. 

Mllites agglrem latum pedes trecentos exsfrttxerunt. The soldiers 
threw up a mound three hundred feet broad (or in breadth). 

Occasionally the genitive of quality, or description, is used and the 
adjective omitted : fossa quindecim pedum, a ditch fifteen feet de^, 
(See 803 , Ohs, 1.) 

319. In English the namfe of a town or country is 
often personified and •used for the nation or people: 

Spain,” France,” England,” etc. This is muqh rarer 
in liatin prose. (Cf. 17, and end of 174.) 

0 
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‘‘The war between Rome and Carthage'* is Bellum, 
quod populus Eomanus cum Cartliaginiensibus gessit 

For "Eome^^ in this sense we may use Populus Pormnus^ res 
piiUica Romana, or Romani, but rarely Roma. 


Exercise 41. 

1. After living^ mahy^ years at Veii, a town at that 
period of great j^opulation^ and vast resources, he removed 
thence late in life to the city^ of Eome, which was at a 
distance of about fourteen miles from his old home. 
2. His parents, sprung originally from Syracuse, had 
been^ long resident at Carthage ; he himself was sent® in 
boyhood to his uncle at Utica, and was absent from home 
for full three years; but after his return to his mother, 
now® a widow, at Carthage, he passed the rest of his youth 
at his own liome. 3. The enemy ipL) was now® scarcely 
a single day’s march off ; the walls of the fortress, scarcely 
twenty feet high, suiTounded by a ditch of (a depth of ) 
less than six feet, were falling into ruin from age ; Doria, 
after waiting^ six days in vain for reinforcements, sent a 
despatch by® a s} y to the governor at Pisa, earnestly im- 
ploring^® him not to waste time any longer, but to bring 
up troops to^^ his' aid without delay. 4. Born and brought 
up in the vast and populous city of London, I have never 
before had permission to exchange the din and throng of the 
city even for the repose and peace and solitude of rural 
life ; but now I hope shortly to tAvel to my son at Rome 


' After living,” 2 . 6 . having lived.” (14, a.) 

»Case? (jSee321.) 

• May be turned either by “ flourishing (superlative of florens) with 
a multitude of citizens and vast resources,” or ^‘most populous and 
wealthy. ” 

^ Vrhs may be removed into the relative clause, “which city.” 
Tense? (See 181.) 

• Participle, and omit “and.” (16.) 

^ Use verb dixiA postquam, (14, a.) 

• Why not nunc f (See 328, b.f 

• Why not ah ? (See 267, Obs.) * 

“ ■“ (in) which he implored.” Why not particii>le ? (See 411.) 

- ** For construction see 259 . Is “his” ei or elbi? (See 363 .) 

** s= not even. (Intr. 99.) 
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and from Italy to sail, before the middle of winter, to the 
city of Constantinople, which I have long been eager to 
visit; you, I fancy,^ will winter at Malta, an island^ 
which I am not likely ever to see. In the beginning of 
spring I have decided to stay in the lovely city of Naples, 
and to betake myself to my old home at London in the 
month of May or June. 5. Caesar shows himself, J fancy, 
scarcely less tenacious of his purpose at home than in 
the field ; it is said® that he is outside the city waiting 
for his triumph, and wishes to address the people. 
6. Exasperated and provoked by the wrongs and insults 
of Napoleon, Spain turned at last to England her ancient 
foe. 

^ See 32 , 6. ^ “Which island.” ® See 43 , 44 . 
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EXPRESSIONS OF TIME. 


320. In answer to the question when ? at what time ? 
the local ablative (272) is used with words whiph in 
themselves denote time. 

Vere, auctumnOy node, solis occasu, primd luce, etc. 

With words which do not in themselves denote time, the preposi- 
tion in is mostly inserted, unless an adjective is attached : in hello, 
in time of war ; but hello Punico secundo, in the second Punic war. 
(Cf. 311.) But the rul^ is not universal. 

Ohs. — In tempore means at the right moment, but Alcihiadis 
temporihus, at the time (in the days) of Alcibiades. 

For the difference made by the preposition in, see 273, Ohs. 

321. In answer to the question how long ? the accusa- 
tive is used. (See 238, iv.) 

Multos jam annos hie domicilmm haheo. I have now been 
living (181) here fm* many years. 

Ohs. 1. — Sometimes the idea of duration is emphasised by the 
addition oi per. 

Per totam noctem, per hiemem. 

Ohs. 2. — The answer to for how long past 7 is often expressed by 
an ordinal adjective /of course in the singular). 

Annum jam (or, hunc) vicesimum regnat. He has been king /or 
the last twenty years. 

322. In answer to how long before? how long after? 

two constructions may be used. *• 

(а) The word, or words, expressing the length of time may be in 
the ablative of measure of difference (279), and post or ante may be 
used as adverbs. Or 

(б) Post and ante may be used as prepositions with the accusative 
of the amount of time. 

For example, for the phrase “the fleet returned after three 
years, we may write either, tribus post annis (tertio post anno) classis 
rediit, or post tres annos, etc. There is the same variety in English : 

Three years after, the fleet returned ” is English, though “ After three 
years ” is less ambiguous. ^ 

Ohs. — Even when joined with this ablative, post, ante, may still 
govern a case. We may say for “a few days before his death,*’ either 

patLcis diebus ante ^us mortem,** or ^^pauds ante diehus, quam e vita 

«ccemt.** 

2 xa 

.4 
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323. The following examples may be noticed : — 

(a) Three hundred and two years after the foundation of Rome." 

1. Anno trecentesimo altero qxiam Eoma condita est. Or, 

2. Post trecentesimum alteram annum quam itoma condita 

est. 

(b) Pridie quam excessit e vitd. The day before his death. 
Postridu quam a vobis ducessi. The day after I left you. 
Poster 0 anno quam, etc. The year after, etc. , - 
Priore anno quarry etc. The year oefore, etc. 

(c) (He did it) three years after he (had) returned. 

1. Post tres annos (or tertium annum) ) . 

2. Tertio anno* \ redierat. 

3. Tribus annis (or tertio anno) quam redierat. 

4. Tertio anno, quo redierat. (Rare.) 

324. How long ago ?, reckoning from the present time, 
is answered by ahhinc with the accusative ; the abhinc 
always coming first. 

Abhinc annos quatuor Virg ilium vidi. I saw Virgil four 
years ago. 

325. Within, or in, what time? is answered by the 
ablative, or the preposiiion intra with the accusative. 

The singular of the Ordinal (“ second," “ third," etc.) often takes 
the place of the plural of the Cardinal (“two,” “three”). 

Vix decern annis, or decimo anno, or intra decimum annum, 
urhem capiemus. We shall scarcely talfe the city in, or for, 
or within, ten years. 

Ohs^ — His trihns diehus, in or for the last three days (from the 
present time) ; illis, etc., from a past time ; hoc hiennio, within two 
years from this time. , 

326. In with the accusative denotes a time for which 
provision or arrangement or calculations are made. 

In diem vivcre, to live for the day (only) ; in sex dies indutiae, 
a truce /or six days ; ad caenam me in posteram diem invitavit, 
he invited me to supper for the next day ; (ad, an exact date 
in the future) ; ad calendas solvam, 1 will pay on, or by, the 
1st ; ad tempus, at the appointed time, punctually. 

Ex, ah, starting from the time at which a period begins. Ex so 
die ad extremum usque vitae diem. 


^ It might be supposed that ** tertio anno quam for quo) redierat** 
would mean “after two completed years from his return, and before 
the completion of the third.” This however does not appear to be so, 
‘ ‘ Octavo mense, quam coeptum oppugnari, eaptum Saguntum,** etc. (Lrv.); 

6ktCi> fxrftrl (PoLYB. ) ; “ Tyrus septimo 'menat capta est** (Curt.); 
ToXiopKuu irrh fiijvai (PLUT.). 
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327 . In answer to the question how old ? the usual con- 
struction is natus with the accusative. 

Ahnos quinque ei ocioginta natus excessii e vita. He difd 
at the age of eighty-five. 

But quvtm annos quinque et octoginta haberet, or quum annum 
octogesimum quintum ageret, would be equally good Latin. ‘ 

The adjectival genitive (?03, Ohs. 1) may also be used : puer quin- 
decim annorum. * 

“ Under, over, twenty years,” may be expressed by mmor (major) 
viginti annis, or annos natus minor '{major) viginti, and by several 
other curious variations, such as — 

Minor viginti annis natu. — Cic. 

Minor decern annorum. — L ivy. 

“ When under,” etc., by quum nondum vighiti haheret annos. 


Notes on Adverbs of Time. 

328. The correct use of certain adverbs of time is 
important. 

{a) “ No longer ” is only non diutius when a long time has already 
passed, otherwise non jam ; “no one any longer” is nemo jam^ or 
(with and) nec quisquam jam. 

{b) Now. Nunc is “at the present moment,” or “as things are 
now.” It ciinnot be. used of the past. “ Caesar 'was no'tv tired of 
war ” is, jam Caesar em belli taedebat. Occasionally, if the “ now ” of 
the past is very precise, turn. Jam can be used also of the future ; 
quid hoc rei sit, jam intelleges, “you will soon be aware of the mean- 
ing of this.” 

(c) “ Dally.” Quotidie as a rule ; in*dies only with comparatives, 
or* verbs of increasing or the reverse ; in singulos dies is more em- 
phatic : Diem de die^ day after day ; de node, after night has begun. 
Diurn'us (adj.) is “daily” as opposed to nocturnus ; quotidianus is 
“daily” in the sense of “every-day.” 

(d) ^‘Not yet” is nondum, necdum ; “ no one yet 7iemo unquam, 
or, where the present is opposed to the future, adhuc nemo. 

“ StlU ” (—even now) is etiam nunc. 

{e) Jam diu is “ now for a long while ” simply ; jam pridem looks 
back rather to the beginning of the time that is past ; jam dudum i 
“ for some, or a considerable, timCI” 

(f) Again. jRursus, once more iterum, “ a second time,” opposed 
to semel or primvm ; de integro, “ afresh ” as though the former 
action had not taken place ; “again and again,” saepe, saepissiifne. 
(57, a.) 
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Exercise 42. 

1. Mithridates, who in a single day had butchered so 
many citizens of Rome, had now been on the throne two-^ 
and-twenty years from that date. 2. It seems that here 
too the swallows are absent in the winter months ; I at 
least have seen not a single ^ one for the last three weeks. 

3. He died at the age of three-and-thirty ; when less than 
thirty years old he had already performed achievements 
unequalled ^ by any either of his predecessors or successors. 

4. The famine is becoming sorer daily; exhausted by 
daily toil (jpl) we shall soon be compelled ^ to discontinue 
the sallies which up to this day we have made both by 
night ^ and by day. Day after day we look in vain for 
the arrival of our troops. 5. He promised to be by my 
side by the first of June ; for the last ten years I have never 
so much as once known ^ him to be present in good 
time. 6. Nearly three years ago I said that I had never 
yet seen any one® who surpassed^ your brother in char- 
acter or ability, but in the last two years he seems to be 
growing daily sterner and harsher, and I no longer esti- 
mate him so highly as I did before. 7. I saw your father 
about three weeks after^ his return from India. Years® had 
not yet dulled the keenness of his intellect or the vigour 
of his spirit ; in spite of his advancing years he had com- 
manded an army within the last six months, and was just 
preparing to be a candidate for office. 8. Misled by a 
mistake in the date,^®*I thought you had stayed at Athens 
more than six months. 9. I have spoken enough on*this 
question, and will detain you no longer-; six months ago 
I might have spoken longer.^^ 


} = not even one.” (Intr. 99.) 

* “Such, as (86) not even one (had performed).” 

3 “The sallies must be,” etc., part, in -dus, (See 198.) 

^ Use adjectives. (328, c.) 

® Cognosco, “I find or ascertain.” ® 328, d, 

^ Mood? (77.) 8 See 323, c. 

• i,e, age, Genitive. (300.) 

See 196, b. “Said more.” (88.) 



EXERCISE XLIII. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

' Prepositioris with Accusative. 

329. With the use of Oases is closely connected thar 
of Prepositions. 

(i) Prepositions are indeclinable words which, besides 
other uses, are placed before substantives and pronouns to 
define their relation to other words. (Intr. 20-24.) 

(ii.) Their use therefore is precisely the same as that of the case- 
endings (see 203), but as the number of cases is not nearly sufficient 
to mark all the different relations of a noun to other words, preposi- 
tions^ are used to aid the cases in making their meaning more 
definite and clear. Thus, to take the simplest instance, the use of the 
preposition distinguishes the relation of the agent from that of the 
instrument (267). 

(iii.) In Latin, as in modern languages, they come, as a rule, before^ 
the noun, and are used almost exclusively with the accusative and 
ablative cases. 

Ohs. — The ablatives gratia., causa, are used as quasi-prepositions 
- with the genitive, and resemble such English prepositional ijhrases as 
“ in consequence of,^’ “ in spite of,” etc. 

330. The following prepositions are used with the 

acmsatim : — i 

(Those marked with an asterisk are used also as adverbs, i.e. without 
being attached to a noun, but as qualifying a verb or adjective.) 

, ‘ ante*, apud, ad, adversus^, 

circum*, circa^, citra*, cis, 
erga, contra*, inter, extra*, 
infra*, intra*, jwxta*, oh, 


1 Prepositions were doubtless originally adverbs formed from nouns 
and pronouns ; in some languages, as occasionally in Latin, they follow 
the noun ; the case-endings may have had their origin in prepositional 
words added to the noun, cf. whereof, wherebg, therefore, etc. 

* For the position of cum in tecwm, etc. , see 8, Obs. ; tenus also follows 
its noun [Alpibus tenus, as far as the Alps), as does versus, and 
occasionally propter and others. 
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penes, pone*, post* and praeter, 
props*, propter*, per, secundum, 
supra*, versus, ultra*, trans. 

The following are joined with the accusative when they 
express motion towards ; otherwise with the ablative : — 

sub and subter*, super*, in. 

The following are followed by t!he ablative 

a (ab, abs), with cum and dc, 
coram*, pro with ex or c, 
tenus, sine, also prae ; 

and where place at, not motion towards is denoted — 
sub and subter*, supei'*, in, 

331. Their meanings are so various that no attempt 
will be made to illustrate more than some of the most 
important. 

The local meaning is the earliest, but from this many 
others are deduced. 

1. Ad, “ towards,’’ ‘‘ to,” used after verbs of motion, and transferred 
to various other senses. 

(a) Ad te scripsi (to) ; (b) ad hose respondit, “ in answer to ; ” 
(c) ad Cannas, “in the neighbourhood of,” “near (d) hoc ad 
nos conservandos perti'net, thifi tends ^to our presentation;” 
(e) dies ad urhis mteritum fatalis, “the day destined to the 
ruin of the city” (Jinal) ; (J) ad unum, “ to a man ” = all. 

2. Adveraua, “opposite to.” 

(a) Adversus castra ngstra ; (b) “ against,” “ with,” adversus te 
contendani = contra te or tecum; (c) “ in answer to ” (a speech), 
adversus haec respondit. 

3. Ante, “before ” (place), ante aciem: but mostly “ time,^^ ante me, 
“before my time often used adverbially ; see 322 . 

4. Apud, “close by:” apud Cannas, “near, or at, Cannae,” but 
mostly in such phrases as : 

(a) Apud me, “ in my house (5) apud Xenophontem, “in (the 
writings of) Xenophon (o) apud vos concionatus est, “he 
made a speech in your hearing;^* (d) apud me, “in my 
judgment ; ” apud me pius valet, “ has more influence with 
me.” • 

5. Clroum, circa, “round:” circa tellurem, “round the earth;” 
circa viam, “ on both sides of, along, the road ; ” often used adverbially ; 
circa and circiter, “about,” with numerals. 
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6. 016, cita*a; traiui, ^^tiU8 side/^ ^the other side cis, eitra, trans, 
fiwmm Uhmma, 

7. Contra, “facing:” contra urbem; oftener “against,” contra 
r&m^uhlicam *faceTe, “to act unconstitutionally;” contra nos helium 
gerU^^^nohiscum, contra (praeter) spern^ opinionem, etc. 

5 . Erga (local sense obsolete) : erga me hencvolentissimus, “ full of 
kindness towards me.” 

n. 

9. Extra, ‘ “ outside of 4xtra urhem ; extra culpam, ^^free from 
blame extra ordincm, “ out of his proper order “extraordinarily.’* 

10. Inter, “amongst inter hostium tela ; “between,” in ter me a c 
VOS hoc (or interest ; “ this difference between ; ” inter ie diligunt 
(rec^procal)^. “ they love each other. 

11. Infra, “below infra mantes, 

1S5. Intra, “within intra teli^a^um, “ within the cast of a javelin 
intra diem decimum (825)r-^'^ ‘ 

13. Juxta, “close to,” “near:” juxta murum; often adverbially, 
juxta constiti; sometimes = pari ter, and joined with ac, 

14. Ob, “before, opposite to:” ob oculos; “on account of,” ob 
delictum^ qxeam ob rew~“ wherefore (therefore).” 

15. Penes, “in the power of:” penes te^hoc esty “this depends on 
you.” 

16. Per, “through,” (place and time). 

(a) Per provincunn; (b) per hos die s, “during the last few 
days ” ( 325 , dbs.) ; (c) “(causal),” per me licet, “you have my 
leave, you may (do it) as far as I am concerned (d) (in- 
strument or secondary agent), per speculatorcs, “by means 
of spies (e) (manner), per vim, “by violence, violently. 

17. Post, “ behind,” “ after,” = pone. ‘ 

(a) Post tergum ; (?>) (time), post hominum memoriam, “ since 
the dawn of history,” “ human memory often ad- 

verbial (see 322 ). 

18. Praeter, “ past.” 

(a) Praeter castra ; (b) “ beyond,” “more than,” praeter ceteros : 
(c) “contrary to ” = contra, praeter spem ; (d) “except,” 
praeter te unum omnes, 

19. Prope (proplUB, proximo), “near to;” prope me, propius nrbem, 

(often adverbial). “ 

20. Propter, “ close to.” 

(a) Propter murum; (b) “on account of,” propter se, “for its 
own sake “ thanks to,” propter te salvm sum^tua opera. 
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21. Secimdimi, “ along ” (following). 

(a) Secundum flumen ; (b) aecundum accord ^ 

ance with (c) secundumTjij^m^^ 
after, the fight” (tuneT; (3y^cunaum I5eS87^next^ 
Goda.”"" 

22. Veraua, only with domum and toims; placed qfter the substan- 
tive ; jRomam versus, *‘in the direction of Rome.” 

23. tiltra, “ beyond.” 

(a) Ultra flumen ; (6) ultra vires^ “ beyond his strength.” 

In, sub, super, with accusative. 

24. In, “into,” “to.” 

(a) Athenas in Graeciam exvlatum ahiit, “ went into exile at 
Athens in Greece ” (315) ; exercitum in naves mponerey in 
terram exponere, “ to embark,” “ disembark,” an army ; in 
orbem se colli gunL ft circle, (for defence) (6) (time), 

in quarfilm aum in hortos ad caenam invitavit, (326) “^o 
supper in his grounds four days from that time ia_ 
yraesens ^ for th e present ; ” in dies, “ daily in ^gsteruni^ 
“^ior the mture (c) Against,” in me invectus estj( “inveighed 
agdmsi me (d) towaxdsp in rempuhlicayn mertta, “ser- 
vices to the haiion ” (but de r. p. merer!) ; (e) (manner), 

“ after in hunc modum loculus est. 

25. Sub (“ motion ”), ‘^up to.” 

(a) Sub ipsos muros adequitant, “ they ride close up to the 
walls (h) (time?), “just before sub lucem; ^nhhaec, “jus*t 
after this.” 

26. Super, “above.” 

(a) Super ipsum, “ ^ext) above the host at table (b) alii super 
alios, “ one after another.” 

jEJxe7xise 43. 

1. Next to heaven,^ I ascribed this^ great favour mainly 
to you and your children. 2. J hope that when once® 
he has reached Rome he will stay in my house. 3. It 
seems that this year is destined for the ruin of the nation. 
4. He is generally believed to be free from blame, and no 
one supposes that such^ a^ood patriot would have^ done 


^ Why not caelum? (See 17.) 

* Express **onoe “ by the right tense. (190, ii., Ohs.) 

* 86 . 


* 88, Ohs. 

* 198, V. 
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anything unoonstitutionally. 5. He drew up his line on 
tiie other side the Danube ; our men, who had now for 
some time been^ marching along the river, halted close to 
the other ban"k opposite the enemies’ camp. 6. You had 
my leave to return home to your friends in London. 
Whether you have gone^ away or no depends on yourself. 
7. There is this di&rence between you and others : with 
them (339, iv.) my client has, thanks to his many® services 
to the nation, great weight ; with you, for the same reason, 
he has absolutely none. 8. It seems that he invited your 
son to supper with him three days from that time at 
his house ; since that date none of his friends have 
seen him anywhere. 9. The enemy had now disem- 
barked, and had come within the reach of missiles ; our 
men hurled^ their javelins and tried to pass by between 
them and the river. 10. Such w'as their joy for the 
present, such their hopes® for the future, that no one 
suspected the real state of the case.® 11. Having in- 
veighed against me with the utmost fury, he sat down ; 
in answer to his long speech I made a, very few^ remarks. 
12. Having ridden past the many® tall trees which stood 
along the road, I halted at last close to the gate. 


* 181. ^ See 171. * So many, tot, (Cf. 88, Ohs,) 

* Historic infinitive. (See 186.) 

* Singular. In Latin prose spes is very rarely used in the plural. 

* “What was really happening” (Jio)^ see 174; or ^Hhat which 
etc.)” see 176. 

^ “ Said very little.” (See 63, 54.) 

* See 56, also 69. 
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332. Here also the local meaning is the earliest. 

1. A (before consonants and^, otherwise) ab. 

{a) “ From,” ab Africa ; (h) {time), a^mcro, “ from boyhood ; ‘^ab 
urhe condita, “ from {after) the foundation of the city ; 
(c) “from the side of” = “on,,” a dextro cormc; 9, f route, in 
front so, (d) a senatu stare, “to take the side of the senate 
(e) sccurus ab hoste, “ free from care as to the enemy 
fr%mmijmid.daJbQzare io be in distress for provisions;” 
(/) a te incipiam, t wilF begin (a) couffestimsk 

“immediately a/frr the battle.” Of. (o). 

2. Cian, “ with ” (opposed to sine). 

• (a) “ In company with,” <ecum Bomam redii ; hence “ having,” 
“ wearing,” cupi^gladip, mm sordid a veste ; even, cum febri, 
“suffering froJb so, curn tmperio’ esse, “to be invested 
with military power.” 

(b) “ With,” of friendly, or unfriendly, relations : fecum mihi 

amicitia, certamen, etc., est ; <ecum (or contra te) helium gero; 
hoc mec um CQjmmunicgvit, “he impa^-ted this to me.” 

[c) Accompanying circumstances, or results : maximo cum damr^Q 

meo, “ to my great loss,” 

3. De, “ down from.” 

(a) De moenibns dehirhare, “to drive in confusion from the 
walls (6) de spe dejicere, “to disappoint ;” (c) “from,” homo 
de pjebe, man of (taken /row), Abe people (d) 
cerning,” etc., de te actum esfj, “it is all over with (concern- 
ine) you (e) 15267 c)» languere, “to be tired 

q^r^ murney (/) de purpo’se^T^ 

merert'ae\ . . , “to deserve well o/,” “ to serve (h) poenas 
s umere de . . “ to punish.” 

4. Bz (before all letters), e (only before consonants), “out of many 

uses. 

Ex equo pugnare, “ on horsifcack e rebus futpfi s, p ^nd^ M “ to 
depend upon thet future ex senieni^ “ accormngio one^s 
wish or views;” e repuhlicd (opposed to contra r. p,), “in 
accordance with the constitution;” ex improvise, “unexpect* 
edly,” etc. 
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5. Ill, “ in,^’ also “ among,’’ Otc. 

(a) In bonis ditcere, ‘Ho reckon among blessings;” (5) (time), 
^ ddiberand o. “whilst deliberating ;” (c) quae in oculis 
sunt,lj^he^e our eyes (d) in armis esse, under arms 
(«) q%iid in nobis fecit f *^a8 concerns, or, with us (/) in 
te mhil potestatis hahet, “no power over you (g) quantum 
in me est, /[ io the utmost of mj pqj\yer ih) (o^lfcuM-"' 
stan'ces},^<is ut in r e trepi datm^vidus, “ with fair coul'a^^e 

things;” (i) “ in spite ot, in 
face of,” in taiito discrimine. (See 273, (Jbs.) 

6. Prae, “ in front of ; ” commonest uses metaphorical. 

(a) Prae se ferre, “ to avow” “ make no secret of ; ” (b) “ as a 

' preventive cause,” prae clamore vix audiri potuit, he could 
scarcely be heard /of th^ sliouiTfip^ ^ ‘ bis voice was drowned 
in the shouting.” 

7. Pro, also “ in front of.” 

(a) Pro tribunali dicere, “ to speak (in front of) from the magi- 
strate’s tribunal;” (b) “in defence of,” pro aris et focis; 
(c) “ in place of,” “ as good as,” unus ille mihi pro exercitu 
est; (d) “as,” pro certo habere, “to feel sure of;’jfl^e) “in 
proportion to,” pro meritis ejus gratiam reddere ; ^(^f) “in 
accordance with,” pro prudentid tud; (g) “in VAi'tue of,” 
pro potestate ; (h) “ in proportion to with comparatives, 
caedes minor quam pro tantd victoria, “ small in proportion 
to the greatness of the victory.” 

8. Sine, “without,” b^it not nearly so often used as the English 

preposition. Its place is taken by many constructions. 

N ullo n e gpt io, without trouble;” re infecta, without result;” 
n^o rtpugnante, without resistance imprudens, without 
beilig'lC^re?^ (See 425.) 

Compare also — 

8tetit impavidus neque loco cessit. He stood, etc., without yield- 
ing ground ; 

or — Nonpotes mihi nocere quin tibi ipsi noceas. You cannot hurt me 
without injuring yourself. 


333> There is nothing difficult in the use of the other prepositions. 

Tenufl is used occasionally with the genitive, and follows its noun ; 
it should be noticed in such forms as /^actenus, aliquatonm, and 
verho ^enus^ “ as far as words go.” * 

Sub must never be used with the ablative after verbs of motion 
towards; its metaphorical use, “under a leader or king,” is rare in 
Latin ; “ under his guidance ” is eo duce. 
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Eocercise 44. 

1. In the midst of this dire confusion and tumult, the 
emperor was seen with his staff on the left wing. He 
was now^ free from care as to the enemy’s *cavalry, and' 
his words of encouragement were drowned in shouts of 
joy and triumph. 2. I fear that^ it is all over with our 
army ; for^ ten successive days there has been the greatest 
want of provisions ; in front, irf flank, in rear, enemies 
are threatening (them); all the neighbouring tribes are 
in arms : on no side is there any prospect of aid : yet, for . 
myself,^ in the face of these great dangers, 1 am unwilling 
wholly to despair. 3. Immediately after the battle they 
bring out^ and slay the prisoners : they begin with the 
general ; none^ are spared ; all are butchered to a man. 
4. I will begin, then,^ with you : you pretend that your 
countrymen are fighting for their homes and hearths; 
and yet^ you avow that they have repeatedly made raids 
upon our territory, and wasted our land with fire and 
sword without provocation or resistance. , 5. I have 
known this young ipaii from a boy : both his father and 
he have again and again in your father’s lifetime stayed 
under my roof ; and I consider him wanting in nothing 
either in point of knowledge or natural powers. 6. In 
virtue of the power with which mf countrymen have, 
intrusted me, I intend to reward all who have deserved 
well of the nation : the rest I shall punish in proportion 
to their crimes. 7. I will aid you to the utmost® of my 
power; but I fear that it is all over with your hopes. 
8. I should be sorry to disappoint you, but I fear that 
your brother has leturned without result. 9. Considering 
the greatness of the dangeif he^howed great courage, and 
we ought all to show him gratitude in proportion to his 
many services to us and to the nation. 10. We should^® 
all of us look at what is before our eyes ; to depend on 
the future is useless. 

^ See 328, b. * 138. ^Tum ui two ways. (See 321, Ob8.2,) 

* 334, i. • Accusative of passive participle. (See 15.) 

* Use nemo ; case? ^ Why not turn / = “ therefore.^' (Intr. 56, d.) 

* Use idem, ^ee 366, ii.) ® (See 332, 5, g.) Tense? (See 190, ii.) 

“ Oportet. (See 198, ii.) « 




EXSE0I8ES ON PRONOUNS. 

*^*The following Exercises — XL V, to XL VIII, — may either 
he done consecutively^ in the order in which they stand, 
or any one of them may he taken singly at any time 
after the first twenty -four Exercises have heen done. 


EXERCISE XLV. 

PRONOUNS.. 

Personal and Demonstrative. 

334. It has already been stated, that the English 
pronouns, /, you, he, we^ etc., when used as subjects to a 
verb, are, in the absence of any spe^cial emphasis, suffi- 
ciently expressed by the termination of the Latin verb. 
(See 11, h.) 

But many causes will account for their insertion. 

(i.) Ego often begins a sentence in which the speaker is giving an 
account of his own conduct or feelings. 

Ego cum primum ad rempuhlicam accessi. {For myself) when 
first I entered on political life. 

(ii.) Tu (especially) is often used indignantly. 

An tM Praetorem accusas f Or is it that you (o7ie like you) are 
bringing a charge against a Praetor ? 

(iii.) Ego, tu, and even ille,%Te (Sften inserted without any special 
emphasis side by side with the oblique case of another pronoun. 
(Intr. 106.) 

His ego pericuUs me ohjeci: te ille semper contempsit. These 
were the dangers to which I exposed myself j he always had 
a contempt for you. 

(iv.) They, especially ille, are of^en joined closely with quid^m, 
ana inserted in a clause where an admission is made in contrast with 
a statement which follows. 

Vir optimus ille quidem, sed mediocri ingenio. He was an 
exo^ent man, but of m<^erate abilities. 

224 
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The following are the main uses of the BemonstratiTe 
Eronouns, those which point out (demomtro), without 
naming, the person or thing of w’^hich we are sjjeaking. 

Is, ille, hie, iste. 

335. Latin has many words which answer to our ‘‘ he,^* “ she,’* 
‘‘ they,” in addition to the termination ofc the third person. 

says that he has not done wrong,” the second “he ” might be expressed 
in Latin by ne^at se, eum, hunc, istum, or ilium peccdsse, according 
to the precise meaning of he in the English sentence. The first “he” 
might be either unexpressed as above, or translated by tV, kic, iste, 
ille, according to circumstances. 

336. Is is the pronoun of mere reference. It is regularly 
used, especially in the oblique cases, for “ he,^' “she/* 
“him,” “her/* “it/* as an nnernphatic pronoun refemng to 
some person or thing already mentioned, or to he mentioned. 

Is is, in all cases, the regular pronoun corresponding to qui. The 
other demonstrative pronouns have each a special force of their own, 
in addition to that of mere reference to some person or thing indi- 
cated. 

337. Hie is the demonstrative of the first person, “ This 
person, or thing, near me'' (the speaker). 

Haec patria, this our country ; haec vita, ^is present life ; haec 
omnia, everything around us ; viget haec perpeti, it is painful 
to endure the present state of things ; his sex diebus, in the 
last six days ; his cognitis, after learning this {which I have 
just related). 

338- Iste on the other hand is the demonstrative of the 
second person (the person addressed), “ that near you," 

Cur ista quaeris ? why do you ]^t or this, question ? opinio 
ista, that belief of yours; Epicurus iste, your friend Epicurus ; 
casus iste, your present disaster. 

Ohs. 1. — In the language of the law-court hie is often opposed to iste. 
Hie then means “ the man near me,” “ my client^ and friend here/’ and 
is opposed to iste, “the man near you,” “my opponent,” “the defend- 
ant” “ Iste ” has this meaning because the jury are addressed, and 
the accused sat near the seats of thd'jury ; so istems its proper mean- 
ing, “ the man beside you” • 


^ CUens is never uted in this sense ; either hie, or, if more empbatio, 
hie cv^xis cavsam suscepi, hio qmm dfftndo, etc. 

P 
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Ohs. 2. — This meaning that of yours ” often, but by no means 
always, ^(ives iste a meaning of contempt : ista novimns, we know that 
story; isti, those friends of yonrs (whom I think lightly of). 

339. Ille is the demonstrative of the third person^ other 
than those present, or engaged in cojwersation : ‘‘ that 
yonder I' “ that out there'* Hence come various usest 

(i.) TheTemote in time as/ opposed to the present : “ Illis temporibus, 
‘‘ in those days antiquitas ilia, “ the far-off past,” “ the good old 
times.” 

(ii.) The “distinguished,” as opposed to the common*: Cato ille, 
“ the great Cato.” ^ 

(iii.) The emphatic “ he,” the “ he ” of whom we are all thinking or 
speaking ; whom we all know ; ille is substituted for is, where a well- 
known person is meant, even with q;m; illi qui, those (whom we all 
know) who, not merely “ men who.” 

(iv.) So, “he” in the sense of “the other” of two parties ; often 
substituted for a proper name in a narrative. 

340. Hie and ille are often opposed to each other. 

(i.) Of two persons or things already mentioned, hie relates to the 
nearer, the latter ; ille to the more remote, the former, 

BomuUim Numa excepit; hie pace, ille hello melior fait. To 
Romulus succeeded Numa ; the latter excelled in peace, the 
former in war. 

(ii.) So, of persons or things already mentioned or implied. 

Neqne hoc neqne illucl. Neither the one nor the other. 

Mt hie et ille { — uterqufi). Both one and the other. 

(iiL) Sometimes they answer to “some,” “others.” 

Hi pacem, helium illi volunt. 

341. Illucl is often used to introduce an emphatic statement, or 
a quotation. 

Illud vereor, 7ie fartus in urhe sit. Mv real fear ^ or, what I 

““TelFTCTest there should be a famine irfllTCrifftJrr 

NotHm illud Catonis. The saying of Cato is w'ell known. 

It will fiometimes answer to the English “ this,” “ the following.” 

Ne \\i\id quid^ . They do not even perceive this, 

that . . . - - t 

342. Is, as the pronoun of reference, is the regular correlative to 
qni, and is used with all three persons. 
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Bead again 70*-t6, and explain the following examples ; — ^ 

(a.) Qui hoc /ecermt (X90, i.) pocnas dabunt. 

(6.) Ve eis qui hoc fecerint, poenas sumam. 

(c,) Qui olim terrarum orbi imperav'imuSf ei (ii) hodie ^ervimus, 
(d.) In eos qui jiefecerant cst. The rebels^ (175) were 

■' t'resled" wT^ severity. 

3-43- For the difference between cum eo res est, qui no$ semper 
contempserit (subjunctive), and the same senj^ence with contenipsitj sec 
506. ' 

It will be enough to say here that 

Is sum qui feci, is, “I am the man ivho did (it).^^ 

Non is sum qui faciam, is, “I am not such a 2 )erson as to do it,” 
“ one to do it.” 

344. mt is, isquc, idqiie, etc., are often added with 
some detail to which attention is drawn. 

Decern capti sunt, et ii Eornani. Ten men have been taken, 
and those too Eomans. 

Litteris operam dedi, idque apuero. I have been a student, 
and that from my boyhood. 

345. The pronoun ‘‘ that,” ‘‘ those,” is most rarely used, as it is 

constantly in English, to represent with a genitive case a noun 
already mentioned. * 

“Our Ofk^n children are dearer to us than those of our friends,” is, 
nostri nobis liberi cariores sunt quam amicorum ; never, ei (ii) 
amicoTvm, ^ 

If the second substantive represented by “ those ” is in a different 
case it is repeated. 

Liberi nostri amicorum liberis cariores sunt. 

346. So also it must Jbe again noticed (see 74) that 
neither is nor ille can be used like the Greek article, or the 
English demonstrative, to define a participle, adjective, or 
phrase. 

‘‘He ordlered those near him'* is not eos pro'pe se, but 
eos qui prope se erant or siahant ; “ to those questioning 
him” is not iis interrogantibus, but either interrogantibus, 
OT eis, qui interrogabard ; “those like ourselves” is not 
, eos no^tri^ similes, but nostri similes, or eos qui nostri swni 
similes. 

^ Observe that the Latin Substantives in -tor; -sor, express a more, 
permanent and inherent quality than the English in -er : gubemator 
IS not the “ steerer” of the moment, but thoprofesaioml pilot, D^ector 
is first used in Tacitus. 
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347. When u, hie, or qui, etc., stands as the s^ect of the 
verb “ to be,” or some link verb, the pronoun generally 
agrees with the predicate where we might have expected 
it to be heuter. (See 83.) 

Ea demum est vera felicitas. This and this only is true 
good fortune. . 

K.B.^Felicitas never* means “happiness” (see 98, 6), but “jjood 
luck^ or “fortune note also the use of demum: this “at length,” 
“ nothing till we come to this.” 

348. Both tile and is sometimes represent the English 
“ article ” the, itsetf a shortened demonstrative. 

I remember the day on which. Venit mihi in mentem diei 
illius, quo. 

The friendship which existed between you and me. Ea 
quae mihi tecum erat amicitia. 

So “ the saying of Cato see above, 341. 

Exercise 

1. Those friends of yours are in the habit of finding 
fault with the men, the institutions, the manners, of the 
present^ day, and of sighing for, and sounding the praises 
of, the good old times ; possibly you yourself have some- 
times fallen into that mistake, 2. There is the greatest 
disagreement on^ political matters in my house; one 
party wishes everything changed, the other nothing. For 
myself, I believe neither of the two parties to be in the 
right. 3. He® always showed himself proof against these 
perils, these bugbears ; do ^ not you then appear unworthy 
of your noble forefathers. 4. Of this at least I am con- 
vinced, that that belief of yours as to^ the antiquity of 
this custom is groundless ; it is for you to consider ^ its 
origin.^ 5. The saying of Caesar is pretty well known, 
that chance has the greatest influence in war. 6. When 
just on the point of plesaling his cause, my client was 

^ See 887. Eepeat the pronoun with each word, (See 49.) 

> See 390. > 834, iii. « ^ See 148, 

® See 146. « See 174. e. 
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ready to be reconciled with the defendant, and this design ^ 
he shortly accomplished against my will, and in the teeth 
of all his friends, 7, To the question why he preferred 
being an exile to living in his own home, the othfer replied 
that he could not return yet without violating the law, 
(and) must ^ wait for the king’s deatL 8, This only, it is 
said,^ is true wisdom : to command one’s-self. 9. I value 
my own reputation more highly thaif you (do) yohrs, but 
I am ready to sacrifice my freedom to that of the nation. 
10. I who* twenty years ago never quailed even before 
tlie bravest foe, now in the face^ of an inconsiderable 
danger am alarmed for my own safety and that of my 
children. “11. To those who asked why they refused to 
comply with the royal caprice, they replied that they were 
not men ® to quail before pain or danger. 1 2. You have 
been praised by an excellent man, it is true,^ but by one 
most unversed in these matters. 


1 Id quod, (See 67.) * 198, iii. 

^ See 82 6, and 44. ^ See 75, and 342, c. 

» 278, Ohs, • « See 343. 7 * 34 ^ 



EXERCISE XLfi 
'PRONOXJIJS-Continued. 

Reflexive and Emphatic Pronouns— suus, ipse. 

349. Se, sese, sui, sibi, as also the possessive suus, are 
used where the person whom they denote is the same as 
the grammatical subject of the sentence in which they 
occur, i,e, as the nominative to the principal verb. 

They are used of the tliird person only. In the first and second, 
me {memet)y te {temei), are used with ipse. (See 356.) 

Brutus pugione se interfecit suo. Brutus killed himself with his 
dagger. 

An temet ipse contemnis f Is it that you despise yourself? 

Ohs. — Suus is not expressed wherever we use his, theirs, etc., but 
only for emphasis, or to avoid ambiguify. 

Animum advertit, ‘Mie turned his attention mortem 

plorahat, he was lamenting his son^s death.” 

But it is often u^d emphatically, as opposed to alienus ; suo tempore, 
“ at the time that suited himself ; ” or in combination with quisque, 
suam quisque virtutem laudant; and always in the phrase suAi sponte, 
Sui is often used for a man’s ‘‘ friends,” party,” “ followers,” or even 
“ countrymen : ” ad suos rediit. 

350. Se (s2ms), when used as the subject to a verb in 
the infinitive, refers to the subject of the verb on which the 
infinitive verb depends. 

This use will cause no difficulty, though the English idiom is 
different. 

Ait se haec vidissc. He says he saw this. (See 34.) 

Ohs. — Where there is no danger of ambiguity, the •may refer to 
the object of the principal verb. 

Beliquos sese convert ere co^unt. The rest they compel to turn* 

Diffidentem rebus suis confirmaviV He cheered him while (hs- 
his 

For^the insertion of se after verbs ot promising, etc., see 37, 
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351. Sometimes, as with the English “one’s self,” “one’s own,” 
the subject must be supplied from the context ; Latin, like English, 
having no such indefinite word as the Greek nt, or the French on. 

Alienrs injuriis veh^mentim quam suis eommoveri. The being 
more deeply moved by other men’s wrongs than by one’s own. 

So 8ui poenitere, sibi placere, “ self-reproach,” “ self-satisfaction.” 

353. Very common uses of se, suus, are — sponte, of his own 
accord ; secvm habere^ to keep to one’s-s^ll^ fiducia sui, self^wnfidence j 
per 86, prdpterWj'pTO’t^ qU^^^ (“each in turn ”) ; svt co'^os, master 
of himself, his reason ; quantum in se fuit, to tbe^tffindst of his 
power. 

These phrases are freely used without any reference in the se to 
any other than the nearest word. 

Turn ilium vix jam sui compotem esse videt Then he sees that 
he (the other) is scarcely any longer master of himself. 

Haec omnia perj^^c propter .se expetenda esse ait. All these 
things are, he says, desirable in themselves and for their own^ 
sake. — , . . ^ 

Obs. — So se, 8UU8, are constantly combined with quisque, either in 
a different case or with a difierent construction. 

Milites ad sua quemque signa redire jussit . . “ to their respec^ 

tive, or several, standards.” 

• 

353. In dependent clauses introduced by qui or a conjunction 
no precise or mechanical rule for the use of se (suus) can be given ; but 

(L) In a4Jectlval clauses se generally refers to the subject of the verb 
in its own clause. * 

Milites, qui se Buscque omnia nosti tradiderant, laudare noluit. 
He objected to praise soldiers who had surrendered themselves 
and all that belonged to them to the enemy. 

Tii.) In all other subordinate clauses se generally refers to the 
subject, not of its own, but of the principal clause. 

Cicero effecerat, ut Q. Curius consilia Catilinae sibi proderet. 
Cicero had contrived that Q. Curius should betray to him 
(Cicero) the designs of Catiline. 

But neither rule is universal ; sometimes in subordinate clauses 
ipse represents the subject of the principal, se, suus, that of the depen- 
dent verbs ; the general rule is the opposite of this. 

354. Sometimes, and constantly with mter, se supplies the place 
of the reciprocal pronoun, which i* wanting in Latin. 

inter se aspiejehant. They would look stealthily at 
each other. 

Otherwise ali/us alium. (See 371, iv.) 
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355- Ipse can be used of any person (with e^o, tu, etc.) 
and in any case ; it may also emphasise se and suus, and is 
joined freely with substantives. 

Quid ipei sentiatis velim fateamini. I would fain have you 
confess your own sentiments. 

It answers to various English expressions. * 

(a.) Ipsis 8uh moenihus, close beneath the walls (place). 

(6.) 1 M >0 ipso die, on that day (time). 

(c.) JSRmiw ipso hoste& terruit, ‘‘by his mere arrival.” 

{d.) Ipse hoc vidi, “with my own eyes/’ or, as with inveni, 
“unaided,” or “of my own accord sometimes “on my 
part.” ♦ 

Ohs, 1. — Ipse is often inserted in Latin for the sake of clearness or 
contrast where we should hardly express it. 

Dimissis suis ipse navem conscendit. He dismissed his followers 
and embarked. 

Ohs, 2. — It very often denotes the leading person, the host as 
opposed to the guests, “ the master ” as opposed to “ the disciples.” 

356. (i.) When used to emphasise suus (“ own*^), it is added to it 
in the possessive genitive, singular or plural as the sense requires. 
Mea ipsius culpa, vestra ipsorum culpa. Through my ovoi, cr 
jymir own, fault. c 

(ii.) When ipse emphasises the oblique case of se or a personal 
pronoun (“ self,” “ selves ”), it sometimes agrees with that case — 

Nos ipsos 0 nines natura diligimus. We all of us instinctively 
love ourselves *; 

but more commonly it is used in the nominative as subject to the verb — 
Me, or memet, ipse comolor. I console myself. 

Virtus per se et propter se ipsa expetenda est. Goodness is desir- 
able in itself and for its own sake.* 

The most emphatic combination is egomet ipse, temet, or semet, ipse, 
vosmet ipsi, etc. 


Exercise 46. 

1. Many evils and troubles befall us through our own 
fault, and it^ is often men's lot to atone for the offences 
of their boyhood in mature life. 2. Having thus spoken, 
he sent back the officers to their several regiments, and 
then, telling^ the cavalry to •'wait for his arrival under 
shelter of the rising ground, he Started at full gallop 


* “ It ” emphatic. ( 841 .) * Why not present participle? (See 411 .) 
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and encouraged by voice and gesture the infantry, who 
had retreated quite up to the camp, to turn back^ and 
follow him. 3. You are one whom your countrymen 
will intrust^ with office from the mere impression of 
your goodness. 4. It is a king's duty (291) to have 
regard not only to himself, but to his successors. 5. I 
heard him with my own ears deploring the untimely 
death of his son, a calamity which ^ you pretend that he 
treated very lightly. 6. We ought, says he, to be scarcely 
more touched by our own sorrows than by those of our 
friends. 7. Having returned to his countrymen, he pro- 
ceeded^ to appeal to them not to surrender him at the 
conqueror's bidding to men who were® his and their® 
deadliest enemies, to his father's murderers and their® 
betrayers, but rather to brave ^ the worst, and perish in 
the field. 8. He intends, he says, to lead his men out to 
fight^ at his own time, not at that of the Germans. 
9. Any one® may be dissatisfied with himself and his 
own generation; but it requires® great wisdom to per- 
ceive how we can retrieve the evils of the past, and treat 
with success the national wounds. 10. To those who 
asked what advantage he had reaped from such numerous 
friends, he replied that friendship was to be cultivated in 
itself® and for its own sake. 11. Taking^® his seat, he 
sent^ for the ambassadors of the allies, and asked them* 
why they were ready to desert him, and betray their own 
liberties at such a crisis. 


^ Participle, see 15, (for mood of “ follow ” and “perish ** see 118). 
® Mood? (343.) * “ Which calamity. " 

< See 184. ^ Mood ? (77.) 

* Use ipse for “their ” in both places. ^ Ad with Gerund. 

* See 298, 4, and 291, Oba. 4. * See 362. 

Use com%do. Why not present participle ? (See 411.) 




EXERCISE XLVIL 
PRCfNOVliS— Continued. 

Indefinite Pronouns— Quisquam, aliquis, etc. 

There are many pronouns which may be called indefinite 
lemonstratives in Latin ; but their main distinctions are 
easily pointed out We may divide them into (1) those 
:hat are of a negative as well as of an indefinite nature 
'^Any'’), and (2) those that are mainly aflBlnnative 

357. ''Any/’ after si, nisi, num, ne, quo, qucMo, is the 
/ery indefinite qui» (qui, when used as an adjective, ie. 
is attached to a substantive). 

Si quis ita fecerit, poenas dahit. If anp one does (191, i.) 
so, he will be punished. 

Num quis imscitur infantihus? I5oes anybody ieCi anger 
towards infants 1 

Ne quis aedes ini ret, januam clavdimus. Wo shut the door 
to prevent (101, ii.) any om from entering the house. 

Quo quis versutior, eo suspedkr. The more shrewd a man 
iymj IS, the more is lie suspected. 

AT.jB . — Quis in this sense can never begin a sentence. 

Ohs . — In jiTace of quis, in all but the last sentence, quisquam might 
be used. “Does any one at all, any though it he hut one, feel anger?’' 

358. (i.) A more emphatic any is quisquam (subst.), 
(uUus, adj.). It is used after a negative pavticle {nec, vix, 
etc.), or a verb of denying, forbidding, preventing, or a 
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question implying a negative, or si, where the negative 
sense of any ” is emphasised. 

Hose aiOf nec quisquam negat This I say, and no one denies it. 

Negaq^t ee cujusquam imperio esae ohUmperatmroa, They refuse 
to ( 136 , a) obey any onds command. 

Et eat quisquam ? And is there any one ? (It is implied that 
there is no one.) 

Vdai lex ullani rem eaae cujusquam, qui legihiu parere nolU,^ 
The law forbids that anything should belong to any om who 
refuses to obey the laws. 

Ohs. — Nec quisquam is always used (not et ntmo) for “and no one,’^ 
(See 110.) ' 

(ii.) As quisqimm any all'' it is naturally 

used in compaHsons. 

Fortior erat quam amicorum quisquam. He w^a? braver than 

* any of his friends. 

Solis candor illustrior cat quam ullius ignis. The brightness of 
the sun is more intense than that of cmy fire, 

359. in the affirmative sense of “any one (or 
thing) you please^' almost equivalent to “ every,’' is quivis 
or quilibet. 

Quodlibet pro^patria^ parentihm, amicis adire periculum 
oporteL We ought to encounter any danger {i.e. all 
dangers) for our country, our parents, and our friends. 

Mihi quid vis satis est. Anything is enough for me. 

Obs.-^Quivis expresses a more deliberate, quilibet a more blind or 
capricious choice {voluntas compared with libido). 

360. “Some" is aliquis {-qui), quispiam, quidam, nescio 
quis. We might say for “some one spoke," locutm est 
nliqiiis, quidam, nescio quis, according to our precise 
meaning. 

(i.) Aliquis (-qui) is “ some," ^ “ some one/’ as opf)Osed 
to “ none," “ no one.” 

Dixerit aliquiS| Some one (no definite person thought of) 
will say (have said). 

Senes quihus aliquid roboris supereraL Old men who had 
still some strength remaining. 

1 For mood of noUt see 77 T^th Obs. 

* Hence with sine ii> a negative sentence aliqui, * * some, ” is uSed, Just 
as with sine in a positive sentence uHus, “any : ” nemo est sin^ auqua 
vlrtute, there js no one without some virtue (or other’l : homo est sine 
uUa virtute, he is a man without any virtue. 
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(ii) QtdBpiAm is not so often used, and is vagUer. 

Dket quispiam. Some me will say. 

(iii) “ Some,” when used in an emphatic and yet inde- 
finite sense is* often sunt qui, erant qid, with the subjunc- 
tive. 

Sunt qui dicant Some say. Erant qui dicerent Some said. 

(iv.) Non 4 ulli is “som/^ few,*’ “more than one,” as 
opposed to “ one ” or “ none.” 

Disertos cognovi nonnullos, eloquentem neminem. I have 
met with several clever speakers, but not a single man 
of eloquence. 

361, Quidam is “ a certain one,” or simply “ a.” It 
expresses some definite person (and therefore differsi from 
^liquis) sufficiently known to the speaker for the purpose 
in hand, but not further described. 

Quidam ex (or de) plebe orationem habuit A man of the 
commons made a speech. 

Quodam tempore. At a certain time (I need not go on to 
give the date). 

Civis quidam Romanus. A (certain) 'citizen of Borne. 

Ohs, 1. — Quidam al?o is very commonly used to qualify a strong 
•expression, or to introduce some metaphorical language ; it corre- 
sponds in use to ut dicam^ “ so to speak/^ (100, note 
* Erat in eo viro divina quaedam ingenii vis. There existed in 
that man almost a divine, or, a really heroic, force of character. 

Progreditur respublica naturali quodam itinere et cursu. The 
state advances in a natural path and progress. 

Ohs. %. — As the English language admits of the use of metaphorical 
expressions much more readily than the Latin, the Latin quidam^ or 
.some qualifying phrase {tanquamy “as if,” etc.), will often be used 
where no answering phrase is required in English. 

362. Nescio quis l^qui) is also used as a single word 
with the indicative, or even without h verb {e.g. contra 
nescio quern). (See 169.) It does not merely decline 
to name, as quidam does, but asserts ignorance. When 
used of a person it is often therefore contemptuous, 

Alcidamas quidam, “one Alcidamas,” whom I need not 
stop to describe further. 

But — Alcidamas nescio quis, “ an obscure person^ called Alci- 
damas.” 
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363. The phrases nescio quid, nesHo quomodo, quo pacta 
(also quodam modo), are used whev^ there is anything ex- 
pressed that is not easily defined or accounted for, 

Inest nescio quid in animo ac senm meo. tThere is some- 
thing (which I cannot dtiint) in' my mind and feelings, 

Boni sura n eacio quomo dn iardiores. Good people are 
so rnehow or othe r rather sluggish. 

N|g!scro 3 [i| 0 _pacto evenit ut*, , . . SomehdU^ or* other it 
happened that .... "" 

364. Quicunque, quisQuis (substantive), w hoevei/' 
though occasionally used as indefinite demonstratives, as 
a rule are indefinite relatives, and as such are followed 
by a dependent verb in the indicative ; by the subjunctive 
only when required on other grounds. 

Cras tibi quodcunque voles dicere licehlL To-morrow you 
may say whatever you like. (190, ii.) 

Quisquis hue venerit, vapulabit. Whoever comes (190, i.) 
here shall be beaten. 

Caution. — Beware of thinking that qnicunque governs a subjunc- 
tive. (163.) • 


Exercise 47. 

1. Do not,^ says he, be angry witK any one, not to men- 
tion^ your own brother, without adequate grounds. 2. 
Scarcely any one^ can realise the extent and nature of 
this disaster, and perhaps ^ it can never be retrieved. 3. 
Your present disaster might have^ befallen any one, but 
it seems to me that you have been somehow more unlucky 
than any of your contemporaries. 4. No one ever attained 
to any such goodness without, so® to speak, some divine 
inspiration, and no one ever sank to such a depth of 
wickedness without any consciousness of his own guilt, 
5. Some believed that after the defeat of Cannae the very 
name of Eome^ would disappear, and no one imagined 

1 Use cave* (148. ) * 

* Ne dicam (the dica%i does not govern the case of ** brother (See 

100, note.) 

* 201, 4. ♦= “which perhaps.’* (See 160.) 

* See 106. ® 861, 06«. ^ Adjective. (66 and 610.) 
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tliat the nation would have ^ so soon recovered from so 
crushing a. calamity. 6, It seems to me, to express ^ my- 
self with more accuracy, that this nation has long been 
advancing in * learning and civilisation, not of its own 
impulse, but by ® what I may call an engrafted training. 

' 7. Some one of his countrymen once said that my 
client was naturally disposed to laziness and timidity ; to 
me it seems that he is dally becoming somehow braver, 
firmer, and more uncomplaining under any toil or danger. 
8. In the^ army that was investing Veii was a® Kpman 
citizen who had been induced to have a conference 
with, one or other of the townsmen. He ® warned him 
that such a teirible disaster was threatening the army 
and people of Eome, that scarcely a soul was likely to 
return home in safety. 


1 See 193, v. * See 100, note. ® Quidam. (See 361, OBa, i ) 

^ See 348. « 861. ® 339, iv. 




The next JSfcgmse (XLViri.) is on certain wot<U nearly 
allied to Pronouns (sometimes called Proxio]iiiiialia)i 
and is divided into two parts, A and B. 


EXERCISE XLVIIL 

A 

PRONOUNS. 

Idem, alius, alter, ceteri, 

365. Idem. It has been already said (84) that the 
same as” is usually expressed in Latin by idem qui, 
occasionally by idem atque, or (before consonants only) ac, 

(90.) 

Idem sum qui semyer fui. I am the same as (or that) I hiive 
always been. 

Eade^n vos quae, or atque, ego sentitis. Your views ate the same 
as mine. • 

366. Idem has two idiomatic uses. 

(i.) It joins together two similar id^eas in the sense of 
also,” at the same time.” 

Quicquid honestum est, idem est utile. "Whatever is right, is also 
expedient. 

It is sometimes repeated : — 

Idem vir fortissimus, idem orator eioquentissimus. At once a 
man of the highest courage and the most eloquent of speakers. 

(ii.) It also unites two contrasted statements as regards 
a common subject. 

Accusat me Antonins, idem laudat. “ Antonius accuses and at 
the same time, or not the less, or in the same breath, praises me.” 

367- Alius. To express “different from, or to” alius 
ac, atqioe, is used. (91.) 

Alio ac tu hst ingenio. He is of a different disposition to 
So with the adverb aliter/ so also with pariUr, juxta, etc. 

AliUr atqu^ sentit loquitur. His language is different to his 
(real) sentiments. 
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368. Alim, “other^* (of any number), is opposed to 
alter^ "other of two/" or "second"" or "one** of two, as 
opposed to the other. 

Consulum alter domi, alter militiae, famam sibi paravit. One 
of the consuls won glory at home, thfoifur 'm ■War. (Sl2.) 

Duorum fratrum ’‘kli^rmortuus est. One of the two brothers is 
dead. . * 

tanquam jJter idem, A friend is a seco^id^selL 



Dies unus, alter, plures intercesserant. One. two, several, days 
h ad pas sed. ^ 

369. A repeated alius is used in fo 2 ir common con- 
striictions. 

(i.) In a aistributive sense, " some . . . some . . . others.** 

Turn alii Bomam- versus, in Etruriam alii, alii in Campaniani, 
domum reliqui dilabuntur. Thereupon they disperse, some 
towards Rome, some, etc. 

Of course, of two persons, alter . . . alter, or %mus . . . alter, will 
be used for " one . . . the other, sometimes hie . . . ille, (See 340.) 

370. (ii.) When used as a predicate in separate clauses, 
a repeated alius marks an essential difference. (92.) 

Aliud est maledicere, accusare aliud. There is a vast difference 
between reviling (94) and accusing. 

Aliud loquitur, aliud facit. His language is irreconcilable with 
his actions. 

371- (iii.) When alius is repeated in different cases 
in the same clause, it answers to a common use of the 
English " different,** " various.** 

Dii omnes al jfls al ia ratione rempuhlicam auxerunt. All of these 
by different raeth^^promoted the interests of the nation. 

So with adverti; alii aliunde congreganturj omnes alius aliter 
seniire videmini, “ They flock together from various quarters “ all 
of you, it seems, have different views.'' 

Ohs, — Th© singular of the doubled alius is generally used in 
apposition with a plural subject. 

OautlosL — Avoid using diversus or varius in this sense. Diversus 
is rather "opposite varius, “varying." 

Diversi fugiunt, is, speaking strictly, "fly in opposite direc- 
tions.” 
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(iv.) Sometimes a repeated alius (or of two persons alUr} 
supplies the place of the reciprocal " each other.” (354.) 

Turn omnes alius alium intuchamur. Thereupon aJJ of us began , 
to look at each other. 

At fratres alter alterum adhortari, . . 4 But the (two) brothers 
began to enCourage eoch other, etc. 

372. Ceteri is “ the rest i*' as is reliau^us, -i. 

• 0 

Eellqui is opposed to “ the mass,” those who (or that which) rexnaii^ 
after many have been deducted. 

Ceteri, “the rest,” as contrasted with some one or more already 
named, or indicated. 

Thus either ceteri or alter will answer to our “others,” “your 
neighbours,” “fellow-creatures,” as opposed to “yourself.” 

Qni ceteros, or alterum, odit, ipst eis, or ei, odio erit. He who 
hates his neighbours will be hated by them. 

Ohs, 1 . — Ceteri has no singular masculine nominative ; in other 
forma it giay be used in the singular, but only with collective nouns : 
cetera muUitudo. 

Ohs. 2. — Note the phrase, nec quidquam nobis Fortuna reliqui fecit 
jiisi ut serviamus. (Jjl else is lost,) and Fate has left us nothing but 
slavery. (298, 6.) 


Exercise 48. 

A. 

1. Human beings pursue various cTbjects; of these 
brothers, the one devoted himself to the same tastes and 
studies as his distinguished father, the other entered 
political life in quite early manhood. 2. Your judgment 
(91) in this matter has been quite different to mine. You 
might ^ have shown ^ yourself a true patriot, and lived in 
freedom in a free country; you preferred riches arid 
pleasure ^ to Ihe toil and danger which freedom involves. 
3. All of ^ these men in different modes did good service 
to the human race ; all of them preferred being of use to 
their neighbours to studying their own interest. 4. We 
form different aims ; some are devoted to wealth, others 
to pleasure ; others place happiness in holding® office,® in. 

1 19«. • * 2il. 

* Plurcd, as also for “toil,” “dangijr,” “office ; why? Latin naea 
abstract terms mucll less than English. (See 174.) 

* 297. ♦ Oerundive. (289.) 


Q 
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ia tKe administration of the state, others again ^ 
in i^pularity, interest, influence. 5. Hearing this, the 
aoldiers be^an to look® at each other, and to wonder 
JsUently what the general wished them to do, and why he 
* was angry with them rather than with.^^imself. 6. You 
pay rne compliments in every other (377) word, at, the 
same time you tax me with thS foulest treachery. I would 
have^ you remember that speaking the truth is one thing, 
speaking pleasantly another. 7. The enemy now fled® in 
opposite directions ; of the fugitives the greater pjart were 
slalU) the rest threw down their arms ^ and were taken^ 
prisoners to a man. Few asked for quarter, none obtained 
it. 8. We, most of us, came to a stand, looking silently 
at each other, and wondering which of us would be® the 
first to speak. But Laelius and I held our peace, each 
waiting for the other. 9. After raising^ two armies, they 
attack the enemies* camp with one, with the other they 
guard the city. The former (p/.) returned without success, 
and a sudden panic attacked the latter; thus in both 
directions the campaign was most disastrous. 


^ i>c»*5’Me=lastly, used often in enumerations 

* Historic inf. (See 188.) * 149, i. ■* AbL abs. (See 16.) 

♦ Present, 179. ® 173, iii. and 62. Abl. abs. 


EXERCISE XLVrTL--{Cmtznued.) 

B 

PRONOUN S-^CSntinued, 

Quiaque, uterque, ainguH, etc. 

373. Quisque is *'eacli/' “any,” or “every one,” of a 
large number. It so far (in classical prose) resembles an 
enditic (p. 27, n.) that it always comes after the word to 
which it most nearly belongs. 

Such words are relative, interrogative, and reflexive pro- 
nouns, superlatives, comparatives, ordinal numerals, and ut. 

It is very rarely used in the plural in prose, but often stands in the 
singular in apposition to a plural noun. (Cf. alius and alter, 371 , Ohs,, 
and 371 , iv.). 

Romani domum, cum sud quisque praedd, redeunt. 

In the neuter, quidque i^ substantival, quodque adjectival. 

It is sometimes emphasised by prefixing umis : unus quisque, “ each 
and every one.” 

374. With pronouns its use is simple, if its proper place in the 
sentence is remembered. 

Milites, quern quisque viderat, trucidabant. The soldiers would 
batcher whomever any of them saw, ' ( 192 .) 

Non imeum est statvsre* quid cuique debeas. It is not for me 
( 291 , Ohs. 2) to determine your debt to each. 

Suum cuique tribuito. Give to every one his due. 

Its other uses are more idiomatic. 

375. It is used with superlative (most rarely with positive) ad- 
jectives, almost always in the singular,^ to e.vpress “all,” or “every.” 

Haec optimus^ quisque sentit These are the views of all good 
men, or, of every good man. 

Beware of bonus quisque, or, optjjni quique. 

^ In the neuter the plur«!l is occasionally used, fortissima quaeque 
consilia tutiasima sunt ; masculine and feminine most rarely. 

* This phrase is gAierally used in a political 8en8^,= all good patriots, 
all the “ well-disposed.” 


24 .-? 
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376- (L) If the superlative is repeated^ we have one of the Latin 
modes of expressing proportion. * 

Optima^ quidque rarissimum est. Things, or all things, are 
rare in proporftou to their excellence. 

(ii.) The same idea is sometimes expressed. \)y quisque with ut 
and ita. 

% 

Ut quisque sollertissimus, ith ferme^ 

In proportion to a fnan’s skilTTsJasa^^^^e, m^eaoiness to 
endure toil. 

(iii.) Sometimes by quisque with quoy eoy quanto, tanto, and a 

comparative. 

Quo quisque est soll^ior, eo est laboris patientior. 

Quo, **m proportion/’ quanto, “ in exact proportion.” 

37T- Quisque is also joined with ordinal numerals : quinto quoque 
anno, “every five years;” decimus quisque, “every tenth man;” 
quotnsquisque, “ how few ” (lit. each, one only of how large a number, 
— “ the thousandth,” or “ ten-thousandth,” that you meet). 

Primum quidque videamus. Let us look at each in turn, take 
each (in turn) as first. 

Primo quoque tempore. At the earliest opportunity possible. 

It is also joined with ut in a frequentative sense. 

Ut cujusque sors exciderat, alacer arma capiebat. As each man’s 
lot fell in turn, he took up arms with enthusiasm, ('See 192 .) 

378. (i.) nterque is “both,” in the sense of “ each oftnoo'f 
and denotes two things or persons as looked on separately. 

Propter utramque causam. For both reasons, i.e. for each of the two. 
Ambo is “ both,” but it is used of two individuals as 
forming one whole ; “ both together.” 

Qui utrumque probat, ambobus dehet uti. He who approves of 
each of these (separately) is bound to use them both (together). 

So alUrj^bove, “ on ^ or bot)i.” 

(ii.) Uterque (like nemo) is used with the genitive of pronouns. 
hut in apposition with substantives, 

Horum utrumque, “each of these so vestrum uterque, but filius 
uterque ; so horum nemo, b^iit nemo pictor, 

(iii.) Uterque is used in Latin after interest inter, where we should 
use “ the two.** 

Quantum inter rem utramque intersit, vides, f You see the great 
difference between the two things* 
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(ir.) Uterque can be used in the plnral only where it denotes not 
two single things or persons, bnt each of two paHiet or clasmi 
already represented by a plural word. 

Stahant instructi ncie Romani Samnitesque ; par utrisque 
pugnandi studium (each felt the same ardour for the fight). 

• • 

379. As uterque unites twa and « unus et alter, so nterfls, 

uterllbet, disjoin them, vel alter, ^‘whichever of the two 

you “like,” i.e. excluding the other. (S^e 359, Obs.) * 

Uter is generally interrogative (occasionally a relative) ; it is often 
repeated. 

Uter utri plus nocuerit, dubito, I doubt which of the two injured 
the other most. 

380. Singuli (>ae, -a) is only used in the plural, and has 

two main uses. 

(d) A distributive numeral, “ one apiece,” “ one each.” (See 682.) 

Cum singulis vestimmtis exeant. Let them go out each w'ith 
one set of garments. 

Ejusmodi homines vix singuli singulis saeculis nascuntur. Such 
men come into the world scarcely once in a century {one in 
each century). , 

(h) As opposed to imiversi, “ the moss,” “ all,” looked on as forming 
one class, singuli denotes “ individuals “ one by one.” 

Romanos singulos diligimus, universes (wersamur. While we 
feel affection for individual Romans, we loathe the nation, 
or “ them as a nation.” 

'Ncq vero universo solum hominum generi, sed etiam singulis 
provisum est Nor is it only mankind in general (as a whole), 
but the individual that has been cared for. 

381. “A single person,” where the single is em]phatic, 
may be turned by urncs aliquis : ad unum aliquem regnum 
detulemnt, “ offered the crown to a single person not a 
single,” = an emphatic “no one,” is ne unus quidem. 

Obs, — Singularis is generally used of qualities, and denotes “rare,'^ 

remarkable.” 
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Exercise 48. 

B. 

1. As a society we praise the poet whom as individuals 
we neglected. 2. All true patriots and* wise men are on 
our side, and we would fain have those whom we love ^nd 
admire hold the same sentiments as ourselves. 3. Men 
are valued by their countrymen in proportion^ to their 
public usefulness ; this man was at once a brave soldier 
and a consummate statesman ; for both reasons therefore 
he enjoyed the highest praise and distinction. 4. It is 
often the case that mftn are talkative and obstinate in ex- 
act * proportion to their folly and inexperience. 5. It is 
a hackneyed saying that all weak characters ^ crave for 
different things at different times. 6. It was now evident 
that the enemy intended ^ to attack our camp at the first 
possible opening, but that at the same time they would wait 
for a favourable opportunity. 7. We are one by onedeserting 
and abandoning the man who saved us all. 8. All good 
patriots are, I believe,® convinced o:^ this,^ that it is quite 
impossible for us to effect anything by hesitation (94, 99), 
procrastination, and hanging back ; so that I feel ® sure 
that there is need of haste rather than of deliberation. 
9. He found a difficulty in persuading his countrymen 
that ® their enemies and allies were powerless separately, 
most powerful in combination. 10. Thereupon all, each 
in turn, answered his questions ; this done,^® the greater 
part besought the senate, appealing to the whole body 
and to individuals, that one or both the consuls should 
at the earliest opportunity bring them relief. 


^ May be dQjtte in two ways, (See 376, ii. and iii.) 

* 57, a. ® 376, iii. 

* “ Characters ” is of course not to be expressed literally in Latin, 

it = men. (See 174, end.) « 14, c. 

« 32, 6. 7 341. « Mood? (106.) 

* See 122, h, Abl. abs. ^ Past participle of ohteator, (See 413.). 



The Jive next Exercises {XLIX--LIII) will he on the 

Gtenmd, Gerundive, Supines, and Participles. 

These, like the infinitive mood (see Wfe, and note), are all verlNii 
nouns (Intr. 6). They are all derived directly from the verb ; but they 
are none of them true verbs, for they cannot by themselves make a 
statement or predication (Intr. 11). But they retain in*other respects 
more or less of the nature of the verb from which they are fonned, 
combined with that bf either the substantivo or the adjective. 


EXERCISE XLIX, 

GERUND AND GERUNDIVE.^ 

Nominative Case. 

The Gerund. 

382. The Gerund is a verbal substantive in -ndum, 
formed from the present tense of the verb.^ 

It has no plural, but is declined throughout the singular like other 
neuter substantives in •um. Its cases are determined by the same 
rules as those of other substantives, and are often combined with pre- 
positions ; regnandi studium, the desire of reigning ad regnandum 
natuSf “bom to rule,” or “ a. bom ruler.^* 

383- But it resembles a verb in so far as it is (a) 
qualified by adverbs, not by adjectives, -and is (b) followed 
by the same case as the verb from which it is derived: 
ad bene vivendtim, hostibus, orbem iertarnm 

subigendo. 


^ These are names given by grammarians to a substantival and an 
adjectival form of what is often called participle in -dus^ sometimes 
the future participle passive. Their origin and precise nature are much 
disputed. Whether the Gerund arose out of the Gerundive, or vice 
versa, is a question which lies outside the scope of this work ; it will 
be taken for granted here that by the Gerund is meant the whole 
substantival declension, including the nominative, of the singular neuter 
ioYTo, faciendum, -o; by the Gerundive the whole adjectival declen- 
sion, as seen in facien-dus, -da, -dum (when attached to, or predicated 
of, a noun), ‘through all cases and genders, and in both numbers. 

* The word Gemnd is derived from this active sense, as expressing 
the action of the^verb (a gerendo,gerundo), the verb agere being already 
appropriated to the tern# active rerJa. Most grammarians limit the 
term Gerund to the oblique cases ; it is perhaps more reasoxuible tc 
include the nominative. 

2iT 
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384. The grenmd therefore, like the InlUiltlTe mood, corresponds 
to the English verbal substantive in -iiig: “for living well," “by 
paring the enemy,” “ by subduing the world,” (see 9t) ; sometimes 
to the Enfflish infinitive in the form “ to do,” “ to see,” properly itself 
a gerundim infinitive. 

But as the Latin infinitive is not used as ^ substantive in the 
genitive, dative, or ablative, or with prepositions,* its place is taken 
by the gerund in -ndi, -ndo, -ndurn, ^ (See Examples in 99 .) * 

385. In^^the nominative (and accusative in oratio oUiqua) 
the two verbal nouns, the infinitive and gerund, exist side 
by side, but their uses are quite different. 

(a) The nominative gerund has laid aside its power ^ 
of governing an accusative of the nearer object, and has 
acquired the sense of duty, necessity, obligation. 

(b) Thus cwrrere = running, and we can say, ciirrere mihi jucundum 

running is delightful to me ; but we do not use c\ir7'endum in the 

same sense ; for mihi currendum est (lit. there is a running for me), is 
only used in the sense of “ I must run.”^ 

386. But this use of the nominative of the gerund is 

only found with intransitive verbs, or transitive verbs 
used absolutely. (Intr. 40.) * 

We cannot say, hostes nobis vincendum est, we must conquer the 
enemijy but must use the genmdive, hostes . . . vincendi sunt ; but we 
can say, vincendum est^ we must win the day ; and we can say hostibns 
parcendum est,we ought to spare the enemy,, or occasione utendum 
fuitf the opportunity should have been used, for parco and utor are 
intransitive verbs. (See 228, Ohs.) 

387. The person on whom the duty lies is in the dative. 

But with verbs which are combined with a dative as their object, 
the ablative with a, ah, should be substituted to avoid ambiguity : 
civibus a te consulendum est, you must consult the interests of your 
countrymen ; tibi would leave the meaning doubtful ; but, suo cuique 
judicio utendum est, each should follow his own judgment. 

Ohs. — The gerund therefore, though properly active, has sometimes 
the construction of passive verbs. 

* There are stiU traces of this construction in classical Latin : — 

Aetemas poenas in morte tinkndum est. — Lucreticts. 

Quam (viam) nobis guoque ingrediendum sit. — Cicero. . 

* The reader may be referred to a very interesting discussion of the 
whole question in Mr. B^bv s preface to the secofid volume of his 
Latin Grammar. 
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388. By the aid of the gerund and the verb mm, a 
•whole conjugation can be formed to express the idea of 
what is, was, mil be, etc., a duty or necessity. 

Mihi, tihif ei, etc., gcrihendum est, fuit, exit. I, you, he, etc., 
must write, should hme written, shM or xviU have to write. 

So also — Ne uohis ^IrSoriendum sit. To prevent our having to die. 

Or — Dixit sibi scribendum esse, fuisse. He said that he had^ had had, 
to write. ^ , , 

Obs , — This is the commonest of all modes of expressing duty, obliga- 
tion, etc., commoner even than oportet, deheo, or necesse est (See 
198 , iii.) 

The Gejruhdive. 

389. When we wish to use a transitive verb with its 
direct object expressed, we cannot use the gerund, but must 
have recourse to the gerundive. 

The gerundive is a verbal adjective in -ndus, and as such is 
used in agreement with (Intr. 9) substantives and pronouns. 

Though probably not originally passive, it has assumed a passive 
meaning; the object of the transitive verb will therefore, where a 
duty is asserted, be in the nominative, and the gerundive be used as 
a predicative adjective. 

The person on whom the duty falls will still be in the dative, 

Ilostes tibi timendi erant You ought to have feared the enemy. 

390. In the nominative (and accusative of oratio 
oUiqiia), the gerundive, like the gerund, denotes necessity 
or duty ; in other cases it, like the gerund, denotes merely 
the action of the verb, the English verbal in -irvg, 

Nom, Amici tibi consolandi sunt. You ought to console 
your frieifds. 

Gen. Tui consolandi causd. For the sake of consoling yoiL 

391. The use of the gerundive is confined to transitive 
verbs, including deponents. 

N.B . — We cannot say tu parcendas eras, “you ought to have been 
spared,” but we can say glories consequendu fst 

With verbs which govern any case but the accusative, 
the gerund must be used, not the gerundive. 

Tibi parcem2um^ erat, tihi p^sttadendi causd, 

1 Such exceptional uses fus haec utenda, frumda, pudenda, etc., mmi, 
are to be accounted for by the fact that in older Latin these verbs were 
occasionally transitive, i.e, were used with the accusative ; it is better 
to write, his rebus utendum 
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Ohs, — The difference will be shown by the double use of consulo. 
J ust as consulo Caium, means, “ I ask Caius for advice,” consulo Caio, 
“ I consult the interests of Caius,” so we must say — 

Caius wnsulendn^ est Caius must be consulted. 

But — Caio consulendnm est The interests of Caius must be consulted. 

So also tibi credendum fuit ; haec credendo, sUnt, for, ‘‘ you ought 
to have been believed (trusted);” “these (statements) ought t® be 
believed.” (See 2<fe8.) ' • 

Compare the impersonal use of the passive voice of 
intransitive verbs. (217.) 

392. As with the gerund, a whole conjugation may be 
formed by the gerundive and verb sum. 

Hostes turn debellandi fuere. The enemy should have been con- 
quered then. 

Dixit rem perficiendam fuisse. He said that the matter should 
have (= ought to have) been finished. 

393. The gerundive is sometimes used as an attributive 

adjective with a sense of necessity , fitness, etc., even in the 
oblique cases. , 

Cum hand irridendo hoste pugnavi. I have fought with 
no despicable foe (no fit object for ridicule). 

394. Caution. — ^Neither gerund nor. gerundive denotes 
possibility; our “is to be'' requires caution, as it may 
mean either possibility or duty. 

“Your son w^as not to be persuaded" is not filio tuo 
non fuit persuadendum (=your son should not have been 
persuaded), h\xt,fiho tuo persuaderi non potuit. 

But sometimes with a negative word it approaches the 
idea of possibility. 

Calamitas vix toleranda. A scarcely endurable calamity. 
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Exercise 49, 

The Gerund and Gerundive to be used exclusively iqf ** oughV^ 

“ should/’ etc. 

1. He ought Voluntarily to have endured exile, or else 
died on the field of battle, #or done anything' rather than 
this. 2. Ought we not to relum*thanks to men to whom; 
we are under an obligation ? 3. The soldiers should have 

been ordered^ to cease from slaughter, and to slay no un- 
armed person ; women at least and children ought to have 
been spared, to say nothing® of the sick and wounded. 4. 1 
do not object to your exposing your own person to danger, 
but you ought in the present emergency to be careful for 
your soldiers* safety. 5. This is what one so sensible^ 
as yourself should have done, and not left that undone. 
6. Seeing® that he must either retreat, or come into colli- 
sion on the morrow with a far from contemptible enemy, 
he decided on forming line and fighting at once. 7. Nor- 
should we listen to men (72) who tell us that we ought to be 
angry with a friend Who refuses® to flatter and fawn upon 
us. 8. Your son was unwise enough"^ not to be persuaded 
to confess that the matter should or could be forgotten. 

9. We shall all have to die one day: when® and how 
each will have to meet the common and universal doom,. * 
is beyond® the power of the wisest of mankind to foresee 
or to foretell. 10. It seems that you have one and all 
come to me in'® the kifig*s palace from two motives, partly 
for the sake of consulting me, partly to clear yourselves 
you must therefore seize the opportunity, and plead your 
cause while the king is present (abl. abs.). 


^ 359, * Do in two ways, t.e. use both j?/heo and impero. (See 120.y 

* Use ne dicam (100, note); it is used almost as an adverb, i,e, any 
case may be used by the side of the dicam (864, Ex. note'^), 

^ 224, Ohs, 2. * Quum viderei. (See 429.) 

® Mood ? (See 77. ) 

^ Turn “your son, bein^ most mnwise, was not,^’ etc. (224, Ohs, 1.^ 
® Not quum,. (See 167, ^i. ) 

• “ Not even the wisest of mankind can,” etc. 

“ See 316. See 899, Ohs, 1. 
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Oblique Cases. 

395. In other case^ than the nominative (and accusa- 
tive of oratio ohliqua) neither the Gerund nor (with few 
•exceptions) the Gerundive conveys any sense of duty, 
necessity^ etc. 

They merely denote the general action of the verb, and 
cori’espond to the infinitive mood used as a noun, and to 
the English verbal substantive in -ing, (See 384, 390, 
:and 99.) 

When thus used, the gerund retains its proper verbal 
power of governing an accusative (385); we can say 
“patres vestros vidcndi*' of seeing your fathers; “vera 
judicando^' by forming a right decision ; but oftener than 
, not, and especially in the accusative and dative, it gives 
place to the gerundive. Thus — 

Acc. Ad Gallon insequeudos is far more common than 
ad Gallos insequendxim, ^VfhioXi is scarcely ever 
used. 

Dat, Bello gerendo is always used, rather than, helium 
gerendo, 

AbL Epistolk scribendk is commoner than epistolam 
scribendo. 

Gen, EpistolsLO scrihcTidsie is commoner than epistolam 
scribendL 

Of course with intransitive verbs the gerund is invari- 
•ably used. (391.) 

Ad succurrendum miseris, parcendo feminis, hostibns persm- 
dendi, etc., never ad miseros succurrendos, parcendis 
feminisy etc. So, miseris succurritur not miseri mcmr- 
runtu/r, etc. 
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396. The accusative of both the gerund and gerundive* 
is used with ad^ as a substitute for a separate final clatise^ 
with uty quo, etc. (See 100.) 

a To/' ‘‘ in order to/' for the purpose of,” is constantly 
thus expressed ; sometimes also by the genitive with camd 
or gratia. * * 

Gerund. — Ad consultandnm^ or conmliandi causa, Jm: 
venimus. We have come here to deliberate. 

Gerundive. — Ad pacem petendam., or, pads petendae caus& 
missi sumus. We have been sent for the purpose of 
asking for peace. 

Sometimes we find the participle in ^rus : consultaturi admmuBy. 
we are here to deliberate. 

Its use with other prepositions is rare : inter ludendum, ob judi- 
candum: ‘‘in the midst of play,” “for the sake of giving a verdict.” 

397. The dative of both forms is used after certain verbs 
and adjectives such as praeficere, praeesse, dare operam^ 
impar, etc., and also in the sense of aim ox purpose. 

Gerund. — Legendo dahat operam. He was giving his attention 
to reading. • 

Gerundive. — Bello gerendo me praefecistu. You made me preside 
over the carrying on the war. 

Ger'imdive.— Comitia consulibus creandis. The meeting for the 
election of consuls. • 

Note also, solvendo non esse, not to be able to pay (one’s debts). 
The gerundive is almost invariably preferred with transitive verbs. 

398. The use of tho ablative is mainly instrumental and 
causal. 

With transitive verbs tlie gerundive is more common 
(except with neuter pronouns) than the gerund ; aliquid 
agendo (by doing something)', but, bello trahendo vinces (by 
prolonging the war). 

Ohs. — It is also occasionally used with the preposition in; but it ib 
not used with pro and sine to represent our ‘‘ instead of,” “ without,”’ 
followed by the verbal substantive ; you cannot say pro seqnendOp 
sine sequendo for “ instead of,” or “ without following.” (See 882* 8.) 

399. The genitive'of both gerund and gerundive is used 
in most of th^ senses of the genitive ; with transitive verbs 
*the latter is to be preferred, unlesaambiguity, or a recurrence 
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•of the same sound, would arise. Thus ducmdi aliquid 
{cdimjtbs would lie ambiguous); vera judicandi; patres 
vestros videndi cwmd (to avoid •y^strorum mdendor\im). 

Ohs. 1, — Xiie genitive singular of the gerundive is used with s^ii^ 
even when it denotes a number of persons : ^ purgandi causa 
udsurU, they are here to clear themselves^ so vestri^ nostri. ^ 

Obs. 2 . — Notice such phrases as ^es'pirandi spatium^ a breathing 
space ; sui « colligendi facvdlaSy an opportunity of rallying ; pads 
fadendae auctor et princeps fui, I was the suggestor of, and the leader 
in making peace. The idiom hoc conservandae lihertatis est^ this tends 
io the preservation of freedom, has been noticed above. (2M, Obs.) 

400- The accusative of the gerundive is used predica- 
tively (239) in a final sense in combination with certain 
verbs : dOy I give, cnrOy I take care of, suscipioy 1 undertake, 
etc. 

Obsides Aeduis custodiendos iradit. He hands over the 
hostages to the Aedui, to keep in guard. 

Mid. He gave them lands to 

divell in. 

Caesar ^ontem faciendum curavit. Caesar had a bridge 
made. 

It thus retains the idea of obligation, and often answers 
to the English infinitive {to keep, etc.), itself originally 
a dative of aim or purpose. 


Exercise 50. 

1. These men came, it is said, to our camp for the 
purpose of praising themselves ^ and accusing you {p>l .) ; 
they are now intent on pacifying you, and clearing them- 
‘ selves of a most serious indictment. 2. The matter must 
on no account be postponed ; you must on this very day 
come to a decision, as to whether it tends to the destruc- 
tion or to the preservation of the constitution. 3. Such 
gentleness and clemency did he show in the very hour 
of triumph, that it may be questioned whether he won 
greater^ popularity by pardoning his enemies or by 
relieving his friends. 4. There can be no question that 


^ 399, Obs. L 


• Phis. (See 294.) 
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in point^ of consulting his country’s interests rather than 
his own, of sacrificing his own convenience (pZ.) to that^ 
of his friends, of keeping in check alike his temper and 
his tongue, this young man far outdid alP the •old. 5. All 
the spoil which the defendant had obtained by sacking 
temples, by coilffscating the property of individuals, and 
by levying contributions jon so many communities, he 
secretly had^ carried out of the •country. 6. It was hy 
venturing on something, he said, and by pressing on, not 
by delay and hanging back, nor by much^ discussion and 
little action, that they had effected what they had hitherto 
achieved.® 7. It was I who suggested the following up 
the enemy (sing.), in order to leave him no breathing 
space, no ® opportunity of rallying, or of ascertaining the 
nature^ or number of his assailants. 


1 Simply abl. of limitation, or reference. (274.) • See 846. 

* Use quisqu^. (376.) ^ Curo. (400.) 

* “Much,” “little,’* with gerund. (See 63.) 

® Repeat the same verb ; mood? (See 77.) 

^ Use the passive. (216.) 

* Use ullua after ne, as more emphatic than qui. (See 867. 868.) 

* See 174. 




EXERCISE LI. 

THE SUPINE S.‘ 

401« The so-called Supineti in -um and -u are* the 
accusativ6 and ablative cases of a verbal substantive of 
the fourth declension. 

This substantive is formed in the same manner as the passive 
participle (auditus, foetus, etc.), and the name supine is a Latin 
translation of the Greek *u7mo£ (on his back), which, by a metaphor 
borrowed from wrestlers, was fancifully applied to the passive as 
distinfpiished from the active voice. Neither, however, of the supines 
has a really passive signification. 

402. The Supine in -um is used only in combination 
with verbs of motion. It expresses the purpose, design, 
or final cause, of the motion. It is thus included among 
the various Latin modes of expressing purpose or design 
mentioned in 100. 

It so far keeps its verbal nature as to govern the case 
of the verb from which it is formed. 

Pacem nos flagitatum venerunt (230). They have come 
to importune us for peace. 

Pabulatum emisit milites. He sent his soldiers out to 
forage, or “a foraging^’ (a=an, on). 

Ohs, — This supine is one of the few instances of motion towards 
being expressed by the accusative without a preposition. (See 235.) 

403. It is used with ire (to go) oftener than with any other verb, 
and forms with this sometimes a kind of additional tense, though 
rarely, if ever, in Caesar or Cicero : “I am on the way to,*’ “I set 
about.” It thus gives the action an intensive force, sometimes almost 
equal to our “ goes out of his way to.” 

Video te patris tui injurias ultum ire. I observe that you are 
on the way to avenge the wrongs done to your father. 

Rortunas suas perditum it. He ib on the way to ruin his own 
foHunes. 

Sihi nocitum it. He is on the jjpay to damage himself. 

Ohs, — Its use with the impersonal passive of iri to supply the place 
of the absent passive InfinitiYe future has been noticed (193, iv.). 

Injurias patris ultum iri dixU. He said that the wrongs done 
to his father would be avenged. • 
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404. The Supine in -u is the ablathre of a similar verbal 
substantive. It is in fact an ablative of limitation (274). 
It is mostly confined to forms derived from verbs of 
speaking and of the senses, such as dictu^memoratu, atiditn, 
mm, etc., but includes /actu and mtu. 

It is only used with adjectives (mostly such as express difficulty and 
ease, credibility and the reverse)*, and a few sutmtantiveg resembling 
adjectives, such as fas, nefas, sedus, and the verb pudet * 

Difficile est dictu quanto simus in odio. It is hard io say how- 
hated we are. 

Nefas est dictu talem sene^tutem miser am ftiisse. It is sacrilege- 
to say that such an old age w^as wretched. 

Note that the supine in -u does not, as that in -um, govern a case ; 
but it may, as in these two examples, have either an interrogative 
clause (166), or an infinitive dependent upon it. 

It may be compared with the Greek infinitive active Ka\6s Ideiv, 
or the English fair to see.” 

Exercise 51. 

1. Ambassadors came from the Athenians to Philip 
at Olynthus^ to complain of wrongs done to their country- 
men. 2. He started to his father at Marseilles from his 
uncle at Narbonne to see the games, but within the last ^ 
few days was killed, either by an assassin, or by brigands, 
while 2 on his journey. 3. Do you (pi.) remain within the 
camp in order to take food and rest and all else that you 
require ; let us, who are less exhausted with fighting — for 
did We not arrive fresh and untouched immediately after 
the contest ? — go out to iget food and forage. 4. We have 
come to deprecate your (pi.) anger, and to entreat for 
peace; we earnestly hope that we shall obtain what (pL) 
we seek for. 5. He sent ambassadors to the senate to 
congratulate Eome^ on her victory. 6. It sounds in- 
credible how repeatedly and how urgently I have warned® 
you to place no reliance in that man. 7. It is not easy 
to say whether this man should be spared, and be® sent 
away with his companions, or whether he should at once 
be either slain or cast into pijison. 

For this and the “ at's ’*in the next sentence, see 315. 

- See 826, Obs. * Either dum (see 180), or present participle (410h 

* Why not RomxPf (See 819.) 

* Mood? (Sdfe 166, 166.) « ipst. (See 855, Obs, 1.) 
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PARTICIPLES. 

General Remarks 

405 . participles are verbal* adjectives, or rather verbs 
used as adjectives^ 

Hence their name, participia^ as sharing in {partic ipari) the nature 
of two parts of speech. They differ from the Gerundive, as they may 
govern all cases precisely as finite verbs, and also as representing 
more distinctly tense und voice ; but they are inflected as adjectives, 
and, as adjectives, are both attached to^ and, as in compound tenses, 
predicated ofj substantives and pronouns. (See Intr. 8.) 

Res abstrusa ac recondita (attribute). A deep and mysterious 



MuMi oochi sunt (predicate). Many were slain. 

406. (i.) But their most characteristic use is that in 
which they stand in apposition to the subject or object of a 
verb, and form as in English, but to a still greater extent, 
a substitute for a suhordiiiatc clm^c, either adjectival or 
adverbial, (liitr. 81, 82.) Thus — 

Caesar haec veritus. Caesar fearing {=:.wJio, or as he, 
feared) this? 

Haec scribens interpellatus stun. T was interrui^ted 
I teas writing this. 

Urhem oppugnaturus const Hit, He halted tehcii ^ he jcas 
on the point of assaulting the city. 

Nohiles, imperw suo jamdiu repugnantes, imo pvaelio 
oppress'd. He crushed in a single battle the nobles, 
loho had long l)een contesting his sovereignty. 

^ The action or state which the verb in its finite form (i.c. when used 
as a true verb) predicates, is looked on as a quality embodied in, and 
attached by language, or attributed, to some person or thing. “Caesar 
seeing this, etc.,” — we add to our general idea of Caesar the special 
quality of seeing this. 

^ In English the temporal conjunctions when, while, can apparenthj 
be closely connected with participles, “when coming,” “while 
writing.” These are really elliptical expressions, “when (he was) a 
(on) coming, “while (he was) a widting and the apparent 
was orimnally a verbal noun. In Latin such combinations as *^dum 
scribens, **quum veniens,*’ are of course absolutely inadmissible. 

258 
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(ii.) Sometimes the Latin participle represents not a 
ordinate, but a co-ordinate, clause. (Iiitr. 74, 75,) 

Militem arreptum trahlhaL He seized the, soldier, and 
began to drag him oif. (See 15.) 

Patrem secpt^s ad Hispaniam nmigaviL He followed his 

father, and sailed to Spain. 

# 

407. Some participles are used precisely as* adjectiTes, 
and as such admit of comparative and superlative degrees. 

(i.) Such past participles as doctua, eruditns, paratus, erectus, etc., 
are constantly so used. * 

(ii.) So also such present participles as ahstinens, arnans, appetms, 
fidens,florens,nocms, etc. ; these when transitive are often joined with 
the genitive in place of the accusative : patriae amantissimus. (See 302.) 

(iii.) Some even, as adjectives, admit the negative prefix in-, which 
is never joined with the verb : innocens, imjyotens, msipiens, mdoniitus^ 
invictua, mtactus. 

Ohs . — At the same time, though this use of the participle is common 
in both languages, we must be cautious in translating English parti- 
cipial adjectives literally ; “ a threatening letter,’’ is “ literae minaces 
“ speech/^ ^^oratio flebilis “a smiling landscape,’’ aspeo - 

tus amoenus f burning heatf ^^aestus fervidiis.^ ' 

• 

408. Others, like adjectives, are used exactly as sub- 
stantives : adolcscem, infans, senatus-consultum, ca^ididatus, 
praefectiis, etc. (See 51.) 

Such UTe—Institutum, ‘‘fixed course,” “principle” (sing.), “in-* 
stitutioDs” (pi.); acta, “measures,” “proceedings;” facta, 
“deeds •” merita (m), “services” (towjirds) ; 2)e,tratum, delic- 
Tf-i^ong-doing,” “crime;” the future 2 >articiple is only 
so used in the yfovdfuiur’um (-a, pL). 

Ohs . — It has already been said that many of these still retain their 
true participial, i.e. verbal, construction : multa ab eo praeclare facta. 
(See 65.) But we may also say merita ejus, facta, acta, dicta, 
praecepta, delicta, ejus, etc. 

409. There are in Latin three participles, exclusive of 
the gerundive, which is not here included among the partL 
ciples as it cannot govern a case. 

Active verbs have two : JOicens (pres.), dicturus (fut.*). 

Deponent yerbs have three : Seqiiens (pres.), secutus (past), 
secuiurus (fut.). • 

Passive verbs have one : Dictus (past). 

Ohs . — This ^lasf has occasionally a middle sijgnification. (See 238 
and 413.) 
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Present Participle. 

410- This participle is always active. When used as 
a participle (not as a mere adjective) it dei^otes uncompleted 
action contemporaneous with that of the verb to wl^ose 
subject or object it is in apposition. 

Haec dixit moriens. He said this while dying. 

Provincia decedens^ Bhodum praetervectus sum. In the act 
of (or, while) returning home from my province, I 
sailed past Rhodes. 

Ad mortem eunti odviam foetus mm. I met him as he was 
going to death. 

Ohs. — Thus after “ to hear,^’ and “ to see,” the present participle is 
used when the actual presence of the hearer or seer is emphasised. 

I heard you say. Audivi te dicentem.* 

He saw the house blaze. Aedes flammantes vidit. 

411. Hence (especially in the nominative) its meaning 
is far more limited than that of ^the English present 
participle, which is often used vaguely, as regards even time, 
and widely to represent other conjunctions than those 
of mere time. Thus — 

Mounting {i.e. after mounting) his hors§ he galloped off to the 
camp arriving {i.e. having arrived) in Italy he caught a 

fever;” hearing this {i.e. in consequence of hearing^ 
ordered an inquiry;” ^Hhroxving themselves at his feet {i.e. 
having thrown) they made a long speech.” 

In all these cases the Latin present participle would be entirely 
wrong ; equum conscendens would mean that he galloped to the camp 
while in the act of mounting ; in Italiam perveniens, that the fever 
was caught at the moment of reaching Italy ; haec audiensy that the 
inquiry was ordered while he was listening to a story ; se projicientes, 
that they made a long speech whilst in the very act of falling prostrate ; 
— all of which would of course be wrong or absurd. 

In the first three instances quum should be used with the pluperfect 
subjunctive ; quum equum conscendisset ; quum pervenisset ; quum 
haec audivis^t (or his auditis) ; and in the last the passive, or rather 
middle, past participle, — ad pedes ejilk project!. <> 


^ Becedere is the technical word for to return homeftoxa holding the 
government of a province. 

* Sometimes, audivi te, cum diceres. (See 429 , ) 
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412. So too, when the English present participle, while 
expressing time contemporaneous with a verb in the pftst, 

implies also a cause^ qybmr\ with the imperfect subjunctive 
should be used. ^ * 

Caesar, hoping ^soon to win the day:, led out his men,” should 
be, Caesar, quum se hrevi victurum esse speraret, suos eduxit; not 
Caesar sperans, etc. # 

Though this rule should be strictly*observed, it is'not without 
exceptions, especially in Caesar. 

06s.— The present participle sometimes represents a concessive or 
tJiougli-claxiSQ. (Intr. 59, g,) 

He consentientes, verbis, or vocabulis, discrepamus. Though we 
agree {while agreeing) in substance, we differ in words. 

413. On the other hand, the past participles of deponent and 
semi-deponent verbs (Intr. 44), such aa veritus, ratus, ausus, confisus, 
dijfisus, USU8, progressus (advancing), aversatus (expressing disgust at), 
mdignatus (feeling indignation at), and those of passive verbs used in 
a middle or reflexive sense, as conversus (turning), projects (throwing 
himself), humi provokitus (rolling jon tlie ground), are used much in 
the same"*Se'nse ' as the English participles fearing,” ‘‘thinking,” 
“venturing,” “ trusting,” advancing.”' 

CsLemr fearing this” should be either, Caesar haec veritus, or, Caesar 
quum haec timeret ; turning to his friends” should be either, quum 
ad suos se convertisset, or, ad suos conversus. 

414. But the oblique cases, especially the dative and' 
genitive, are used with greater freedom, and often take 
the place of an adjectival (or adverbial) clause, or of a 
substantive. (See 73.^ 

Verum (or vera) dicentibus facile cedam, I will always 
yield to those who speak the truth ; or, to men if they 
speak the truth. 

Pugnantium clamore pertert'itiis. Alarmed by the shouts 
of the combatants, or of those who were fighting. 

Kescio quern prop& adstaiitem interrogavi, I questioned 
some one who was standing hy^. 

Ohs. — Even here a relative clause is equally common, and in the 
nominative, “m^Bii doing this,”\)r “those who do this,” should be 
translated by qui hoc fcmiunt ; hoc facientes laudantur would mean, 
not “ men who do this are praised,” but “ they are praised while doing 
this,” and ii hoc facientes, in imitation of “those doing this” (ol ravra 
TToiovpTss) is hot Latin at alh (See 346 .) 
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415. These two oblique cases of the present participle 
very often take the place of an EngllBh noun. 

(a.) InteiToganti mihi respondit.f He replied to my question. 

So — Haec inteirc^nti hoc respondit. To this question he made 
this answer, 

• # 

(6.) Lugentium lacrimae^ tears of mourning. Gratulan^ium 
clamores, shouts of confrdt^J^qnl ~ * 

(c.) Notice also, vo,v ejus morie ntis, his dying voice or words ; 
adhortantis •rcrS'ttJ’Kis cheering words, or words of encourage- 
nieiit “ 

CauUoxL — Beware of such Latin as lucttis lacrimae, voces doloris, etc. 




Past Participle. 

416. The past participle belongs entirely, except in de- 
ponent verbs, to the passive voide. We cannot say adventus, 

having arrived,’’ anditns, having heard,'' but must use 
qnum, (See Elementary Eules, 14.) 

The use of this participle to form the compound tenses of the 
passive is obvious ; its use with haheo {hoc tognitum kabeo) has been 
pointed out (188) ; also the phrases, tibi consultum volo^ I wish your 
interests consulted ’’ (240, Obs.), and, properato, or consulto, opus esty 
“there is need of haste or deliberation.” (286.) 

417. (i.) The passive participle combined with a substantive often 
answers to an English verbal or abstract noun, connected with another 
noun by the preposition of, and used to denote a fact in the past. 

Post urbem conditam. After the foiJtTvdation of the city. 

Violati foederis poenas dabis. You shall be punished for the 
violation, or breach, of the treaty. 

Nuntiata clades. The news of the disaster. 

(ii.) Occasionally the gerundive is used in a similar way 
as almost the equivalent of a present passive participle. 

Qui violandis legatis interfuere. Those who took part in 
the outrage on the ambassadors. 

Ohs . — We have here (and in 415) another instance of 
the comparative poverty of Latin in sijibstantit^es, especially 
in those of an abstract and generalising nature. (See 
54, 174.) 
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Future Participles. 

418. The futiure participle in -rm’ is always active; for 
its various meanings besides those of mere futurity, see 
14, c. It forms (with sum) a substitute for the future 
subjunctive (114)^ and for the future infinitive (193, iii) 
The following examples will recall some of its more 
idiomatic uses. 

(a,) Hoc se unquam facturum faisse vcgaL He says he would 
never have done this. (193, v.) 

[b.) Nanquatn futuruiii fuisse ut mbs caperetur reftpondit. He 
replied that the city irotdd never have been taken. 

(c.) Vereor ne domnm nunquam sis rediturus. I fear that yau 
are never destined to return home. (139.) 

((/.) Flura locutnros dim/xsit. Me sent them away, as they w'ere 
on the point of speaking further. 

(e.) Adeo territi sunt ut arma facile tradituri fuerint. They were 
so terrified that they would have easily delivered up their 
arms. (115.) 

(/.) Hie mansurus fiii. Here I intended^ or was prepared ^ to 
remain. 

((/.) Fief quod futurum est. That which is to be, will be. 

Exercise 52. 

The asterisk* means that the participle is to take the place of the 
relative or conjunction, * 

1. Are we^ then to spare those who* resist (us), and 
hurl darts at us ? 2. Are we to spare these men even 
though* they resist u^? 3. I heard you ask more than 
once whether we were going to return to- my home, or to 
go to your father in London. 4. I heard the whole city 
ring with the shouts of joy and triumph. 5. lieturning 
in his old age from India, he died in his own house; 
his sons and grandsons stood round his sick-bed, gazed 
sadly (61) on bis dying countenance, and retained in their 
memories his prophetic words. 6. To my complaint that 
he had broken his word, he said that he had done nothing 
of the kind, but was ready^^to pay the penalty of having 
caused^ such*a loss., 7. I saw the soldiers brandishing 


^ Gerund with trit, (See 388.) 
» 316, iii. • 


® 416, c. 

^ = of the causing of . . . (417.) 
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their weapons throughout the city; I heard the voices 
of joy and triumph ; I recognised the clear proofs of the 
announcement of a victory. Throwing themselves at 
the king’s^ feet, they solemnly appealed to him not to 
give over to certain destruction men who’^ were not guilty 
up to that time, and who * were likely t6 he of the utmost 
value to the nation one day. % Embarking at Naples, *and 
fearing for the safety of» himself and his family,^ he took 
refuge with my father at Marseilles. 10. His words alike 
of praise (415, c) and of rebuke were drowned in shouts of 
indignation, and in groans and outcries of disapproval. 

11. Distrusting my Q#vn sense of hearing, I asked some^ 
one who * was standing nearer you whether I had heard 
aright ; he answered my question in the affirmative.^ 

12. Are you not ashamed^ and sorry ^ for the abandon- 
ment of your undertaking, the desertion of your friend, 
and the violation of your word ? 


* See 257. 

* See 162. 


^ Suit 349, Ohs, 


* Nescio guiSf 862. 

* 202 . 




EXERCISE LI 11. 

THE ABLATIVE ATBSOLUTE. 

One of the commonest uses of the Latin participle is 
that called the Ablative Absolute. 

419. A participle and substantive (or pronoun) joined 

together in the ablative, and standing by themselves, often 
in a Latin sentence form a substitute for a subordinate 
clause. Caesar y acceptis y profidsd comtituit, Ac- 

ccRtis litter is is here the exact equivalent of such a clause 
as qitum litteras acc&pissct. 

420. (i.) This ablative absolute is represented in English, some- 
times by a participle in apposition, ‘‘ receiving or “ having received 
sometimes by such phrases as ‘‘on,” “after,” “in consequence of,” 
“ in spite of,” “ without,” “ instead of,” followed by a verbal substan- 
tive, as that in -ing ; sometimes by a subordinate clause introduced by 
“after that,” “when,” “while,” “because,” “although,” “if,” etc., 
sometimes by a co-ordinate clause (408, ii.)*; very rarely by the 
almost obsolete English absolute case, once a dative, now a nominative ; 
“this said,” “this done.” 

Thus — (ii.) His auditiSy having heard, or, hearing this; te irrae,- 
sentry in your presence ; me invito, against my will ; hoc comperto 
scdere, in consequence of discovering this crime ; te repugnante, in 
spite of, in the teeth of, your resistance ; illo manente, as long as he I 
remains ; Antonio oppresso, if Antony is crushed ; his dictis ahiit, | 
this saidy he went off ; patefatta po'rta erupit, he had the gate I 
opened and sallied forth. 

421. The ablative, therefore, is occasionally that of mere 
timey as regnante TiheriOy “in the reign of Tiberius,” but 
much oftener of attendant circumstances and cause. 

Owing to the absence pf a past participle active in 
Latin, the- use of tl:^s idiom, as of the qitum clause, is 
exceedingly frequent. 

It is a good rSle never to translate it into English by an absolute 
case, or by a clause beginning with “ when.” 

• 265 
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422. Cautions. — The ablative absolute, however, is not 
always admissible. 

{a.) It can of course only be uscG in the passive with trayisitive 
verbs ( 416 ). *You cannot say Gassare pervento for Caesar having 
arrived,’’ or Caesare persiiaso for ‘‘Caesar having been persuaded,’’ 
but Caesar quum perveyiisset, Caesari quuin pers\idsum essei. 

(b.) It must never be used if the person denoted by its substajptive 
or pronoun, is either the sul^ect or object of the principal verb of the 
clause. 

“ Caesar having taken the enemy massacred them ” is not captis 
hostibus Caesar eos traenlnvit, but Caesar captos hostes irvcidavit. 
“ As I was reading this I saw you ” is not, me haec legente te vidi, 
but kacc legens te vidi. ^ 

423. (r.) It need not be used when a past participle active is 
supplied by a deponent verb. 

Haec locutus is as good Latin as his dictis. 

{d.) It is rarely used to represent more than a substantive and 
verb, or verb with its accusative : haec me dicentc ; but for so long a 
combination as Caesare a militibus imperatore salutato, a quum-chmse 
should be substituted. 

(<?.) Its use with a future participle is very rare in tlie best prose. 
The phrase Caesare venture is from Horace? 

424. Sometimes (as the verb sum has no participle) 
the place of the .participle is taken by an adjective or 
substantive, which is joined in a predicative sense with 
another substantive or pronoun. 

I Me invito, against my will ; te duce, with you for leader (under 
your leadership ( 333 )); me auctore, at my suggestion ; salvis 
legibus, without violating the law ; honestis jv^icibus, if the 
judges are honourable men. 

Obs. — Sometimes the participle is used alone with a dependent clause. 
Missis qui rogarent. Having sent people to ask. 

Comperto eum aegrotare. Having ascertained that he was ill. 

425. With a negative the ablative absolute often 
represents the English “without'^ joined to the verbal 
noun. (See 398, Ohs.) Thus — 

Te non cnijuvante, without your Assistance ; nullo expectato duce, 

? without waiting for any guide ; re * mfecta, without success ; 
nullo respondents, without receiving an answer from any one ; 
causCi incogniUl, without hearing the case ; )^dictd causa con- 
f demnatur, he is condemned without pleading his cause. 
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426- The proper place for the ablative absolute is early 
in, or quite at the beginning of,* a sentence. (Intr. ■ 104.) 
It is only when extrenielyi emphatic that it comes last. 
(Intr. 92.) 


Exercise 53. 

• 

And” enclosed in brackets i^to be omitted aiid a parti- 
cipial construction substituted. (406, ii.) 

2. The asterisk* marks the use of the participle as in Ex. 52. 

1. Thereupon, after saluting the enemies’ general, he 
turned to his companions, (and) setting spurs to his horse, 
rode past the ranks of the Germans without either waiting 
for his staff or receiving an answer^ from any one. 2. It 
was at my suggestion, to prevent your voice and strength 
failing you, that you suspended for a while the speech 
which* you had begun. 3. For myself, fearing that glory 
and the pursuit of honour had but little effect with you^ 
I abandoned such topics^ (and) tried to work upon your 
feelings by a different method. 4. All this he did at the 
instigation of your brother, without either receiving or 
hoping for any reward. 5. It was most fortunate for me 
that, fighting^ as I did against your wishes and advice, 
not to say in spite of your opposition* and resistance, I 
gained the victory without the loss of a single ^ soldier, 
and with few wounded. 6. After attacking the camp for 
several hours, the barbarians were so exhausted by the 
heat and with thirst aftd fatigue, that having lost more 
than 1 200 men they abandoned^ the attempt and returned® 
home without success. 7. It was at your suggestion, not 
only against my will, but in spite of my opposition, resist- 
ance, and appeals to heaven and earth, that your country- 
men were persuaded to condemn a whole people without 
a hearing. 8. This I am persuaded of, that you will not 
pass this law without violating the constitution. 9. As 
I was thus speaking, the news of the enemies’ arrival, and 
the handing iu of a despatch from the king, filled my 


^ = or any one replying. ^ gimply ista, ( 54 .) 

® Present particijjle. ( 412 , Obs.) * See 881 . 

* Use different tenses. (See 118 .) 
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audience^ with mingled rage and panic ; but some/ judging 
that haste was necessary, seized their arms (and) hastened 
to go down to meet the foe. ^10. So long as you survive 
and are unharmed, I feel sure that my children will never 
be orphans. 11. Under your leadership I was prepared 
(418,/) to take up arms, but hearing® tnat you w€;^e ill, 
I resolved to remain behind at home without * taking part 
in that contest. ' 


^ “ The minds (aw^wi) of my audience.” (Seel7, Ofts.) 

* Use erant qui, (360, iii.) ^ 424, 06s, 

^ Use “and not to,” r^que, (332. 8. 
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TEMPORAL CLAUSES. 

427- Temporal clauses are those which qualify the state- 
ment made by the verb in the main clause, in some 
particular as to previous, contemporaneous, or subsequent 
time. They are therefore arf'yerftm/ clauses. (See Intr. 82.) 

They are introduced in Latin and English by various 
temporal conjunctions, such as those given in Intr. 59, c, 
and others. 

Ohs . — Their place is often taken by the participial constructions 
given in the last two exercises, hate loculus, his dictis are exactly 
equivalent to hate quum diHsset, 

428. Of those conjunctions which answer to the 
English “ w hen,'* all but quum (cum) are as a rule used 
with the indicative mood, precisely as in English. 

Thus in past time — 

Quae postquam {postea auam), ubi, simul atquc^ audivit (or 
audiverat), ohiit. ‘^When he heard (or had heard) this 
he took his departure,” or “ no sooner had he heard this 
than,^^ etc. 

Ohs. 1. — This use of audivit (aor.) in place of the more strictly correct 
audierat is even more common in Latin than in English. 

So also with present and future time — Qtcae simul atque 
audit, ahit ; quae postquam, uhi, quoties, simul atqyic, audi- 
erit (190, i.) dbihit 

Ohs. 2. — Thougji the indicative m the rule with these conjunctions, 
the subjunctive must be usq|i if the principal verb is in oratlo obllqua : 
dicunt cum, postquam haec audiverit, abiisse. (77.) 


* ' Simul ac only before consonants. 
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Quum. 

429- The exception to ttfe rule is qitum, or cum, the 
commonest of all these conjunctions. With the imperfect 
or pluperfect tenses quum is* joined with the subjunctive. 

Caesar, quum haec videret^ milites impetum facer e *Jussit. 
Caesar, seeing tins, ordered his troops to charge. 

Legati, quum haec non impetrasseut, dornum redierunt. 
The ambassadors having failed (o?* on failing) to obtain 
this? returned home. 

The reason of this is that, while the other conjunctions express the 
relation of time, and time only, quum introduces the circumBtancea 
which led up to, or accompanied, the fact stated by the principal verb. 
These circumstances are looked on as not merely preceding, or accom- 
panying, but as affecting and accounting for the fact, like our own 
participial construction ; seeing that I could be of no use, I went 
away.^^ 

Now whenever quum (conjunction formed from qui) implies in any 
way cause (or contrast) the tendency is to use the subjunctive, precisely 
as with the relative itself (see 601 ). Hence in describing past events 
quum is habitually joined with the subjunctive mood, as the previous 
circumstance introduced is looked on as ‘more or less influencing, or 
even causing, the main event which followed it, even when such 
causal relation is scarcely discernible ; hence such a sentence as — 

Quum in portwqi venisset, vita excessit. He died after reaching 
the harbour. 

430. Sometimes quu77i expresses more clearty still the 
idea of csause. 

Quae quum ila se habeant, or haberent. Seeing that, or 
as the case stands, or stood, thus ; this heing the case. 

In this purely causal sense it is regularly joined with 
the subjunctive mood in all tenses. 

431. Sometimes also quum, without laying aside the 
idea of time, answers almost to “although,'* and points 
a contrast, i.c. is used as almost a concessive conjunction. 
(Intr. 59, g.) It is then also {joined with the subjunctive. 

Quum liber esse posset, servire malait. At a time when, or 
although, he might have been free, he preferred to be a slave. 

Quum dicere deberet, conticuit. At a time ‘when, or although, 
he ought to have spoken, he held his peace. 
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Obs . — This is an obvious mode of turning the English 
instead of” with the verbal noun in (see ,39S): 

Instead of being free,” “ instead of speaking.” 

It can, however, only be used where the neglect of a 
d 2 it^ or opportunity is implied, otherwise we may use adeo 
non . . . ut, or modo non . . . sed. (See 124.) 


Qiium zvith the fndicativc. 

432. Quum however is frequently used with the indica- 
tive. Thus, if simply temporal, it is regularly used witli 
the indicative of t\\Q present or fidn re tenses. 

Quum in portiim dico, in urhem dico. Wlicn I say into 
the harbour, I say into the city ; or, In saying into the 
harbour, I say into the city. 

Foe7ia7n hies quum venerit (190, i.) soIve7idl dies. You 
shall pay the penalty when the day of 2>ayment coines. 

Obs. — So also Decern sunt an7ii, or decimns hie est annus, quum 
haec facis. You have been doing this (181) for the last ten years. 

433. It is used al§o wdth the indicative even of past 
time in certain cases. 

(a) When two clauses mark strictly contemporaneous 
events. This is often impressed on ^he reader by the 
presence of a t7im in the principal clause. 

Quum tu ibi eras, turn ego domi eram. At the time, or 
at the moment, when you were there, I was at home. 

As the cause must come* before the effect, the presence of Uim ex- 
cludes from the quum any notion of causal circumstances, and fixes 
it down to a purely temporal meaning. 

434. (&) In a frequentative sense, where a number of 
repeated acts are described, quum in the sense of when- 
ever,” “as often as,” is joined wdth the indicative. 

If the principal verb is in past time, quum {cum) is used with the 
pluperfect ; if in present time, with the perfect. 

Cum rosam viderat, tarn ver esse arbitrabatur (184). Whe7uver 
he saw the rose in bloom fyear after year), he judged that it 
was spring-time. • 

Cum ad villam veni, hoc ipsum 7iihil agere me delectat. As often 
as I come to my country-house, this mere doing nothing (94) 
has a charm for me. 
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Ob$. — The same comtruction is used with si quando, uhi, ut quis- 
que^ and the relative qu% quicunqm. 

Ut quisque hue venerat, haec loquebatur. Whenever any one 
came here, he would use this ^nguage. 

Quos cessare viderat, verbis castigabat. Whomever he saw hang- 
ing back he made a point of rebuking. 

But in livy often, in Tacitus regularly, the subjunctive is u§ed, in 
accordance with the Greek use of the optative. 

Id fetiixl is ubi dixisset, iiastam immittebat. As soon as (in every 
case) the herald had uttered this, he would launch a spear, etc, 

N,B. — Quoties is only used where the idea of “ every time that” is 
strongly emphasised. 

435. (c) The iiiclicative is also used where, by an in- 
verted construction, what would otherwise be the principal 
assertion is stated in a subordinate clause introduced 
by quum. 

Jam ver appetebat, quum Hannibal ex hihernis movit.^ 
Spring was already approaching, when Hannibal left 
his winter quarters. 

This sentence would stand with the same sense almost more 
naturally — „ 

Vere jam appetente Hannibal ex hihernis movit. 

The indicative is natural, for quum here = and suddenly,” and 
at once,” and may be compared with the co-ordinating use of qui. 
(See 78.) 


Exercise 54 . 

• 

The asterisk * means that one of the various constructions of quum is 
to be used. Where “ and ” is in brackets use the participial 
construction (406, ii.). 

1. This’*' being the case, he was reluctant to leave the 
city, and openly refused,^ in the governor's presence, to 
do so. 2. As* I was wearied with my journey, I deter- 
mined (45) on staying at home the whole day and doing 
nothing. 3. No sooner was he made aware, by the hoisting 
of a flag from the summit, of the citadel, that the advanced 
guard of the enemy was apprcj^aching, than, taking advan- 
tage^ of the darkness^ of the eight, he caused a gate to 


‘ A military term : castra must be supplied. 

* See 186. ^ U tor (418.) ^ « night and darkness. 
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be thrown open (and) sallied out boldly into their midst. 
4. No sooner had he heard of the landing of the enemies* 
forces, than, instead of remaining quietly at home, he 
determined on taking up arms and doing his htmost ^ to 
repel the invasion. 5. Seeing* that his prayers and 
entreaties were of no avail with the king, he brought his 
speecli to an end ; no sooner was he (qui) silent, than the 
door was opened (and) two soldieA were introduced each ^ 
with a sword. 6. At the moment when the enemy was 
entering the gates of your crushed and ruined city, not 
one of you so much as heaved a groan ; when * even worse 
than this (pL) befalls you, who will ® pity you ? you will 
bewail, I fear, your^ destiny in vain. 7. Whenever* he 
heard anything of this kind, he would instcantly say that 
the story was invented by some neighbour. 8. Whom- 
ever he saw applauding the conqueror he would blame, 
and exhort not to congratulate their country’s enemies. 
9. For the last five years the enemy has been ^ sweeping 
in triumph through the whole of Italy, slaughtering our 
armies, destroying our strongholds, setting fire to our 
towns, devastating and ravaging our fields, shaking the 
allegiance of our allies, when* suddenly the aspect of 
affairs is changed, (and) he sends ambassadors, and pre- 
tends to sigh for peace, tranquillity, and friendship with 
our nation. 

^ See 332. 5 . g, ® not quisque ? (378.) ® 309. 

* Jste. ^336.) ® 432, Ohs, ® Genitive. (288.) 



EXERCISE LK 
TEMPORAL CuAuSRS—Con^iAued. 

Dum, donfx, priusquam, etc. > 

436. The other temporal conjunctions will cause little 
difficulty, if the remarks on Tenses are carefijlly read, 
especially those in 190. 

The general rule* is that the indicative is used unless 
(a) the clause falls under oratio obliqua (77), or (h) some 
other idea than that of time is introduced. Thus — 

437. Dmn, as also doneCy quamdiuy quoad in the sense 
of “ while,'' "‘as long as," where they connect together two 
periods of time of equal lengthy are used with the indicative 
in various tenses. 

Haec feciy dum licuit. 1 did this as long as I was per- 
mitted. 

Vivet ejus memoria, dum erit haec civitas. His memory 
will live as long as this country exists. 

Ohs. — Quaundiu implies a long period ; donee generally in prose 
‘‘until,” or “up to the last moment that;” -quoad also “to the last 
moment that,” but not limited to time : auoad potuiy “ to the utmost 
extent of my power” = quantum in mefuit. (382. 5.) 

438. But when dum,^ “ while," denotes a longer period, 
during part of which something else has happened, it is 
joined with the present indicative (historic) even when past 
time is referred to (see 180), and even in oratio ohliqua. 

Allatum est praedatoreSy dum latius vagantur, ah hostihus 
inter ceptos fuisse. News was brought that the plunderers, 
while they were wandering too far, had been cut off by 
the enemy. 


^ “While” is constantly used in ^English without any idea of time, 
simply to place two statements side by aide,^ generally with the idea of 
contrast, “while you hate him, we love him.” Dum is never used in 
this sense in Latin : we must write either, tu quidem eum odisti, nos vero 
amamus ; or simply, tu eum odisti, nos amamus. (See alf^o 406, note ®.) 
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439. When dum is used for so long as,” in the sense of 
“ if,” ^ provided that,” it invariably takes the subjunotiye, 
and with negative clauses M joined with 

Veniant igitur, dum ne nos interpellent. Let them come 
then, proyicjed they don't interrupt us. 

440. When dum, donee, quoad mean '‘ until,” their 
mood is determined by the rule in* 436. If nothing more 
than time is indicated they take the indicative (except in 
oratio ohliqua). 

Mane hie, dum ego rediero, redibo, or even redeo. Remain 
here till I return. (182 and 190.) 

In senatu fuit quoad {or donee) senatus dimissus est. He 
■was (as we should say) in the House, till the moment 
when it was adjourned. 

441. But if some further idea of expectation, purpose, or 
watching is introduced, the subjunctive is used, as the 
mood proper to final clauses. 

Num erpectatis dum testimonium dicat 1 Are you waiting 
till he gives his •evidence 1 t.e. with a view of hearing 
him. 

Thus — Epaniinondas ferrum in corporeretinuit, quoad renuntiatum 
est vicisse Boeotios. Epaminondas retained the spear in his body, 
till it was reported to him that the Boeotians were victorious. 

Here the two facts are related as connected together in time, but 
by nothing else. 

Esset in place of esc woul<J imply that he retained the spear urith 
the purpose of waiting till the news should be brought. 

JUifferant, donee ira defervescat. Let them put off till their anger 
cools ; i.e. let them put off with the purpose that their anger 
may cool, till they feel their anger cool. 

Defervescet would mean simply till the fime ivhen their anger shall 
be cooling ; deferhuerit, “has cooled.” (190, i. ii.) 

442. , Antequam and priusquam folldw the same prin- 
ciple. To denote simple pinority of time the indicative 
is used. ^ 

Quarto ante die q^am hue veni. Fotir days (323, n.) 
before I came here. 

' Modo ne is pften used in the same sense ; literally “only let (them) 
not.” 
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But when the idea of an end in view, motive, or result 
preve'tded, is added to that of time, the subjunctive of 
fap-l and consecutive clauses (sfee 106 ) is invariably used. 

Priusquam e pavore reciperent animos, impetiim fecerunt hostes. 
The enemy made a charge cbefore they cpw/d recover from the 
panic, i.e. to prevent them from recovering {end in view)^ 

Priusquam pugnaretur nox intervenit. Before the fight^ could 
begin night interposed {result prevented). 

The subjunctive is also used in general maxims, especially when 
the second person is used in an indefinite sense. (141, Ohs.) 

Priusquam incipias, consulto opus est. Before men l^egin, they 
require deliberaUon. 

Obs. — In these wider senses priiLsquam is more common than 
antequam. 

4-43. Priusquam (as antequam) is properly a jihrasf of two words, 
which may be placed in separate clauses, especially in negative 
sentences. 

(i.) So used, they are often equivalent to not . . . until. 

Non prius respondebo quam tacueris. I will not answer U7itil 
you are silent. 

(ii.) They may also sometimes translate (See 426.) 

Prius ire noluit quam judicum sententias audivisset. He refused 
to go without hearing the verdict of the jury. {Audivisset is 
virtual oratio pbliqua, said he would not go.'' See 448.) 

Obs. — “Not until is often expressed by turn demum (or denique). 

Turn demum respondebo, quum tacueris. I will not answer till 
you are silent. 


Exercise 55. 

The asterisk * means that dum is to be used in one of its various 
constructions. ** Antequam or priusquam is to be used. 

1. I am ready to pay you the greatest possible honour, 
so* long as you are ready to estimate at its proper value 
all the slander and detraction of my rivals. 2. The^ 
launching of this handfu) of cavalry against the enemies’ 
left wing caused such universal panic that, while* 
the king was inquiring of his** staff what was happening, 
even the centre began to fall ihto confusion; before 


' 417. 


Even in the centre confusion began.” (See 219.) 
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worse ^ befell ns, night intervened, so that lighting ceased^ 
on both sides. 3. And now before we could reap the 
fruit of a contest which Jiad cost us so much blood- 
shed, a second army came on the scene, so fliat, while* 
our general was sleeping in \iis tent, the battle had to be® 
begun anew. He will be dear to his countrymen as 
long* as this nation exists, nor will his nieiiiory die out 
of the hearts of men till** all things are (190/ forgotten. 
5. He did not enter political life till^ by the death® of 
his father he was able, as® he had long desired, to join 
the ranks ^ of the aristocratic j)arty. 6. Let them venture 
on anything,® provided* they do not injure the influence 
and authority of those with whom rests the administra- 
tion of the nation. 7. As long^ as I believed you to be 
studying these matters for their own sake, so long I 
honoured you highly ; now I estimate you at your true 
value. 8. As long * as those who are to command our 
armies are chosen either by chance, or on grounds of 
interest, the nation can never be served successfully. 


^ Neut. pi* ^ Impersonal construction. (219.) 

* Gerundive ; tense of sum as in 115. * See 443, Ob$* 

* Abl. abs. with mortuus. ® 67. 

^ ^Vlly not ordines ? (See 17.) - See 359. 

® Q^iamdiu (437, Ohs.)^ tamdiu, 418, g. 
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« « 

444. It has been already said (77) that in all subor- 
dinate clauses in oraiio ohliqua, whether introduced by a 
relative or a conJzmcHon, the subjunctive mood %akes the 
place of the indicati'\i^. 

This usage is so unlike English that it is constantly overlooked by 
the young scholar. 

In English, if we alter the man who does this is foolish” into 
says that the man who does this is foolish or, if to as soon as 
they saw the enemy they Jled,*^ we prefix the words, ‘‘ they say that” 
no change takes place in the mood of either of the verbs. 

In Latin not only does the principal verb, “ is” pass in such 

cases into the infinitive mood, but it carries with it, so to speak, all 
verbs really subordinate to it into a fresh mood, the subjunctive. 


Oratio recta. 

Stultns est, qui hoc facit. 

Simul atque hostem viderunt, 
fugere, 

Qui hoc fecerint,^ poenas dabunt. 


Oratio ohliqua. 

(Ait) stultum esse, qui hoc facia t. 
(Dicunt eos) simut atque hostem 
viderint, fugisse. 

(Dixit) eos qui hoc fecissent, poenas 
daturos esse. 


445- The same rule applies tc indirect or dependent 
qiiestions and commands as much as to indirect statements, 
for the term oratio ohliqzm in its full sense includes all 
three kinds of such substantival sentences. (Intr, 80.) 

Oratio recta. Oratio ohliqua. 

Question. 

Cur priusquam vidistis hostem, (Rogavit) cur priusquam vidis- 
pedem retulistis ? sent hostem, pedem retulissent, 

Odmmand. 

Qui adsunt, 7rie sequantur. ^,(Jussit) eos qui adessent, se seqhi. 

_ — . 

1 For the tense of fecerit see 190, ii. This future perfect will be 
represented after a past verb of saying by the phBperfect subjunctive. 
(See 471, 06«.) 
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446. It will be remembered therefore that rules as 
to postq^tam, quod^ quanqiiar/if etc., being joined with 
the indicative, do not apply to clauses that are dependent 
on any form of oratio dbliqua ; in such clauses the 

indicative is inadmissible. 

447- The principle is the s#iine throughout. Lt t A be the author 
of the book, or the speaker ; B any out 'else through wljom A makes 
any statement, or whom he mentions as asking or commanding some- 
thing : no verb that forms any part of what B says will be in the 
indicative mood. In the examples ( 444 , 445 ) all on the left hand, but 
on the right hand only* aft, dicunt^ rogavif, jussit^ are A’s words ; the 
rest of each sentence expresses the ideas of the subject of each of those 
verbs, or of B, and the indicative therefore 1 b excluded. 

Obs. — Indeed, the tendency is to introduce the subjunctive into the 
subordinate clause when the principal verb is in the infinitive or 
subjunctive for a.ny cause ; and though such assimilation does not 
amount to a rule, it will sometimes help to account for unexpected 
subjunctives. 

Hoc fecif ut eos qui me sequerentur, incolumes praestarem. 1 
did this to secure the safety of my followers. 


Virtual Oratio obliqua. 

* 

448- The subjunctive also takes the place of the 
indicative, not only where the form of the sentence shows 
that the writer is reporting \vhat some one else said, thought, 
asked, or ordered, but* where in the absence of any verb 
declarandi, seniicndi, rogandiy or praecipiendi we have 
ourselves to supply the idea, ‘‘as he said,” or even “as I 
thought.” 

It is a short mode of distinguishing what the writer or speaker (A) 
states on his own responsibility, from that for which he declines to be 
responsible, and which he tacitly shifts to B. 

Thus in the fable, “ The vulture invited the little birds to a feast 
which he was going to give them,” t* quod illis daturus erat ” would 
iftean that he really was going to give them the feast : but “ quod illis 
daturus esset ” would only meafi that he said he was going to do so. 
So with the verbs of acmising, the charge often stands with quod in 
the subjunctive^ because the accusers are made to assert that the crime 
has been commftted ; the indicative would make the historian or 
speaker asseA^, and be responsible for, the truth of the charge. 
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This has been happily named the subjunctive of virtual oratio 
ohliqua.^ 

Socrates accusatvs est quod corrumperet juventutem, Socrates 
was accused of corrupting the^young men. 

Quod corrumperet throws the responsibility of the charge on the 
accuser. Corrumpehat would impjy that the l^lstorian agreed with 
the charge ^ 

This construction is especMly common with ^iiod- 
clauses. (See below, 4^4.) 

Exceptions. 

449. Sometimes tilie subordinate clause, though gram- 
matically subordinate to a verb in oratio ohlui%ux, is really 
an explanatory parenthesis inserted by the writer, and is 
therefore in the indicative. 

Themistocles certiorem eum fecit, id agi, ut pons, quern ille in 
Hellesponto fecerat, dissolver etur. Themistocles sent him 
word that it was intended to break down the bridge, which he 
(Xerxes) had made over the Hellespont. 

The words quern ille in Hellesponto fecerat’^ are inserted by the 
historian, they do not belong to the wo»ds reported as used by 
Themistocles. They belong to A, not to B. (447.) 

Similaily, in such a sentence as “he ordered him to send for the 
troops who were in the rear,'' the ic/to-clause would be in the suhjunc^ 
tive if it were part of the order given, in the indicative if a mere 
definition of the troops were meant, and inserted as such by the 
historian. 


Exercise 56. « 

1. Then turning to Cortes, he made a vehement attack 
upon the Spaniards, who, without any^ adequate justifica- 
tion, were invading his territory, and were either inviting 
or compelling his subjects to rebel. 2. He gave orders not 
to spar^ a single (358) person who had been present at the 
massacre of the prisoners, or the outrage on the ambas- 
sadors. 3. Then the gallant and undaunted chief, though 
surrounded on all sides by armed men, turned to the 

' Br. Kennedy. Such curious constructfons as quod religionihus 
impediri se diceret, for quod impediretur, though by means uncom- 
mon, will not be noticed here. , 

* See p. 235, fiote 2. 
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conqueror and denounced the cowardice of his countrymen, 
who by surrendering him to the Spaniards had flung away 
the priceless possessions^ o^freedom and of honour. 4. He 
promised not to leave the city till they Iftid brought 
safely within the walls all who had survived from the 
massacre of yestefday. 5. lie asked the many^ bystanders 
whether those who wished for their king's safety ^vere 
ready to follow him, and usiitg^ all speed * to inflict 
chastisement on those who had violated their allegiance 
and their oath. 6. On reaching the summit of the 
mountain he called to him his staff, and pointed out 
the streams which (he said) flowed down towards Italy. 
7, He said that he would not allow himself to put faith 
in men who had not only showed themselves cowardly 
and disloyal, but were still, in the face of such a political 
emergency, on the point^ of sacrificing everything to their 
own comfort and interest. 


^ See 222, Ohx, 

* Abl. abs. of adldhcor. 


2 See 69. 

^ Either fut. in -? w.S’, or in eo esse ut. 
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CONDITIONAL CLAUSES. 

Rules for Mood aifd Tense after si. 

* « 

450. Conditional clauses are those which are introduced 
by the Latin and English conjunctions si, “ if/' etc., 
enumerated in Intr. 59, c. Their adverbial relation to the 
principal clause is explained in Intr. 82. 

The use of the right mood and right tense in such clauses will 
require some care, owing mainly to the almost entire obliteration in 
English of the subjunctive mood, and the want of a true future tense. 

( 190 .) 

A. Mood afters/. 

451. The construction of such clauses, as regards the 
mood to be used after si, will be perfectly clear if the 
following observations and rules are, borne in mind. 

Ohs. — In all conditional or hypothetical sentences, i.e. such compound 
sentences as contain an t/-clause, or its equivalent, it is quite true 
that the truth of any assertion made in the principal clause depends 
upon that of the condition contained in the i/-clause ; as a matter 
oi reasoning or inference, the principal clausfe, called also the apodosis, 
is dependent on the subordinate clause, or protasis. 

Thus, in ‘S/it has lightened there will be thunder,’’ that ‘Hhere will 
be thunder” is dependent, as an inferenor, on whether or no “it has 
lightened.” 

But grammatically “ there will be thunder ” is the principal clause, 
qualified by the secondary or subordinate clause, “if it has lightened.” 

It is this grammatical relation, and this only, which we need con- 
sider in writing grammatically, and ^^e shall find that in conditional 
sentences the mood of the verb In the s/'Clanse will depend, as a rule, 
on tha1||0f the verb in the main clause. 

The following two Eules must be carefully observed. 

452. Eule I. — If the verb in the principal clause is 
in the indicative or imperative mood, the verb in the 
conditional clause will be in the indicative. 

Si hoc dicis, erras ; si ahire vis, abi. If you say this you 
are wrong ; if you wish to depart, depart. 

#282 . • 
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Ohs, 1.— Dismiss all idea that ei “governs a subjunctiye’^ because it 
suggests a doubt y and the subjunctive mood implies a doubt. The wofd 
si (“if^^) in its very nature implies doubt ; but the mood with which 
it is joined depends upon the nature of the whole sentence, and this 
is decided by that of the principal, not of the subordinate, clause. If 
the principal verb is in the indicative or imperative, this shows that 
the whole 8entenc<f belongs to the Sphere of practical and real life, and 
the indicative is the appropriate mood for the qualifying svclause, as 
well as for the main clause. * 

• 

Ohs, 2. — Nor does the mood of the n- clause depend upon the 
likelihood, U7ilikeUhood, possibility, or the reverse, of the supposition 
made ; but simply on the mood (that is to say, the general tone) of the 
principal clause, Cicefo says, e^citate eum, si potestis, ah inferis ; he 
did not think it possible that they could raise a man from the dead ; 
yet he says si potestis, not sipossitis,^ 

Caution. — Beware then of such Latin as — 

Si hoc dicas, errahis. If you were to say so, you will be 
wrong. 

The Latin here is as unnatural as the English ; half the sentence 
belongs to one sphere of thought, the practical, “ you will,^^ etc., half 
to that of mere conception, “ if you were etc. (But see 468, h,) 

453. Eule II . — if the verb in the principal clause is 
in the subjunctive mood, the verb in the sf-clause will 
be also in the subjxuictive. 

Si hoc dicas, erres. If you were to say this, or, were you 
to say this, you tcould be wrong. 

Erres is in the subjunctive mood because it does not say “you are 
wrong, but only that you would be in certain imagined conditions, 
on a certain hyjjothesis ; it shows that the whole sentence has left the 
sphere of fact and 2>ractice to which the indicative and imperative 
belong, and entered that of conception or imagination. The si- 
clause therefore will, as the subordinate clause, follow the mood of the 


1 Cicero says, Parcite LentuU dignitati, bi ipse famae suae "hinquam 
pepercit. This is in accordance with Buie I. Of course Cicero did 
not mean that Lentulus had sHbwn tenderness to his own reputation, 
but the very reverse, yet he uses the indicative after si. So he says. 
Si es Eomae, vkc enim puto, sin e^ ... he uses the indicative because 
he goes on to nfake a practical request. The indicative mood is, so 
to speak, colourless ; it mikes a statement (Intr. 11) : but colour may 
be given to the statement it makes by another word. Fortasse hoc 
dicit ; si hoc dicit^: the doubt and condition are expressed hy Jbrtcbsse 
and si, the veft» is left unaltered. 
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ruling or principal clause, and may be called a as dis- 

tinct from a conditional clause.^ 

Si hoc dixisses, erravisses. If you bad said this, or, had you said 
this, you would have been wr6ng. 

If these two Eules, L and II., are observed, few mis- 
takes will arise as to the mdod of the Eatin verb. 

Exercise A (page 286 ) shony now be done. 

B. Tense after si. 

454. Under Kule I. the main difficulty as regards tense 

will be in the use of the future. 

« 

(i.) Eead carefully 190 and examples 5-10 in 194, and you will see 
that the best mode of translating 

‘‘ If you do this you will be punished,” is, hoc si feceris, poenas 
dahis. 

Si facts would be if you are now doing,” or, “ intending to do ” 
(an anticipative use, 182) ; si facies, “if you shall he doing, i.e. at the 
time (189) ; but si facias would be entirely wrong, “ if you were to do 
this, you will be punished.” 

(ii.) Eemember also that, if a -^command regards the 
future, as most commands do, the future must be used 
with si. ‘‘ Come (to-morrow^) if you will be, veni 

{eras) si poteris, .because *'can” is really future time, 
and contemporaneous with the tense denoted by “ come 
potes would mean, “ if you can nowf 

Ohs. — This future is especially common with volo and possum. 

Cras veniant (imperative) or venierit (fut.), si salvi esse volent. 
Let them come, or, they will come, to-morrow if they (then) 
wish for safety. 

455. Eemember also the idiomatic use of the Latin pluperfect 
indicative with si to express repetition or frequency ; it corresponds 
with the imperfect in the principal clause. (See 192 and 434.) 

Si quern cessa/re viderat, non verbis solum sed etiam verheribus 
castigabat. If he saw that ^y one was hanging back, he 
would correct him, not 'v\(ith words only, but with stripes. 


^ The word * * condition ” would be used in such practical matters as 
a treaty or lease, etc. ; * * hypothesis ” we a|)ply to an assumption in 
science on the truth of which we base an unprqyed theory. The 
apodosle to the condition is naturally in the indicative, to the hypothesis 
in the subjiinotlve. 
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456. Under Eule ii., the only difficulty as regards 

Tenses will be in the use of the imperfect subjunctive, as 
distinct from that of the pluperfect and present of the same 
mood * 

(i.) The Imperfejt represents in the subjunctive, as in the indicative, 
continuous action in the past (183) ; the pluperfect siiaply past time. 

Hoc si dixisses, erravissesf. Had you {before eoiiie pa«t time) 
said this, you would have been u%ong (once for all^. 

But — Hoc si di ceres, errares. Had you been saying t'li.s [during some 
past time), you would {during that time) havt been in the wrong. 

(ii.) But sometimes the imperfect subjunctive extends up to the 
present moment, and hoc si diceres, errares, means, *‘Had you been 
saying this noiv, you would have been now wrong.’* 

The meaning of the imperfect subjunctive in a Latin sentence must 
therefore sometimes be decided by the context. 

457. The more ordinary form in speaking liyjpotlictically 
of the present is, hoc si dicas, erres ; but, especially when 
we wish strongly to imply that the supposition is false, 
we may use in Latin, as in English, a past form. But this 
use of the imperfect can never, either in suppositions or 
wishes, extend to thelfuture. 

Utinam adsit. Would he were here {jiow, or for the future). 

Utinam adesset. Would he had been here (either yesterday, or 
even to-day). • 

Si adsit. If he were here {to-day, or in the future). 

Si adesset. Had he been here, or were he but here (previously, 
or to-day). 

458. The sense sometimes calls for a difference of tense in the 
two clauses. 

Ego nisi pepenssem, Eoma non oppugnaretur. Ha^ I not 
become a mother, Rome would not now be under siege. 

Peperissem, merely past time, oppugnaretur, a continued state, 
extending to the present moment. 

Caution. — Remember that s% is never used in Latin as 
an interrogative particle; He.asked him if he was well,*' 
is, ex eo, num valeret, quacsiyft. (167.) 

Ohs. — Si begins a sent^ce less commonly in Latin than in English. 
It often follows a name or pronoun : Caesar si, etc., Ego si, etc. Often 
quod is prefixed ^ connect it with the previous sentence : quod si^ 

but if,” sometimes “ and if,” properly “ as to which, if.” 
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459. The following examples should be carefully 
studied. 


Si quid habebat, dabat. If he {during a past time) had anything, 
he gave it, or would give it (habitually). 

Si quid habuit, dedit. If he {at a past ti?n^) had anything, he 
gave it (aorist), * 

Si quern viderat, irascebatur. If he saw any one {frequentative^ 
434, (O&s.) he would get angry. 

Si op%8 erit, or fuerit (see 190), adero. I will be there if need 
arises. 

Rule II. 


Turn si hoc dixiss^m, non auditus fuissem. If I had said this 
then, I should not have found a hearing (aorist). 

Turn si hoc dicerem, non audirer. If I had said {i.e. been saying, 
183), I should not have found (been likely to find) a hearing. 

Si hoc dicam, non aiidiar. If I were to say this {now, or at any 
future time), I should not be listened to. 

Si hoc dicerem non audirer. If I were to say (or had been 
saying) this now, I should not be (or have been) listened to 
(as I am). 


Exercise 57. '' 

A. 

Mainly ^on the Moods to be used with Si. 

1. If you love me, be sure to send a letter to me at 
Home. 2. If you are at home — 1 am not yet sure whether^ 
you have returned — I hope soon to receive a letter from 
you. 3. Were your country to usd this language to^ you, 
would she not have a claim to obtain her request ? 4. If 

I am speaking falsely, Metellus, refute me ; if I am 
speaking the truth, why do you hesitate^ to put confidence 
in me ? 5. Were virtue denied this reward, yet she would 
be satisfied with her own self.^ 6. Tirne^ would fail me 
were I to try to reckon up all his services to the nation. 
7. If evet any® one was indifferent to empty fame and 
vulgar^ gossip, it® is I. 8^. If any one were to make this 
request of you, he would be justly ridiculed. 9. If you 


^ 167. * With you” {tecum). ® 136, b, 

* See 356, ii. * “The day,” dies. ® See SSV. 

^ Gen. of vtdgua. (See 59.) ® “ I am (See 70.) 
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are desirous to enter political life, do not^ hesitate to 
count me among your friends. 10. Had he been a man 
of ^ courage, he would nev^er have declined this contest. 
11. If you have any regard, either for your 'own safety 
or your private property, do not^ delay your reconcilia- 
tion with the cohqueror. 12. But if you are aiming at 
the crown, why do you 'Ase the language of a citizen,^ 
and pretend^ to sacrifice everything to the ‘judgment 
and inclination of your countiymen ? 

B. 

On the Moods and Tenses used with Si. 

1. If the enemy had with a veteran army invaded our 
territory, and routed our army of recruits, no^' German 
would have survived to-day. 2. If I either decline the 
contest, or show^ myself a coward and a laggard, then 
you may® taunt me if you will, with my lowly birth, then 
calP me, if you choose, the basest and meanest of mankind. 
3. If once^^ ]Srapoleoi> throws his army across the Ehine, 
I am afraid that^^ no one will be able to stand in his way 
on this side the Vistula, 4. If we have liad^‘^ enough of 
fighting to-day, let us recall the soldie^-s to their several 
(352, Obs.) standards, and hope for better things for 
the morrow ; if to-morrow resistance^* is manifestly no 
longer possible, let us yield, however^^ reluctantly, to 
necessity, and bid eaSh take care^® of himself. 5. If, 
when you have got to Eome, you care^^ to receive a letter 
from me, mind you are tlie lirst^® to write to me. 
6. When once Italy is reached,^® I will either lead you (2^L), 
said he, at once to Eome, if you wish, or having let you 


1 See 142. ^ 303, ii, ^ Cave. (143.) 

* Adj. civills. (See 58.) * 39. ® See 223. 

‘ Fraebeo. (241.) * Licet wi^h subj. (197.) 

® Fut. imperat. of dico (p. 113, |i.). 

Need not be Expressed otherwise than by the right tense. (190, i.) 
“ (It quisquam. (See l^fe.) See 218. 

In. (See 326.^ 219. 

Quamvis. (480* Obs. ) Use consulo. (248.) 

17 Volo. Prior. (See 62.) 217, Obs. 
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sack such’ wealthy cities as Milan and Genoa, will send 
you home, if you prefer it, laden with plunder and spoil. 
7. If they saw any of our , soldiers running forward 
from {eoi) the line of march, or left behind by his comrades, 
they would all hurl their darts at him. 8. It is haste,^ 
said he, not deliberation, that we need \ Kad we usqd it^ 
earlier, we should have had^ *110 war to-day. 9. These 
men, had you permitted ‘it, would have been alive to-day, 
and been maintaining with the sword the national cause. 
10. Had you asked me yesterday if I feared so ysrorthless 
a person as your brother, I should have answered no ; 
to-day the news of this defeat makes ^ me so anxious, that, 
were you to ask the same question, I should answer yes. 


' Apposition, urhs nsed as homo in 224, Ohsi, 2. (See 317.) 
2 Use properaiicmt and see 286. “ Relative. 

Useswwi. (251.) « See 240. 
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CONDITIONAL CLAUSES— Co/j<// 7 wet/. 
Exceptional Constructions of sL , 

460. Exceptions will be found to Eules I. and II. as 
given above in 452 and 453 ; these exceptions, however, 
are in many cases part of the regular construction of 
Latin, and are always easily accounted for. 

461. Apparent Exceptions. — With the modal verbs 
debeo, opcndet, etc., ar4i with periphrastic tenses, formed 

either by the gerund or gerundive (to express dutyy etc.), 
or by the future jpartici^le (to express intention, etc.), with 
the verb sum, the indicative is regularly used in the a'po- 
dosis or principal clause in place of the subjunctive, (153.) 

The place of these moda?, verbs and participial phrases is taken in 
English by the auxiliary verbs may, might, would, should, must, 
ought, am to, have to, etc., which often form a substitute for our 
nearly obsolete subjunctive mood. Thus — 

Quid, si hostes ad urbem veniant, factum estis ? In case the 
enemy should come to the city, what would you do?=*what 
do you intend to do 1 

Hunc homiiiem, si ulla in te esset •pietas, colere debebas. If 
you had had any natural affection {as you had not), you ought 
to have respected this man. 

Deleri totus eo^ercitus potuit, si fugientes persecuti victores essent. 
The whole army might have been destroyed, if the victors had 
pursued the fugitives {which they did not), 

Hos nisi manu misisset, tormentis etiam dedendi fuerunt. If 
he had not set these men free, they must have been given up 
to torture. 

Bonus vates poteras esse, si voluisses. You might have been 
a good prophet, had you cared to be one. 

Aliter si fecisses, idem eventurum fuit. Had you acted 
otherwise, the result would Jiave been the same. 

These are exceptions to, but not real violations of. Rule I. Thus 
facturi estis is another foftn of expressing faciatis, colere debebas of 
coluisses. These yiodal verbs, and the other periphrastic formSi 
supply the Latin verb with, as it were, fresh moods, or modes of 
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statement. (See 42.) They add an assertion of Intention, duty, pro* 
bablllty, etc., to the idea conveyed by the verb. 

Thus in, quis haec loquatur, puto earn impetratwrum esse, 
“ if any one were to use this language, I scarcely think he would obtain 
his request,” the vix puto, etc., is equivalent to a subjunctive mood, 
vix impetret f * < 

So factuTus fui is almost equivalent to fecissemj culpari potui to 
culpatus fuissem. ^ ^ *' 

462. Nor is. Si hoc dixi, nolim dictum, “ If I said this, I am 
Sony,” a violation of Rule II., for nolim is only a polite form of the 
indicative. (See 149, i.) 

So, moriar, nisi hoc ^erum est (may I perish, if this is not true), 
is no real violation of Kdle I., for moriar is practically an imperative, 
not “I should die,” but “let me die nor is, Si in hoc ermvi, quis 
mihi irascatur (if I have done wrong in this, who would be angry 
with me?) a violation of Rule II., for the question is a virtual 
negative, equivalent to iiemo mihi irascetur. (See 150.) 

463. Eeal Exceptions. — Sometimes, however, Kules I. 
a?id II. are really violated. 

(a) Perieram 7dsi tu accurrisses. I should have perished 

if you had not run to my asoistance. 

Compare the English “/ had perished had vou not run 

upr^ 

(b) Si fractios illabatur orhis, impavidum ferient ruinae. 

Were the globe to be rent and fall upon him, the 
fragments will strike but not dismay him. 

In the first example {a) what is unr^eal (he had not perished) is 
stated as though it were real, for the sake of making the language 
more emphatic ; “ I all but perished.” 

The second (6) is from the poet Horace, who in ferient passes from 
the ordinary fonn of the conditional sentence to that of strong assertion 
or prophecy. These idioms, at all events the second, should never 
be imitated by the young composer. 

Exercise 58 A should now be done (page 293). 

Nisi, si non, shi, si minus ; siue, seu. 

464. The rules for mood* and tense ai*e the same as 

those given for si. ♦ 

* In using this pluperfect we are really, thcftigh unconsciously, 
using the now obsolete form of the English subjunctive? 
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" if not/* “ unless/* negatives a whole dame ; with 
si non the negative applies to a dngle word, 

Morieturf nisi medicurn adhipuerit. Unless he calls in, or, if he 
does not call in, a physician he will die. • 

Moriehiry si medicum non adhihueriU lie will die, if he fails-to^ 
call-in a phyaic.^n. • 

465. Sin (si ne, properly *^if not **) = but if/* and is used 
to introduce a fresh ^-clause, contrary in sense to one 
already expressed or implied. If the fresh clause is 
negative, si non with a verb, or simply si minus, takes the 
place of sin. 

Si luna dara est, domo exeunt, sin oh^curior, dom/l maAient. If 
the moon is bright, they leave their houses, hut if it is at all 
dim ( 67 , h), they stay at home. 

Si haec fccerit, gmidebo, / \ aequo aiiimo feram. If 

^ SI ^ 

he does this, I shall be glad ; if he does not (or if not), I shall 
take it quietly. 

466. Si, nisi, si non, si minus, are sometimes like some other 
conjunctions (Intr. 27) joined with single words in place of clauses. * 

(а) Juravit se, nisi victorem, nunquam rediturum. He swore 

never to return, jinless victorious. 

(б) Nihil aliud discere est, nisi recordari. Learning is nothing 

else than recollecting. 

(c) Cum spcj ’si non optima, at aliqud tamen a7ii;er6. To live with 
some hopes, if not the highest. (Nott order of English^ 

Caution. — It is oiily In' such phrases, where it emphasises 
a single word, that at tamen should be used ; it should 
never begin a sentence, as it so often does in later Latin. 

467. Sive, scu, thougli translated by “whether,” “or,** 
are never used as interrogatives, never, that is, as identical 
with utrum, an. (See 171.) They introduce two or more 
alternative conditions, between which the speaker makes no 
choice ; they affect the principal clause, or apodosis, equally. 

Sive adhihueris medicum, sive non adhihueris, convalesces. 
You will get well, whether you call in a physician or no, 
i.e. ifjovi do, and if you do not. 

The rules for the mood are the* same as the two given 
for si (452, 453). • 

Seu legit, seu scribit, rdthil tem/poris terit. Whether he reads or 
writes, he tvagtes no time. (Rule I.) 

Seu legal, s^u scribat, nihil temporis terat. Whether he were to 
read, or were to write, he would waste no time. (Rule II.) 
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Oautloa — Great care must be taken to distinguish sive 
. . . sivef seu , . , seu, from utrum an, and aut . . . aut 

(a) Sive ,,, seu introduce a|lyerbial clauses (conditional), 

{h) TTtrum . an „ substantival clauses (interrogative). 

(c) Aut . . . aut „ co-ordinate clauses. 

(а) Seu legit, seu scribit, nihil temporis *ceriL Whether he reads 

or writes, he wastes no |ime. * 

(б) Utrum legcut an si^rihat nescio. I do not know whether he is 

reading or writing. 

(c) Aut legit aut scribit. He is either reading or writing. 

The manner, therefore, in which “whether” and “6r” are to be 
translated into Latin ^depends entirely on the sense in which they are 
used, that is, on the nature of the clause which they introduce. (See 

m.) 

468. Diim, modo {dum modo), ita . , . ui (consecutive), 
when used in the sense of “provided that/' “on the con- 
dition that/' will cause no difficulty, as they are invariably 
used with the subjunctive. 

(a) Oderint dum rn^etuani; (b) maneat, modo taceat (jussive) ; 
(c) ita maneat ut ^ mihi pareat, ut ne quid me invito faciat. 

(a) is “ Let them hate me, so long as *they fear me ; ” (b) “ let him 
remain on condition of being silent (c) “let him remain on condi- 
tion that he obeys me, (and) does nothing against my will.” 

But ita .. . uU{comparative^m) is sometimes used in a similar 
sense with the indicative. 

Ita vivam ut te amo. May I die if I do not love you ; lit. may 
I live 80 far (only) as I love you. 


Exercise 58. 

A. 

Exceptional uses of the Mood with Si. 

1. Had he listened to your warnings, had he endured 
everything in silence, the result would have been the 
same then as to-day. Had you been in office during 


' The ut here is of course consecutive, “so as to,” and hence 
equivalent to a condition ; but it approaches also a fnal sense “with 
ttie intention of hence the ne in the next dause. C3f. the Greek 
tbare, Start fni). • 
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(in) the same year as my father, had you encountered the 
same political storms as he did, you would have shewn/ 
if not^ as great self-control^^yet as much good sense as 
he did. 3. Had I said this with the intention of being 
of use to, and of pleasing, him, yet I should have had to 
put up with his* abuse and insults. 4. Had your father 
said this with the intention of displeasing you, yet you 
should have remembered that he* was your father, and 
have endured his angry mood calmly and in silence. 5. 
This is the course, which, had I been born in the same 
position as you, I should have had to take ; but happily 
I have never had to undertake such a task. 6. Had the 
sou been of the same character as the father, I might 
have touched his heart by prayer^ and entreaty ; but in 
truth he is so inhuman, so cruel, that, had all mankind 
endeavoured to soften him, no one would have prevailed. 
7. If you wish to see me before I leave the city, I would 
have^ you write to your father not® to summon me to the 
army till you have come to Borne. 8. If you have bedh 
j)ersuaded® to pardon him his offences, and not to exact 
punishment for so ma*ny crimes, would any^ one impute 
that to you as a fault, or taunt you with your clemency 
and gentleness ? It might perhaps have been® better not 
to have listened to prayer ; but error is bne thing, wrong- 
doing another. 


B. 

Ifisi, 81 noUj sin ; stve, seu, 

1. If you fail to return at the end of a week, you will 
greatly injure your own® cause. 2. I should not have 
written thus^® had not I been convinced that your father 
took the same view on this question as I. 3. He was 
a man of the highest ability, the highest character, of 
respectable, if humble origin. 4. If I obtain my request, 

i 

^ Use adhiheOf I employ,* call in. * See 466. * Genmd. 

* See 116. i 141. « 122, c, 6. 7 358 . « 153. 

® See 356, i. 

Hate* SoAaec, or 7ioc, /acere, is '^to act thm,*’ never ita agere. 
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I shall be most grateful ; if not, I will do my best^ to bear 
it with resignation. 5. In the morning he ^ promised and 
bound himself by oath never to return from the field, 
unless victorious; yet* in the evening I saw him with 
my^ own eyes walking in the park, with countenance 
uiimbved and calm, if not * cheerful. *6* Let him ^speak 
out his whole mind, his whole wishes ; provided that he 
is silent ‘for the future; it matters little what he says at 
pj^istot. 7. You shall obtain your request, but only on* 
condition that you depart at once, and never mqre return. 

8. Whether you were absent intentionally, or by chance, 
concerns yourself, and is of no small importance to your 
own reputation; what® we have to decide is wdiether you 
were absent ^ or present ; if you were absent ^ during * the 
battle, whether it happened by design or by mere chance, 
you will be condemned, and that® deservedly, by a unani- 
mous verdict, for you ought never to have^® left the camp. 

9. Whether you will do me this favour or not, I do not 

y^t know, but whether you consent to do it or no, I shall 
always be grateful to you for your many kind deeds, and 
will show my gratitude if I can. TO. Wliether this bill is 
constitutional or unconstitutional may be questioned ; 
but whether it is constitutional or unconstitutional, I 
venture to say this, that if not indispensable, it is so bene- 
ficial, so useful to the nation in th6 face^- of the present 
crisis, that it has been approved of by every patriot. 

1 See 332, 5, g. (p. 222 ). 2 7 ^.^^ (gee 888 , Ohs. 2 .) 

® IdemioT “yet him.” (See 366, ii.) * Ipfie. (356, d.) 

* Ita . . ut. (468, c.) * 341. 

Tenses? one the mere fact, the other continuous time. (173.) 

® “Then . . when the fight was going on.” (218.) Mood? (See 433.) 

* Idque, (See 344.) 10 Tense? (198, i,, ii., h.) 

Propter tot. ^ 273, Obn 




EXERCISE LIX. 

CONDITIONAL C'LA\3SB.S— Continued. 

5/-claus^ in Oratio obliqua. 

469. If a verb of saijii0ji,T thinking is inserted before the prln- 
clpal clause of a conditic^l sentence, the verb of that clause will of 
course j^ass from the indlStlve or subjunctive mood into the infinitive 
(31), which represents the English finite verb with ‘‘that” prefixed. 

(i.) With the apodosis, or main clause, of sentences under Bule I., 
this will give no difficulty ; in those that fall under Bijle II., the 
subjunctive, answering to the English would, would have, will be (some- 
what roughly) represented by the future in -rus with esse and 
fuisse respectively. (See 36.) 

Amem (I would love) will be represented by (dico) me amaturicm 
esse. 

Amarem and amavissgm (I would have loved), by {dico) me 
amatuTum fuisse. 

(ii.) The verb in the sZ-clause will, in all such cases, be in 
the subjunctive mood; the indicative has no proper place 
in any clause dependent on a verb in oratio obliqua. (444.) 

470. (i.) Thus with sentences under Bule I. (452.) 

Oratio recta. * Oratio obliqua. 

(a) Si hoc dico, erro, will become (dicit) me, si hoc dicam, errare. 

(b) /Sii /ioc dicebam, errabam ,, (d^c^O me, si Tioc dicerem, erra- 

visse. 

(c) Si hoc dixi erravi „ (dicit) me, si hoc dixerim, erra- 

visse. 

(d) Si hoc dicam (fut.) errabo „ (dint) me, si hoc dicam, erra- 

turum esse. 

(ii.) If, as in narrative is more usual, the verb of saying 
is in a historic tense. (177, b.) 

* Oratio obliqua. 

(a) and (&)will become (d^it) me, si hoc dicerem, errare. 

(c) „ , (dixit) me, si hoc dixissem, erravisse (or dixerim), 

(d) , „ (dixit) me, si hoc dicerem, erraturum esse. 
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471. But when, as is more usual, the future perfect is 
used in the protasis to a future clause, care must be 
taken. 

Gratia recta. Gratia ohliqua. 

Si hoc dixero, errabo, will becoiiie (dicit) mCf hoc dixerim, erra- 

turum esse, but * 

• (dixit) mCj si hoc dixisseift, erra~ 
turum esse. 

That is, after a past verb, expressed or implied, of nar- 
rating , the future perfect of oratio recta passes* into the 
pluperfect, after a 'present verb into the perfect, subjunc- 
tive. 

Ghs . — The future perfect of the indicative of oratio recta has a 
double sense, future and past (shall have) ; both cannot be represented 
in the subjunctive ; accordingly Latin represents only the past sense, 
English sometimes only the future, sometimes the past very 
vaguely. 

^ Gratia recta. Gratio ohliqua 

Eng, li once he does shallf He said that if he should once do, 

or willf die. or once duly this, he shouldy or 

ivouJa 't die. 

Lat. Si hoc fecerit, morietur. Earn si hoc fecisset, moritarum fore. 

Or Eiy si ,, ,, moriendum erit. Ely si ,, ,, moriendumfore. 

472. With sentences under Rule II. (463) there will be no change 
in the mood of the st-clause ; the tense will of course vary with that 
of the verb of saying or thinking. 

Gratio recta. ' Gratio ohliqua. 

Si hoc dicam f errem, will become (dicit) me, si hoc dicam, erra- 

turum esse. 

(dixit) me, si hoc dicerem, erra^ 
turum esse. 

Si hoc dicerem, errarem ; | dicerem, erra turum 

fuisse. If I had been saying this, I should have been in error. 
Si hoc dixissera, erravissem ; | dixissem, erratu- 

rum fuisse. If I had saidy etc. 


^ Remember how often our ** if once^' is expressed by the Latin 
future perfect (semel need rarely be inserted), and^this tense and its 
representatives in the subjunctive must always be used jf the time in- 
dicated is, though still future, prior to that of the principal verb. 
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473- The periphrasis for the future, and contingent future, 
passive must not be forgotten. (198, iii. and v.) 

(a) ‘‘ He said that the city ipould be taken, if Caesar did not come 

to its aid.’' {Dixit) urbem, nisi subvenisset Caesar, captum 
iri, or, fore ut urhs caperetur {captam fore is found, but 
rarely)? • • • 

(Nisi subverdret would mean, were coming, or were ready to come.) 

(b) “ He said that the city would l^ave been taken i{ Caesar had 

not come to its aid," or hut for Caesar having come," etc. 
(Dixit) Caesar nisi subvenisset, futunim fuisso ut urbs 
caperetur. 

In oratio recta we siiould have (a) urhs, nisi subvenerit Caesar, 
capietur, (b) urbs capta fuisset, or capi potuit (see 461), nisi subvenis- 
set Caesar. 

474. Such apparent violations of Rule I. as {a) moi'tem 
mihi denuntiavit jpater, si pugnassein, (h) expectabat 
Caesar, si hostes posset opyprimere, are both instances of 
virtual oratio obliqua, (See 449.) 

(a) is “My father threatened me wdth death, if I should fight, or 
fought;^ (b) “ Caesar was waiting, in hopes of being able to crush the 
enemy." • 

In (a) si pugnassein is not really the protasis or adverbial clause 
to denuntiavit, which is quite unqualified : it belongs really to a sup- 
pressed clause contained in mortem, such as fore ut perirem; it is 
therefore a perfectly regular instance of a si-clause in oratio obliqua : 
“ He said that I should die if I fought ” (his words were “ si pug- 
na veris moriere”). 

In (h) si posset does not qualify expectabat, which is quite unquali- 
fied. It is used in the senifc “ in hopes that,” and it answ'ers to a sup- 
pressed clause expressing w^hat was in Caesarea mind, “intending to 
use the chance, in case," etc. It is therefore virtual oratio obliqua, 
and the mood is quite regular. 

475- How to express “would have” in the principal 
clause of a conditional sentence after consecutive ut, or a 
dependent interrogation. 

The pluperfect Bubjunctive is not uged, but gives place to the per- 
fect subjunctive of the modal verb possum or of the periphrasis 
formed by the future in -rws, or gerund or gerundive with sum. (461.) 

Quid tu, si turn aded^es, dixisses, will become rogo, quid tu, si turn 
adesses, di^tums fueris. 

Si id fe^issem, periissem, will become vd (“so that") si id 
fecissem, periturus fuerim, or pereundum mihi fuerit. (115.) 
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Some additional examples of more or less exceptional 
constructions are added for careful observation. 

1. Debiiigti cntw, tiiam si fahh in suspicionem venisses, mih% 

ignoscere. You ou^ht to have forgiven me, or it would have 
been your duty to forgiv^ me, even if you had been falsely 
* suspected. (461.) ' 

2. Atrox certamen aderat, ni Fahms rent expedi&set. A desperate 

contest was at hand {would have taken place) had not 
Fabius solved the difficulty. (463.) 

3. Ihi erat juausurus, si ire perrexisset. It was there he would 

have stayed, had he continued his journey. (461.) 

4. Quid eniin fntunum fuit, si res agifari cocpta esset. For 

what would have happened, if once the question had begun 
to be discussed. (461.) 

5. Neque hostem svstincre poterant, ni cohortes illae se objecis- 

sent. And they could not have maintained themselves 
against the enemy, but for those cohorts’ exposure of them- 
selves. (461.) 

6. Virgines si effugissent, impleturae urhem turnultu erant. Had 
‘ the maidens escaped, they would have spread disorder 

through the whole city. (461.) 

7. Praeclare viceramus, nisi fugienfem Anfonium recepisset 

Lepidus. We should have won a splendid victory, had not 
Lepidus given a reception to Antony when in full flight. 
(463.) 

8. Si in hoc erravi, id mild velim ignoscas. If I have blundered 

in this, I beg you to forgive me. (462.) 

9. Circumfunduntur hostes, si quern aditum reperire possent. 

The enemy swarm (historic pres^ round, in hopes of finding 
some means of approach {with the view of breaking in, if), etc. 
(474.) 

10. Praemium proposuit, si quis ducem i/nterfecissct. He offered 

a prize, i.e, said that he would give a prize, in case any one 
should kill the leader. (474.) 

11. Nuntium ad te misi^ si forte non audisses. I sent you a 

messenger, in case you had not heard. (We must supply 
ut audires, etc.) (474.) 

12. Non recusavit quo minims vel extremo spiritu, si qua/m opem 

reijpuhlicae ferre posset, experiretur. He did not flinch from 
trying even with his latest \)reath whether ke could not give 
some aid to his country — lit. from making the experiment 
in hopes that he could . . . (474.) 
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Exercise 59 

A. 

• 

1. Did you imagine that, if all the rest were cut oiBf 
either by the syrord or by /amine, you alone would be 
saved ? 2. He feared, he said, that unless he consented 

to do everything that the king should command, he would 
never be allowed to return to lus*native land. *3. He will 
bear, he says, cheerfully his own destitution and that^ of 
his family, if once he be freed from this degrading suspicion. 
4. He warned them* of the extent^ and suddenness ^ of the 
crisis, that they could win the day if they were ready to 
show themselves brave men and w^orthy of their forefathers, 
but that if they hesitated or hung back, all the neighbour- 
ing tribes would soon be in arms. 5. He felt convinced 
of this, that if once he crushed the barbarians who had 
long been ^ infesting the mountains, the way to Italy would 
be open to himself and his soldiers. 6. He said that, he 
would never have imparted this story to you, had he not 
when ^ leaving home promised his father to conceal nothing 
from such dear friends as^ yourselves. 7. He felt con- 
vinced, he said, that unless they had placed so experienced 
a general as yourself at the head of veteran army, the 
city would have been stormed within a week. 8. He said 
he would never have pardoned you so monstrous a crime, 
had not your aged father thrown ® liimself at his feet and 
implored him to spare .you. 


B. 

The following Exercise is recapitulatory ; the sentences contain various 
kinds of ^/-clauses. 

1. If you are at Borne, I scarcely imagine you are, but 
if you are, please write at once. 2. If the enemy reaches 
the city, there will be reason^ ^o fear a dreadful massacre. 
3. I sent you a letter of Caesar’s, in case you wished to 

m 

3 See 345. • ® See 174, h and e, 

'‘Tense? (See 181,) Mood? (See 444, 449.) ^ See 406, «. 

* 224, Ohs* 2. • ® *See 267. Use passive (or middle) participle. 

^ “ must {tifise F) be feared.’* 
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read it. 4. He declared that it was absolutely impossible 
for the Germans to win the day, if they engaged in battle 
before the new moon. 5. If you are ready to make some 
exertion, yoh will take the city. 6. If you once exert 
yourselves, you will take the city. 7. He said that if they 
once exerted themselves, they would takfe t'he city. As 
the neighbouring tribes were all-jealous of his fame, ha felt 
that if he* and his people surrendered their arms, their 
doom^ was certain. 9. If anything falls out amiss, ^ we shall 
make you responsible. 10. He threatened him \vith vio- 
lence and every species ^ of punishment, if he entered the 
senate-house. 11. If was certainly^ a wonderful speech; 
I could not imitate it if I would ; perhaps I would not if 
I could. 12. The Dictator announced a heavy penalty 
in case any one should fight without his permission. 13. 
They feared that if they once departed without success, 
they would lose everything for the sake of which they had 
taken up arms. 1 4. They now at last perceived that if, 
at liis suggestion, they had consented to abandon the popular 
party, and join the nobles, they would have lost all their 
privileges and their freedom, if not tfieir lives. 15. If you 
do this, you will possibly incur some loss ; if you do not 
you will undoubtedly have acted dishonourably ; it is for ® 
you to decide which of the two you prefer to do. 1 6. If 
any one evades military service, he shall be declared 
infamous ; if any one has fears for his own safety, let him 
at once lay down his arms, and leaye his native land safe 
and sound. 


^ “ were doomed to certain destruction.” 

^ SecuSf otherwise than well, * Simply omnia, • 

* Sane^ certainly,” in the sense of making an admission, 

* 291, Ohs. 2- 




EXERCISE LX. 

CONCESSIVE CLAUSES. 

y^uanquam, quamuis, etc. 

476. By concessive clauses jve mean suc^i adveirbial 
clauses as are introduced in English by although ^ 
and the like, in Latin by the conjunctions etsi (tametsi, 
etiam si); qua7iquQ,m, quamvis, licet. (See Intr. 59, q,) 

Such clauses are called concessive because they admit or concede 
something, in spite of which the statement made in the main clause 
is true ; its truth is emphasised by the contrast. 

477. Their syntax is not difficult. 

Eule. — When the point conceded in the concessive 
clause is admitted as a fact the indicative is used ; other- 
wise, when only conceded for the sake of argument, the 
subjunctive. 

The difference is still occasionally marked in English : “ though he 
is guilty,” ‘though he ?e guilty “though he was guilty,” “ though 
he we7'e guilty but the nearly obsolete use of the English subjunc- 
tive is a precarious guide, 

(a) In the sense of the Latin Indicative yv^e constantly use such 
phrases as, in spite oft or notwithstanding ^ his guilt, or, guilty as he 
is, etc. 

(b) In that of the Bubjunctive, whatever his guilt ^however guilty 

he is (be), were he guilty, etc. 

• 

478. JStsi (tametsi), when it contrasts one fact with 
another facty is joined with the indicative. 

Etsi mons Cevenna iter impediebat, tamen ad fines Arver- 
Tiorum pervenit. Although the Cevennes were in the 
way of his march (or in spite of .. . being in the way) 
he reached the territory of the Arverni. 

But when both the concession and the other statement 
are purely imaginary, the subjjinctivc is used. 

Ego etsi abessem, taipen cum ceteris me condemnasses f 
Though I had been absent {all the time), would you yet 
have condemned me with all the rest % 

That is, the etsi clause follows the mood, as a rule, of the main 
clause, precJbely as the si-clause, of which it is only another form. 
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479- Quanquam (a doubled quam), which contrasts one 
fact with another, naturally takes the indicative. It 
should never be joined with the subjunctive unless in 

oratio obliqua. * 

Jiomani quanquani itiiure et aestu fessi erant, tamen obviam 
hostibus procedunt. Thougfi the Romaife were fatigued with 
the march and the heat, yet tjiey advanced (historic present) 
to mept the enemy. 

Observe how often tamen, “yet,” “ still, is inserted in the main 
clause to mark the contrast ; but at tamen should never be used 
except with single words. (See 466 .) 

Ohs. — Quanqiiam is often used co-ordinately ^ to introduce an en- 
tirely fresh sentence in contrast with what precedes it, and is then = 
^‘and yet cf. the co-ordinate use of qaum. ( 435 .) 

480. (i.) Quamvis, on the other hand, requires a sub- 
junctive. 

Qimnvis sit magim expectatio, tamen earn vinces. Although 
expectations are {or, may be) great, you will surpass 
them (or, however great are {be) the expectations formed 
of you). 

Quamvis ^qaam vis,^ ‘^as you will,’’ must have a subjunctive from 
the nature of the case, as the above sentence would originally be, 
“ Let expectations be as great as you j^lcase, you will surpass them.” 

Ohs. — Quamvis, like nisi ( 466 ), is sometimes joined closely with a 
^iingle word {q'uamvis audax, “however bold,” “whatever his bold- 
«iess ”), without a verb. 

(ii.) Licet, “ although,” is simply the impersonal verb, 

it is granted ” (197). It should therefore never be used 
with the indicative. 

Licet undique pericula imj)endeant, tamen suhiho. Though 
dangers threaten me on every side, I will face them. 

481. As in English, so in Latin, the same idea as is 
denoted by the concessive conjunctions “ although ” 
qitanquam, etc., may be expressed in many other ways. 

^ Cf. the opening of the fine parsage in Georgic i. 469 — 

“Tempore quanqu^m illo,” etc. 

* Quamvis is properly a separate clause, “ as you ihooseN and the 
subjunctive is jussive ( 144 ) ; it is sometimes evbn inflected : quam volet 
-cunctetur, (lit. ) let him delay as much as he chooses. But in later Latin 
its origin, and that of licet, became obliterated, and they were used 
ireely with the indicative, quanquam with the subjunctivS. 
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Thus ** Though he is an excellent man^ he does wrong sometimes,” 
may be translated not only by, Quanquam IbO'nm optimus est, tamen 
interdum peccaty but by (a) Homo optimus iile quidem, sed interdum 
peccat (334, iv.) ; or (b) ut (“ ^nted that ”) sit homo ille optimus^ 
tamen interdum peccat; or (c) Ita homo optimus est ut ir^rdum peccet, 
i.e. “ so far only,” etc. (Ill) ; or (d) Sit (jussive) homo ille optimus, 
tamen interdum pewat; or (e) fery commonly by the use t)f sane 
in one clause, followed by an adversative, conjunction (Jntr. 56, c) in 
the other , — res sane difficilis* sed tamen investiganda^ , though a 
difficult question, yet still one that denJands investigation or (J) by 
the mere participle , — hoc cri^tnine absolutus, furti tamen condemnatns 
est, though acquitted on this charge he was found guilty of theft.” 
(406.) 

For the use of qui for “ although ” see 609, b. 

„ quum „ 431. 

„ sicut , . . ita „ 492 (L). 


Exercise 60. 

1. Though he feels neither remorse nor shame for tliis 
deed, yet he shall pay me the penalty of his crime. 
2. Even though it were quite impossible to pardon his 
fault, yet you ought^ to have taken into account his 
many services to tfie nation. 3. Whatever his guilt, ^ 
whatever his criminality, no one has a right to indict him 
in his absence and to condemn him unheard. 4. Entirely 
guilty as he is, and absolutely deserving of condign 
punishment, yet I cannot help comparing his present fallen 
and low condition with his former good fortune and 
renown. 5. Miserably as it is for an innocent man to be 
suspected and charged, yet it is better for the innocent 
to be acquitted than for the guilty not to be accused. 
6. However criminal he had been, however worthy of 
every kind of punishment, yet it W' ould have^ been better for 
ten guilty persons to be acquitted, than for one innocent 
to be found guilty. 7. In spite of his having had the 
sovereignty and supreme power offered and intrusted to 
him by the unanimous vote^ qf his countrymen, he long 
refused to take any part in politics, and was the only 
person in my* day who attained to the highest distinctions 


' Gerundive.® (389.) 
® Mood (163.) 


® Use adjective. (477, 6.) 
^ Number? 
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against his -will, and almost under compnlsion. 8. Though^ 
freed from this apprehension, I was soon suspected of a 
darker^ crime, and perhaps but for your having come to 
my aid, might have fallen a Victim^ to the hatred and 
schemes of my enemies. 9. Many^ as are the evils that 
you have endured, you will 6ne day, 1 ‘-still believe^^ not 
only enjoy good fortune, but a i^arer gift,® happiness. ^ 

481,/. * Metaphor. (SeeVocab.) 

® Metaphor; (17)=* ‘been crushed by.” 

* ** Although ... so many ” {tot^ 477, a). * 32, 6. 

® ** Gift,” metaphor; “4hat which (67) more rarely falls to men’s lot. 
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CAUSAL,AND EXPLANATORY CLAUSES. 

482. By these are meant such subordinate^ adverbial 
clauses as give a reason or explanation of the statement, 
etc., made by the verb in the principal clause. They are 
introduced in English by “because,** “inasmuch as,** 
“ seeing that,’* “ whereas,” “ considering that,” etc. (Intr. 
59, d.) 

483. The conjunctions quod, quia, “because,** quoniam 
(i.e. quwfti jam), quandoquidem, “ since,” are followed by an 

indicative mood. 

VoSy inquit, quoniam jam nox est, domum discediie. Do 
you, says he, since it is now night, depart home. 

Ohs. — These conjunctions are all formed from the relative, and lifce 
the relative (84) often have a demonstrative particle or phrase corre- 
sponding to them in the other clause. Cf. tamen in concessive, idcirco 
in final, clauses, etc. (See i07.) 

Idcirco, eo, hanc ob causani, etc., ad te scriho quod me id facere 
jussisti. The reason of my writing is that you told me to do so. 

Nullam aliam ob causam , . . quam quod, etc. The one and 
only cause or motive ... is that, etc. 

484. All of these conjunctions however may be joined 
with the subjunctive, on either of two grounds. 

(a) The principal clause may be in oratio dbli- 
qua. (440.) 

Jussit eoSy quoniam nox esset, discedere. 

(h) The g'wcG^-clause may be in virtual oratio ohliqua. 
(See 448.) 

That is, we may supply in thought the words “ as he (they) said,** 
or “ thought,” after the ♦causal conjunction ; or translate quod by 
“ asserting that,” “ under the impression that,” “ in the belief that.” 

Ahire voluit, quoniam nox esset IBince it was, as he said, night 

^ The connexion of cause and effect may be stated by a co-ordinate 
clause with causal or inferential conjunctions (Intr, 5^, d and e) : 
Rediisti : gaudeo igitur ; or gaudeo : rediisti enim ; but the construction 
of such co-ordii^te conjunctions presents no difficulty, as they have no 
effect on the mood of the verb. 


TJ 
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Ohs , — This use of the subjunctive in a ^?^o<?-clause is exceedingly 
<50iiimon after words of praising, blaming, accusing, admiring, com- 
plaining, wondering, 

Bex civibus odio erat, quod legh violasset. The king was hated 
by his subjects, because {they felt that) he had broken the law» 

^ or, as having, or, for having (as they thought), broken the law. 

Violarat would be a statement made and accredited by the historian. 

for having (as he had) broken the law.^’ 

It is naturally most common after verbs of complaining, blaming, 
etc. 

Mihi irascifur, quod eum neglexerim. ^ Because {at he says or 

fancies) I have neglected him, as having neglected him. 

« 

The responsibility of the statement is shifted from the 
speaker or writer to the subject of the principal verb. 
(See 448.) 

485. When a reason is mentioned only to be set aside, 
' non quo, “ not that/' non quin, ‘‘ not but what/' are used, 
always with the subjunctive. 

Sometimes the reason accepted follows, with sed quod and 

tDidicative. * 

Non (juo tui me taedeat, or, non quin me ames, sed quod abire 
cupio. Not that I am tired of you, or 7iot but what you love 
me (or, not that you donH), but because 1 am anxious to depart. 

Quum with the subjunctive is often causal (see 430 ). So also is 
qui (see 609 ). 

486. Quod (“ that ") often answers to the English the 
fact thatf or, ‘‘ of"' and is used to explain the object or 
subject of a verb, especially in apposition with a neuter 
pronoun. 

Magnum est hoc, quod victor vlctis pepercit. This is no 
small thing, I mean the fact of his having spared the 
vanquished when victorious. • 

Omitto illud, quod regem patriamque prodidit.^ I pass 
over the fact of his having betrayed his king and 
country ; or simply, ‘i hfe betrayal of," etc. 


^ Sometimes a kind of virtual oratlo obliqua is used, where there is 
only a single speaker, who looks on himself as, so to*speak, two persons * 
Ovmtto , , , qmd prodiderit, I pass over my belief that ne betrayed. 
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Obs . — This quod with the indicative (or subjunctive) will* be found 
very useful in translating the English verbal substantive of the present 
or perfect tense, e.g. “ your saying or having said this/^ and such 
abstract nouns as “ circumstance, % “fact,” “reason,” “rejexion.” 

Of course it cannot be used for “that” after verbs sentlendl et 
declarandi. (See 32, a.) Iliad dico, quod patriam prodidisti would 
mean, not, “ I say thaUyon have betrayed your country,” but, “ Ymean 
the fact of your having betrayed,” etc. 

487- Notice also the phrases — 

{a) Peropportnne accidit quod venisti. Your coming was very 
fortunate (only substituted lor nt (123) when an adverb is 
joined with adidit). 

(h) Accedit quod domi non est. There is the additional reason 
that he is not at home. 

(c) Quod scribis eum rediisset num verum sit dubito. As to your 
urriting to say that he has returned, I doubt its truth. 

Ohs . — With verbs of rejoicing, etc., there is no perceptible difference 
between the infinitive (41, h) and the ^^uod-clause : Te rediisse gaudeo 
= quod rediisti gaudeo. The latter emphasises fact of the return. 

Exercise 61. 

1. The reason of mj somewhat disliking in my youth 
one so attached to me as^ your excellent relative, was 
my being unable to bear his want of steadiness and 
principle.' 2. I am hated by every^^ bad citizen for 
having been the very last to uphold the national cause, 
and because I have constantly disdained to flatter the 
conqueror. 3. I received^ the thanks of parliament and 
the nation for having be^n alone* in not despairing of the 
commonwealth. 4. It was scarcely possible^ for you not 
to incur the hatred® of your countrymen, — not that you had 
been guilty of betraying your country, but because you 
had the courage to be the advocate of a burdensome and 
distasteful, however^ necessary, peace. 5. All honoured 
your gallant father for having sacrificed the unanimous 
offer® of a throne to the true and more substantial glory of 


^ 224, and Obs. 2. , = 375. 

** = “thanks weife returned to me by ...” See 62, and 484, Ohs. 
® 132, e. * P>., why? Because “ countrymen ” is plural. 

^ "Use either ille quidem (481, a) or si .. . at tamen (466, c) or 
quamvis. (480, Obs.) 

8 Same consti^ction as that in 417- 
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giving' 'freedom to his country. 6. Though the whole 
world is angry with me for having pardoned (as they 
say*) my father’s murderers, yjet I shall never be ashamed 
of the reflexion* of having spared the vanquished in the 
hour, of victory. 7. As foe your having still a grudge 
against me, under the impression* th^t six years ^go I 
injured you in your absence, and sacrificed your interests 
to my own gain (pl.'fy my only motive in wishing to 
refute such a charge is because I count your friendship 
worth seeking. 8. And now, in spite of his being incap- 
able of any such baseness, he was the object of universal 
unpopularity, as having* supplied the enemy with funds, 
and treated the office with which the nation had intrusted 
him as a source of disgraceful gain ; though no one was 
ever more incapable of so black a crime. 

* Same construction as that in 417. * See 484, b, 

* * 486, Obs. and note. 




EXERQISE LX II. 

COMPARATIVE CLAUSES. 

Proportion. 

488. By comparative clauses we mean here such adver- 
bial clauses (Intr. 82-84) as express lihcmss^ agreement^ or 
the opposite, with what is stated, asked, or ordered, in the 
principal clause. 

He acted as I had ordered him; why was he treated worse than 
he deserved? Do as I bid you; he behaved as though he were mad; 
are instances of such clauses in English. 

In Latin the number of conjunctions or conjunctional phrases U|ed 
to introduce such clauses is very large ; ut {sicut), quemadmodum^ 
atque (ac), quain, quasij yelut (si), tanquam (si), quasi, ac si. 
(Intr. 59,/.) • 

They correspond also to a number of demonstrative adverbs or 
phrases, which stand to them in the same relation as is to qui, tantus 
to quantus, idcirco, or adeo, to ut, tarmn to quanquam, etc. 

Such are ita, sic, pro eo, perinde, paritcr, potihs, aliter, secus, etc. 

489. All such clauses, both in English and Latin, fall 
naturally into two classes. 

Class I. — Those in which the comparison made in the 
subordinate clause is stated, or predicated, as something 
real, as for example : — 

He was punished as he deserved. Perinde ac meritus est, poenas 
persolvit. 

Class n. — Those in which such comparison is intro- 
duced as a mere conception of the mind, something 
imaginary or unreal, not stated*as a fact ; as — 

’ He was punished as though he had deserved it. Perinde ac si, or 
ut SI, or quasi, >isfieritu8 esset, poenas persolvit. 

In Class I. •the indicative is the rule (except in oratio 
oUiqua), in HJlass II. the suhjiuictivo. 


»09 
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Class r. — Comparative Clauses with the Indicative. 

490. Observe that the ideas of likeness, equality, 
difference, ate,, which are oftefii expressed by adverbial or 
conjunctional clauses, may be otherwise expressed both 
in Englisn^and Latin. 

(i.) In Latin the place of the copjnnction is often taken iy the 
relative, ia, we have an adjectival (correlative) instead of an adver- 
bial clause. 

Tanta est tempestas quantam numquam antea vidi. The storm is 
greater than I ever saw before, or, is unparalleled in»my experi- 
ence. (See 84 , 85 .) 

(ii.) In Latin, but to* a far greater extent in English, the place ot 
the adverbial clause of comparison is taken by an adverbial phrase 
included in a simple sentence. (Intr. 70.) 

Thus in the compound sentence, “he was punished as he deserved, 
the adverbial clause may in both languages be expressed in three 
different ways : (1) by an adverbial clause ; (2) by an adjectival 
clause ; (3) hy an adverbial phrase, or an adverb. 

(1) Perinde ac meritus est poenas per solvit. lie was punished 

as he deserved. 

(2) Poenas quas debuit persolvit. He paid the penalty which he 

merited. * 

(3) Pro meritis, or merito, or pro scelere, poenas persolvit. He 

was punished in acfordance with his guilt, or, deservedly. 

In English one of .the last of these modes, the adverbial phrase, is 
far commoner than in Latin, and must constantly be translated by 
a Latin adverbial clause. 


General Ri^le. 

491. Ill Class I. — To express {a) likeness, ut (“as”) 
corresponds to it a, sic, sometimes to jperinde ; atque {ac) 
corresponds to perinde, pariter, aeque, jiixta, pro eo, etc. 

To express (&) difference, atque {acj) corresponds to aliter, 
secus ; ac and quam to contra; quam to potius, and other 
comparatives, 

(а) Ut sunt, ita nominantur senes. Their title “ old men” corre- 

, spends to the fact. • 

Pro eo ac, or perinde ac, de^ui, feci. I have acted in accqyd- 
ance with my duty. • 

(б) Aliter ac, or non perinde ac, meritk, sumus, laudamur. We 

are not praised in proportion to our deserts. 

Contra quam pollicitus es fecisti. You hS-ve^cted in viola- 
tion of your promises. 
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Ohs. 1. — Note the recurrence of the indicative mood, an4 thi® con- 
stant substitution of the English adverbial and other phrases for 
the Latin adverbial clause. 

Ohs. 2. — A very strong contrisBt may be marked by double aliter. 

Aliter locutus es, aliter te geris hodie. Y our behaviour to- 
day is mos^ inconsistent wiik your language at that time. 

Special Idioms. 

492. Ut as a comparative conjunction (=“as”) has 
many uses. 

(i.) Sometimes 'wdth.ita, ut (or sicut) marks a contrast, “as, or 
nliile (p. 274, note) one fact is true, so, on the other handy is another,’^ 
and is virtually concessive. 

JJt fortasse honestum est hoCy sic parum utile. Though this is 
perhaps right, yet it is scarcely expedient. 

(ii.) Sometimes, with tta, it is used in a restrictive sense, and is 
virtually conditional. 

Ita vivam ut te amo. May I live so far only as I love you, i.e. 
May I die if I do not love you. (468, ad fin.) , 

(iii.) Without itay it introduces a general remark in accordance with 
which a particular fact is noticed. 

Turn rexy ut erat natura benignus, omnibus veniam dedit. There- 
upon the king, in accordance ^ with the kindness of his nature, 
forgave them all. 

(iv.) It introduces, as the English “ as,” parenthetic clauses ; utfiiy 
“ as (often) happens,” ut aiunty “ as the proverb says.” 

But such parentheses as, ut credo, ut arhitror, ut videtury are far 
rarer in Latin than in English, and are used in an apologetic and self- 
depreciatory sense, “as at •least I think,” or else are ironicaly as ia 
almost invariably the parenthetic credo. (See 32, h.) 

(v.) It is used even without any verb in two senses. 

(a) “ As you would expect.” 

Magnus pavoTy ut in re imprqyisa. fuit. The panic was gi*eat, 
as was natural in so unexpected an occurrence. 

(Jb) In a restrictive sense, “ so far as could be expected.” 

Satis intrepidey ut in re improvisay se gessit. He showed consider- 
able presence of mind, considering the unexpected nature of 
the occurrence. 

1 The same idea might»be expressed by qud erat animi henigniUtte, 
OT pro soUtd ejus benignitate, or homo natura henignissimus. All these 
are substitutes fo» the much needed present participle of esse. (224i, 
Ohs. L) 
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493. Qiiam (see 276) generally introduces a clause of 
the same construction as that of the main clause. 

Nec ultra saeviit quam satis erat. Nor did he show more severity 
than was necessary, — any needless severity. 

Nos potius hostem aggrediamur quam ipsi eum prQpulsemus. Let 
^us take an aggressive, rather than a merely defensive, attitude. 

But where design or result is indicated, a subjunctive is of ^ourse 
necessary. 

Nihil ultra commotus est quam ut abire eos juberet. He was only 
so far moved as to bid them depart. 

Ohs. 1.— A subjunctive clause is used where a course is mentioned 
only to be rejected. 

Omnia potius tentanda quam hoc faciamus. We ought to try 
any course rather than (allow ourselves to) act thus. 

With tarn, quam expresses equality ^ of degree. 

Tam timidus hodie est quam itiin fait audax. He is as 
cowardly to-day as he was then over bold. 

Obs. 2. — When two adjectives or adverbs are contrasted by the 
comparative degree followed by quam, Latin often uses the com- 
parative degree with both. 

Pestilentia minacior fuit quam pemiciosior. The pestilence was 
more alarming than fatal. 

Hoc helium fortius quam ^licius gessistis. You have carried on 
this war with more courage than good fortune. 

494. Quum, turn. These are often used, in the sense of 

whereas,” “ so especially,” to unite two clauses, of which 

the <i^m-clause is always the most emphatic in sense, as 
well as the main clause in grammar. 

Quum omnis servitus miser a est, turn haec omnium est miser- 
rima. As all slavery is wretched, so is this the most 
wretched of all, or, all slavery is wretched, but this, etc. 

Obs. — The indicative is used with quum when the time of the two 
verbs is the same ; but when the g'tiwm-clause denotes a time prior to 


* In Livy the comparative clause ir often introduced in a^way impos- 
sible to imitate in English. 

Cujus rei non tarn ausim tantum vimm inslmulare . . . quam ea 
suspicio hand mne pargata est. Though I would not venture 
... yet that suspicion, etc. 
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that of the tum-chxLse the UBual idiom is followed, and the subjunctive 
used even though a fact is asserted in the former. (See 429.) 

Cum te semper amavi, turn mei amantissimum cognovi. Kot only 
have I always felt affection for you, but I have found you most 
affectionate towards myleK. • 

But — Cum te semper dilexerim, turn hodie multo plus diligo. I have 
always loved you, but I lave you far more now. , 

Class 11. —Comparative -Clauses with the Subjunctive. 

495. In comparisons made with an unreal or imaginary 
case, the adverbial danse is introduced by vehtt, tayiquain 
(often with si added), ut si, quasi, ac si. The correspond- 
ing demonstratives are sic, iia, perinde, proinde, 7ion secus, 
or such phrases as similes sunt, similiter faciunt, etc. The 
subjunctive is always used in the adverbial clause. 

Sic eum ames velim ut si f rater esset tuus, I would have 
you love him as ifht were your own brother. 

Ita se gessit quasi consul esset. He behaved as though he 
were consul. 

496. These conjunctions are often used with a single 
word (substantive, adjective, or participle) or a phrase. 

Eum tanquam hostem, or tanquam patriae proditorem, odi, 
I hate him as (though he wercJ) an enemy, or, a traitor. 

They are constantly so used in Latin to qualify a strong expression 
or metaphor, and must often be inserted where there is nothing 
answering to them in English, where metaphors are much more freely 
used. (See 17.) 

‘‘The soul flies forth from the prison-house of the body.” 
E corporc, velut e dfrcere, evolat animus. 

Neve te ohriii, tanquam fluctu, sic magnitudine negotii, sinas. 
And do not suffer yourself to be overwhelmed by the tide of 
business. 

In the same sense quidam (861, Obs. 1, 2), quodammodo, and ut 
dicam are often used. 

497. Proportional clauses. — Such ideas as are expressed 
in English by a clause introduced by “ in proportion as,” 
or by the phrase in proportioiv to,” or by a double the with 
the comparative (‘‘ the moiae . . . the more ”), may be best 
translated into Latijj by one of two constructions. 

(a) Ut quisque with a superlative in one clause may correspond to 
ita with a supertative in another (876), or (h) Tanto, or eo, the ablative 
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of meamr^ of difference (2T9), joined with a comparative adjective, or 
adverb, in one clause, may correspond to qnanto, or quo with a 
comparative in another. 

(a) Ut quisque est vir optimus, ^.a difficillime alios esse improhos 
su^icatur. In proportion to a man’s excellence is his 
difficulty in suspecting others to be evil^inded, or, the 
better a man is, the grecfter his difficulty in, etc., or^ those 
whose character is the highest will find most difficulty* etc. 
(h) Quo^ quisque est vir melior, eo’difficilius, etc. 

The same constructions would express such a sentence jis, “A man’s 
readiness to suspect others is in inverse proportion to his own good- 
ness.” 

Ohs. — Tanto . . . gminto mark a more precise correspondence than 
eo . . . qno. The latter is identical with the English the .. . the ; the ” 
is the old ablative of the demonstrative pronoun, which in the form 
that came into use as a relative earlier than the interrogative “ who,” 
“ which.” 


Exercise 62. 

The asterisk (*) indicates that the Phrases are to be translated by a 
Latin clause. (See 490, ii.) 

f . The soldiers having now reached the summit of the 
mountain, and seeing a vast level plain, fertile territory, 
and rich cities, spread beneath their* eyes, crowded round 
their leader, and as though they had already triumphed over 
every obstacle, congratulated him on the conquest ‘ of 
Italy. 2. He behaved far differently to what I hoped and 
you expected. For in violation * of his repeated promises,^ 
as though he made no account of the ancient tie which 
had long existed between his own fa^.her and mine, instead^ 
of coming to my aid in my adversity, he has rejected up 
to this day my friendship, and has paid no attention 
to my more than once repeated and solemn appeals."* 

3. May each and every one of you, when the hour of battle 
arrives, conduct himself in accordance* with his duty, 
and may each fare in accordance * w’ith his deserts. 

4. Let us endure everything rather than act in this matter 
contrary to* our promises.^ 5. We should^ abide by the 


See 417, i. 

491, h ; ** repeated ” will of course b^ turned by an adverb. 
See 898, Ohs., and use one of the constructions mven in 124, 
i.e. **to me more than once solemnly appealing, (416.) 
Gerund, and for second clause see 493, 06s, 1. 
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most oppressive conditions, rather than break •our word 
and brand our country with dishonour. 6. Then, with his 
usual ^ passionateness and want of self-control, he orders 
the ambassadors to be brought before him ; as though* their 
mere sight had added fuel to his fury after roaring out that 
their king had*a<fted in defiance’^ of his promise and oath, 
he ordered them to be driagged to prison. The next day 
he showed more gentleness than •was consistent ^ with the 
ferocity of his language of the day before, and, after apolo- 
gising for his outrage on the rights of hospitality, invited 
them to a banquet On ^ the next day as though he had done 
nothing strange^ or unusual. Their answer showed® 
more daring, considering the ^ perilous ground on which 
they stood, than caution. 7. Tlien, putting spurs to his 
horse, he dashed, with his usual® eagerness for battle, into 
the thick of the contest, as though it were the part of a 
good general to act with spirit ® rather than with delibera- 
tion. 8. The longer the war is protracted, the more 
oppressive will be the conditions of peace which wiir be 
imposed upon us ; do not wonder then at the reason of 
the truest patriots l3efhg the most ardent advocates of peace. 
9. The more hidden a danger is, the greater will be the 
difficulty in avoiding it, and those among our enemies 
{gen}) are likely to be the most formida’ble who are readiest 
in dissembling their ill-will. 10. And it seemed to me that, 
considering the importance of the matter, he spoke with 
some want of energy, {is though he were ashamed to speak 
in the presence of the conqueror with greater warmth and 
emotion than became ® either his former rank or his recent 
disaster. 


' 492, iii. ® Participle of <7rc?<?o. (416.) 

^ Quampro. (See 332, 7, ^. ) * 326. ® JSoims. Case? (See 294.) 

® “Showed.” Avoid ostendit. (See 241.) “They answered with more 
daring {adv.) than caution.’^ (493, Ohs. 2.) 

’ “Ground,” etc., a mere metaphor. (See 273, Ohs., and 492, v. h.) 

® Use ut with semper. (492, iii. ) * 

• Two comparative adverbs, (intr. 19.) Cur. (See 174, a.) 

Substitute advert, “ will be avoided tvi^t ^rrea^er 
“ Use ut quisque. (497* a. ) “ Simply tanta res. 
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Qui WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

« C 

498. (i.) Recapitulatory. — It has been already said that qul, when 
used simply as the relative pronoun, to introduce what are called 
adjectival clauses (Intr. 81), is regularly followed by the Indicative 
mood. (See 77.) 

Qui honi sunt, iide^ sunt heati. Those who are good are also 
happy. (366, i.) 

Ohs. — Here qui is used in its widest and most indefinite sense, 
^quicunque, but for all that is joined with the indicative in classical 
Latin, as is quicunque. (364.) 

(ii.) It has been also pointed out, that if such adjectival clauses 
are subordinate to a verb in oratio obliqua^ the mood must be the 

cub4unctive. (444.) 

The same principle applies equally to virtual oratio ohliqua. (448.) 

Omniay quae pater suns reliquisset, mihi legavit. He bequeathed 
to me everything which his father had left. 

Legavit is, “ he bequeathed in the terms of his will,” quae reliquisset, 

which the will spoke of as left by his father.” 

But in such cases tne subjunctive is used, not as governed by qui, 
but on the general principle that in all clauses subordinate to oratio 
ohliqua, whether adjectival or adverbial, the indicative is inadmisBlble. 

499- Qui also, in its co-ordinating use, ‘when it stands in the place 
of an English conjunction and demonstrative pronoun, or even of the 
latter alone, can of course have no effect on the mood of the verb, 
which will depend entirely on the nature of the clause which it 
introduces. 

Fratrem tuum, virum praeclarissimum, vidiy qui brevi consul 
fiet, or, qui utinam hrevi consul fiat, or, quern hrevi consulem 
factum iri spero. (See 78.) 

500. But there are many cases in which qui, even in 
oratio recta, must be joined not with the indicative but 
with the subjunctive. ^ 

This is because qui, while in form a mere* relative, yet in addition 
to referring to some antecedent word often convey® some additional 
idea of either purpose, result, cause, or contrast. It then takes the place 
316 
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of such conjunctions as quia, quanquam, and introduces clauses 
which, though in form adJecU^O, are adYcrblal in sense ; and in 
proportion to its departure from its proper nature as a pure relative, is 
the urgency with which it call% for a subjimotlve mood to mark the 
amount of that departure. • 

■ % 

501. Eule. — Whenever qui is used in a final cPr con- 
secutive sense, it is invariuhly, and whenever in a causal or 
concessive sense, it is generally, followed by the i^bjunctive. 

Qui final 

502. (i.) Qui may express a purpose ; it is then equi- 
valent to ut is, and is always followed by a subjunctive. 

Legates misit, qui pacem peterent. He sent ambassadors 
to sue for peace (lit. who were to sue for jieace ; jussive, 
see 151). 

Equites in cast r is reliqiiii, qui erumperent. He left cavalry 
behind in the camp, to make a charge. 

With this compare qui with indicative. 

Legates misit, qui ^cem petierimt. He sent ambassadors, who 
sued for peace. 

Equites in castris reliquit, qui eruperunt. He left cavalry 
behind in the camp, icho made a charge. 

f 

In these cases qui is equivalent to et ii, and they,’^ and therefore 
has no effect on the mood. 

It will be seen at once that the difference of meaning between two 
such uses of qui is very great. 


Qui consecutive. 

503. (ii.) Qui may express a consequence, and sometimes 
even be translated by a consecutive 'phrase in English ; but 
whenever the English “ who ” or “ that” implies svxk as 
to,** “ of such a hind as to** qui must be joined with the 

subjunctive. 

Darius exordium, quern imtmnsa planities vix caperet, cmnr 
paravit “Which cotild not be contained,”=“5t<cA a« 
was not to he contained within,” etc. 

Thia use •of qui extends veiy widely ; the commonest of the 
less apparent examples of this meaning may be thus arranged. 
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504. yhe sulitjtuictiye is used after qui, erant qiii 
some reperiuntuT qui, quotusquisqm est qui^ and such 

negative and interrogative forms as nemo est qni, quis est 
qni ? nemimm hdbeo qui, etc. Thus — 

Erant qni putarent. Some fancied (there were people of such a 
hind as to fancy). " • ‘ 

Nihil est quod dicere velim. There is nothing that I care tb say 
{of such a kind as for me to, et<?.). 

Quot'iisquisque est {inveniiur) qui haec facere audeat. How few 
there are (are met with) who venture to do this (one of how 
great a number [“one in a thousand,” *^the thousandth”] is he 
who is such as to, etc.). 

Hence the use of the si^bjiinctive after quin ( = qiu ne [non]). 

Nemo est quin sciat. All the world knows (134), i.e. there is no 
one of such a kind as not to know. 

Obs. — When est, smit, etc., are joined in an affirmative clause with 
a numeral or plural adjective of number the indicative is used. 

Multi, trecenti, duo, quidam, sunt qui haec dicunt. There are 
many, three hundred, two, certain, persons who say this. 

Qui is here used in its proper relatival sense, “ the people who say 
IhisiVUQ three hundred, etc.” 

But after solus, unus, used as predicates, with sum as link verb, 
the subjunctive is used. ^ 

Solus es cui omnes pareamus. You are the only person whom all of 
us obey (somewhat more emphatic than, tibi soli paremus omnes,) 

505. Qui is also ,used with the subjunctive — 

(i.) After clignus or indignus. 

Dignus est qui ametur. He deserves to be loved {lit. He is 
worthy that he should be loved). 

Indignus crat cui suinmus honos tribueretur. He was not a 
proper person to receive the highest mark of distinction. 

(ii.) After comparatives followed by quam. 

Quae beneficia major a sunt quam quihus gratiam ref err e possim. 
’ These favours are greater than I can requite {too great for 

me to requite). 

(iii.) After negative and interrogative clauses, qui may 
take the place of %it in correspondence with tarn, sic, adeo, 
and even tanhis. 

Quis tarn, or nemo tam, ferhus est qui haec faciat. Who is or 
no one is, so hard-hearted as ta do this. 

Nulla vis tanta est quae hoc efficiat. N^ force is so great as to 
produce this result. 

But you cannot say with an affirmative clause,* hie homo tam 
ferreus est qui . . . , but must use ut, ® 
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506. Is is largely used (both affirmatively jend nega- 
tively) with qui in a consecutive sense. 

Non is qui haec fac^im. I am not the man to do this, 
I am not one to do this. ' 

Ea est Bl^mana gens quae yicta quiescere nesciat.^ The race 
of Romans* is one (of a kind) that knows not how to 
rest under defeat. , 

The difference between is j^'itiVith an indicative and u 
qui with a subjunctive must be carefully noticed, as it is 
one which is often not at all marked in English. 

(a) When is and qui denote identity^ the indloatlve is always used 
(in oratio recta). 

Is sum qui feci. I am the man who did this. 

Cum eo hoste pugnamus cui nullo modo 2 ^arcendum est. We are 
fighting with an enemy who ought in no wise to be spared. 

In both these cases is and qui are co-extensive ; the qui- and cui- 
clauses apply to the person denoted by is and eo, and to no one else. 

{h) But when the gwi-clause is used generically, denotes a larger 
class to which we say that the is belongs, the Bubjimctlve is used.*^ ' 

When we say, non is sum qui haec faciam, we mean, I do not 
belong to the larger class (pr genus) of men who do this.” 

By cum eo pugnamus hoste cui nullo modo parcendum sit, we mean, 

we are fighting with a foe who is one of those who ought in nowise 
to be spared ; ” not a single person who in himself does not deserve 
quarter (Indicative), but one of those who do not deserve quarter. In 
such sentences therefore we may use either mood according to the 
precise meaning of the English ; the subjunctive is far more common. 

507. Qui also, like consecutive ut,^ is used in a cori'ec- 
tive or limiting sense. 

Nemo, quod sciam ; nemo, qui quidem paulo prudentior sit. 
No one to my knowledge ; lio one, at all events no sensible 
man. (57, b.) 

Ohs. — ^But quantum scio, quod attinet ad; because, the word 
quantum and the phrase quod attinet ad express limitation by their 
own meaning, and do not need a change of mood. 

508. All that has been said^f the final and consecutive 
use of qui applies equallyjto relatival adverbs, uhi, %mde, 

^ Nesciat is here a modSil verb (42), eq^uivalent to nonpossit, or nequeat. 
Compare the English “ I can,” properly “I know ” (ken). 

* Compare — Iti sapiens est ut interaum en'et. He is wise with this 
limitation, that he sometimes makes a mistake ; and see 111. 
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cwr, etc., ^hen used as final or consecutive conjunctiouB.^ 

MassUiam ivii ubi emlaret He went Marseilles to live 
in exile there, 

Cupit habere unde solvat, He^ wishes to have means to pay. 

Nihil est cur irascare. You have no reason t$ be angry. 

Exercise 63. ' ^ 

1. Caesar, seeing that the tide of battle^ was turning, 
and that hS must take advantage of the critical^ moment, 
sent forward all his cavalry to attack the enemies" infan- 
try in the rear ; he himself, with the rest of his soldiers, 
whom wounds, heat, and fatigue left^ 'scarcely capable of 
supporting their arnfs, hastened to charge them in front. 
2. He was one who was worthy of every kind of distinc- 
tion, for no one, within my knowledge, has governed the 
nation in this generation, whose public services have been 
equal to his, and who has been satisfied with so moderate 
a reward of his exertions. How few there are who have 
been, or will be, like him. 3. The chiefs of the enemy 
easily perceived that in the recent rebellion and mutiny 
their offences had been too great ^ to be pardoned ; at the 
same time (366, ii.)> spite of this great defeat, they 
were too high-spirited to ask for mercy, and too powerful 
to obtain it. 4. He is not, so far as I know, one who 
hesitates to follow his own line in a discussion, or prefers 
to bow to the opinion® of others. 5. Who is there in the 
whole world so stony-hearted as not to be ashamed of 
having, in order to please his worgt enemies, abandoned 
his friends, and of having betrayed his country to win the 
favour of its most ancient foes ? 6. We have^ to carry on 

war with an enemy who has no respect for any treaty, or 
armistice, or promise, or agreement; unless we conquer him 
in the field, there will be nothing which can keep him back 
from our shores, or repel him from our walls and homes. 

^ When used, that is, not to qualify the verb, or predicate, of a simple 
sentence, but to connect together two clauses. (Intr. 16 and 25.) JUr. 
Roby uses the term connective adverbs. 

* Use the phrase res inclinaiur. "Why would the use of this English 

metaphor he less admissible in Latin ? ^ 

* Simply tempus. * Vsepoestim with prae. (382, 6, b.) 

* Use majora delinquere, or peccare. (See 64 .) , 

* Afictcritas, As an opinion which claims to ham weight. 

^ gerundive. , 




EXERCISE LX IV. 

OwA—causal a^d concessive. 

509. Qui is also used both in a causal and a concessive 
sense ; and in each of these is joined with the subjunctive 
on the principle stated in 500. 

(а) Me, miserum, qui haec non viderim ! Unliappy that I am 

(239, note in not having seen this. 

Here qui is obviously causal = quod haec non vidi. 

(б) EgOj qui serus advenissem, non tamcn desperandum esse 

arbitratus sum. For myseif, though I had arrived late 
(or in spite of my having^ etc.), yet I did not think I need 
despair. 

Here qui is as obviously concessive = quanquam sertis adveneram. 

510. But in neither of these senses is the subjunctive (though it 
should be used by the young scholar) so invariable after qui as in its 
consecutive and final uses. 

The writer sometimes prefers to emphasise the reality of the state- 
ment which qui introduces, and to leave the reader to infer the 
relation of cause or contrast in which it stands to the other clause. 

Gratiam iihi haheo^ qui vitam meam servasti, is as good Latin as, 
though less usual than, gratiam . . . servaveris, for, “ I am grateful 
to you, for you have saved my life.” 

So, Caesar fertur in caelum, qui contra te helium comparavit, 
“ Caesar is extolled to the skies (by you), although he (or, a7id yet he) 
levied war against you : ” corQparai^erit would be more usual, but the 
indicative emphasises the fact, and leaves the reader to draw the 
contrast. 

511- An exceedingly common use of qui with the 
subjunctive in either its causal or concessive sense is to 
represent the circumstances under, or in sqiitc of, which 
the action of the principal verb takes place. 

It corresponds therefore exactly to the use of quum (429) or to the 
abl. abs. (420), or the past participle of.^deponent verbs (413), and to a 
common use of the English participle (411). 

Turn Caesar, ’qui haec omnia explorata haberet, redire statuiL 
Then (or tbereupon)\!^aesar, having full knowledge of all this, etc. 

Turn ilU, qui {lomo easet justissimus, etc. Then he (the other) 
bei7ig a just man, etc. 


X 
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QUI— CAUSAL AND CONCESSIVE, [Ex. LXIV. 


Obs, — JJVhere a concessive sense, or adversative circumstances, are 
implied, this is generally made clear by a tamen in the main clause, 
cf. the use of idcirco, adeOf etc., to mark the precise sense of ut (107.) 

Tvm Caesar^ qui hoc intellegerety tamen redire statuit. Then 
OaesjKT, in spite of his being tware of this, yet, etc. 

« 

512. The causal force of* qui is son^etimes made more 
clear by prefixing quippe, sometimes utpote, or ut. *■ 

In Cicero quippe qui (=:for dr because he, etc.) is always 
followed by the subjunctive. 

Eum semper pro amico habui, quippe quern scirem mei esse 
amantissimum. I always looked on him as a friend, for I 
knew that he boye me the warmest affection. 

In Sallust and Livy quippe qui is used with the indicative as 
though but ut qui with the subjunctive is very common in 
Livy, 

JN’ec consul^ ut qui id ipsum quaesisset, moram certamini fecit, 
Nor did the Consul, as this was the very object at which he 
had aimed, delay the contest. 

^513. When qui, or quicuuque, expresses an action 
repeated in past time, a difference of usage is found in the 
best Latin writers. 

I 

(1) In Cicero and Caesar it is followed by an indicative of the 
pluperfect. 

(2) In Livy, by a subjunctive. 

Quicunque venerat, damnabatur. — (Cicero and Caesar.) Who- 
ever came (from time to time)^ was condemned. 

Quocunque eques impetum tulisset, Roinani cedehant, — (Livy.) 
Wherever the rider charged, the Romans yielded. Cicero or 
Caesar would have written tuUroCi. 

This difference has been already noticed under Temporal Clauses 
(434). Nor in the best writers is qui used with a subjunctive, 
because it means ‘^any^ who,” ‘‘all who,” 498, Ohs.; this usage came 
in, as in the frequentative sense, under the influence of Greek. 

Exercise 64. 

The asterisk* indicates that qui causal or concessive is to be used. 

1. Thereupon the messenger, seeing’*' that it was im- 

Q 

^ In Livy’s description of Hannibal’s (jharacter, id quod gerendis 
rebus supereaset, quieti datum (Bk. xxi. 4), ** Any time that remained 
(or remain) after active work was done, was g'ven to repose,” the 
mood of superesse is no doubt due to Greek iniiuenoe, *> 
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possible by fair^ words to succeed in persuading the 
Spaniards not to advance further, aimed at producing^ 
the same effect by menaces (gerund), and appeals to fear. 
The forces, he said,^ which were gathering and* concealed 
on the other ^ide of the mountain, were too numerous 
(505, ii.) to be* counted, while^ those who were already 
assembled, and were visible close at hand, were veteran 
soldiers, too brave and well trainfbd to be routed, as^ the 
Spaniards seemed to hope, in the first onset of a single 
fight. 2. Wlio is there of yuu, who in any way is 
worthy of this assefnbly and this nation, that does not 
cherish and value highly the memories® of the heroes^ 
of the past, even though he has never seen them.* 
3. There are things which I fear still® more; in his 
absence his brother, since* his influence with that faction 
is unrivalled, will be still more formidable ; as long as 
he lives, will the party® of disorder, do you® suppose, 
ever lack a standard round which to rally ? 4. There- 

upon he dismissed the council, and ordered the Indian^® 
chiefs to be brought before him; the unhappy men, as* 
they had no suspicion or fear of his intentions, hurrj in 
joyfully,^^ for there was none among them who had 
any fears' either for^^ his freedom or his safety, or was 
aware of the extent^® of the danger which threatened 
them, or of the^® character of the host with whom he was 
to have an interview. Even he, though* he blushed at no 
treachery, and felt remcwse for no crime, was, it seemed, 
somewhat touched by the confidence and friendliness of 
those whom Ite (felt^® that he) was on the point of be- 
traying. 


^ “ By pleading gently. ” ^ Idem efficere, (See 64.) 

* Beware of this parenthesis. (32, h. ) 

Why not dum ? (438, note) : et or vero would do. 

® 67, Oha, ® Memoria is never used in the pi. , cf. spes, 

^ Why not Keros? a Greek word=:4®**iigod ; say of “illustrious 
men, and those (344) ancient (ones).” ® ]&irely expressed in Latin. 

® Use perditi, or Jmprobi, civets; #ie latter is Cicero^s usual term as 
opposed to the honi, or optimus quisque, 

“Of the Indians.” “ As to what he would do.” (173, iii. ; 174.) 
“ Adj. (61.) • ” Gen. or ea;. (296.) ^^ 248. 

“ 174. • See 448. 



EXERCISE LXV. 


REPORTED SPEECHES IN ORATtO hBUQUA 

f 

Preliminary. 

514 , la reporting another person’s language two 
methods may be used. 

(i.) The historian may name the speaker, jiiid give whaf purport to 
be the words he used ii^ the precise form in which he spoke them, as 
in a play of Shakespeare, 

To this Caesar replied, “ I will come if you are ready to follow.” 

In such professedly verbatim reports the whole speech may he 
spoken of as being in oratio recta, as coming, as it were, directly from 
tne lips of the speaker. 

(ii.) This method is used in Latin, sometimes in a formal report of 
long speeches in the senate or elsewhere, sometimes in reporting a 
a&ort saying, if very memorable or striking. In the latter case it is 
marked, as by inverted commas in English, so by the insertion of 
inquit after the first or second word of the speech or saying. Such 
sx)eeches should never be preceded, as in English, by verbs like dixit, 
ait, respondit, etc., which are as a rule reserved for the second and 
more usual mode of reporting, the indirect rather than the direct. 

‘‘ I will come, he ‘said,’^ I will come, he replied,” must be trans- 
lated either by “ se venturum esse dixit, respondit, or by “ veniam, 
inquit.” (See 40 .) 

515. But the more usual method in Latin, more common even 
than it is in English, is not to profess fo give the speaker’s words in 
the form in which they were spoken, but to insert (or imply) ^ a verb 
of saying, asking, etc., and then to report what was said, or its sub- 
stance, in the third person, that is, in oratio obllqua. All the prin- 
cipal verbs will now be dependent on a verb of saying, expressed or 
understood. Thus, instead of Caesar’s own words, I will go, if you are 
ready to follow,” we should have “ Caesar replied that he would go, if 
he were ready to follow.” 


^ The actual verb is often omitted, the infinitive or subjunctive moods 
being sufficient evidence of th^ construction. 

Legates ad Caesar em mitlunt sese paratos esse portas aperire.’^ 
They send ambassadors to Caesar ; {saymg]^ We are ready to 
open the gates. * 

Cohnis triste responsum redditum esi : facesseij^t propere ex urhe. 
The colonists received a severe answer ; “Begone at once from 
the city.” 

824 
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516. The great difference between the two methods wiU be seen 
at a glance. 

Oratio recta. Oratio ohUqua. 

Tim* Caesar, ibo, inquit, si tu* jTttm ituruni ae respondit 

me sequi vis. ^ si ille se seqai vellet, 

Ohs. — This method, of reporting speeches, or even reflexions, •in the 
third person is common in English (as for* instance in reporting 
speeches in Parliament), but faf more common in Latin, and should 
often be used in translating into Latin ^at in English is* reported in 
the more dramatic form of oratio recta. 

The following are the principal rules for the conversion 
of oratio recta into oratio obliqiia. 

Pronouns. 

517- The first and second person will entirely disap- 
pear ; both will be converted into the third. 

(a) Ego, mens, 7ios, nosier, will become sc^ svus (in the 
nominative i 2 )se). 

(b) Tu, VOS, h(us, vester, will become ille, illi, illiys, 
illorum, ipsius, etc. 

Tarentum amisisti^ ego recepi, will become, respondit ilium 
Tarentum amisisse, se recepisse; or better (216, Ohs.), ab illo amissum 
esse Tarentum, a se receptum. ' 

Nostram patriam civitati vestrae anteponimus, will become, suam 

patriam illorum civitati anteponere. • 

So hie and iste will give place to ille and is. 

Ohs. 1. — Latin has here a great advantage over English ; I and 
you ” have alike, in English oratio ohliqua, to be expressed by he ; 
hence constant obscurity. *In Latin the “I” will become se, the 
“ you ille. 

Ohs. 2. — Ille will be in very constant use in place of is, as it is more 
distinctive, and opposes the other party to the speaker ; sometimes 
as in English, a proper name will be introduced. 

Adverbs. 

518- As speeches are generally reported in past or 
historic time, adverbs of present tinie must be changed into 
those of past time. Nunc,^hodie, will become /am, tunc, 
illo die, etc. So with place, hie will become ihi, etc. 

^ The insertion erf the se will often be necessary Where no pronoun is 
required in oraHo recta : compare tihi parco with diadt se e» parcere. 
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But all, these changes are common to Latin with English. I say 
that I will speak to you now and here ” would in English be converted 
into He said that he would speak to them then and ihereJ^ 

The rules more peculiar t(5 Latin are connected with 
the use of Moods in principal and subordinate clauses. 

4 

Principal Clauses. 

519- In all these the indicative will entirely disappear. 

Statements and denials made in Latin by a verb in 
the indicative will of course pass into the infinitive. Nihil 
doleo, “ 1 feel no pain/' will become, nihil se dolere, “ he felt 
no pain;” hoc faciarriy will become, id sc facUtrnm esse, etc. 

Ohs. 1. — This infinitive will even follow qui if strictly co-ordinate. 

Adsunt hostes, instat Catilina, qui hrevi scelerum poenas dabit. 

Adesse hostes^ instare Catilinam, quern hrevi scelerum poenas 
daturum esse. (499.) 

Ohs. 2. — Statements (hypothetical) made in the subjunctive, because 
qualified by a si-clause, will pass from the 

Present subjunctive into the future in ^rus with esse or fore. 

Imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive into the future in -rws with 
fuisse. (See 469, i.) 

Thus, liideat si adsit into risurum eumfore, si adesset. 

Pideret si adesset ) into risurum eum fuisse, si adesset, or, 

Pisisset si adfuisset ) adfuisset. 

520. Questions asked by the speaker in the indicative 
mood will pass into the subjunctive ; and if, as is usual, 
the narrative is in past time, from the present into the 
imperfect tense. 

Nonne auditis 1 will become, nonm audirent 1 

Quid vultis ? quid optatis ? will become, Quid vellent ? quid 
optarent ? 

QuesUonB already in the subjunctive (160) will remain in the sub- 
junctive ; the tense only being altered if, as is usual, it is necessary, and 
of course the person. ^ 

Quid faciam ? “ what am J to do ? \^ill become, quid faceret 1 
‘‘ what was to do ? ” 

Quo eamus ? ‘‘whither are we to go ?’' will become, quo irent ? 
“ whither were they to go ? ” * 
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521. But questions that do not expect an answer 

(rhetorical questions, 150), especially those in the first and 
third persons, will pass froiji the indicative or ^subjunctive 
to the infinitive, for such questions are really denials in 
disguise. * , % 

Ecquis unquam ejusmodi monstrum vidit ? “did any one ever 
see such a monster ? ” -will become, Ecquem unquan^ ejusmodi 
monstrum vidisse ? • * 

Nmn haec iolerare debemus ? will become, Num ilia se tolerare 
debere ? 

So quo eamus ? will often become, quo sibi eundum esse ? for the 
meaning is often merely, “ we have no place to go to.'^ 

522. Commands, prohibitions, and wishes, expressed by 
the imperative or subjunctive, will into the subjunctive 
with the necessary alteration of tense and person. 

Oratio recta. Orafio ohliqua. 

Festinate; utinam salvi sitis. FesHnarent; utmam salvi essent. 
Nolite cunctari; ne despexeris. Ne cunctarentur ; ne despiceret. 

Obs. — The hortative 1st person (and even other forms of command) 
will be easily converted into a statement by the aid of the gerund or 
gerundive. • 

Nihil temere agamus. Nihil sibi temere agendum esse. 

Subordinate Clauses. 

523. Moods. — The indicative will entirely disappear. 

Even the exceptional indicative after qui mentioned in 449 will 
hardly find place in the repeat of a speech of any length. 

Rule. — S ubordinate clauses, whether introduced by the relative 
(except where strictly co-ordinate) or by any subordinating conjunction 
(except occasionally dum)y will always be in the subjunctive. 

This has been fully explained before. (See 444 .) 

524. Tenses. — As reported speeches are usually pirt 

of a narrative of past events, the most usual and regular 
tenses in subordinate clauses will be the imperfect and 
pluperfect subjunctive. , 

(i.) The imperfect, as the tense pf time contemporaneous with a date 
now past, will tafte the place of the present, Imperfect, and even the 
future 1. of oraPlo recta. • 

Qui adsunt, fugiqnt, will become qui adeBsent, /ugerent. 

Idcirco/ugif guod timebam ,, fugisse se, quod timeret. 

Qui hoc dicqt, errahii „ qui id, or illud, diceret, erraturum ease. 
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(ii) But future 11. (future perfect) will be cbanged into the pluperfect. 
(See 47i> Obs,) 

Qtti hoc dixerit, errahii will become qai illud dixisset, erraturum ease. 
(iiL) The 'perfect as well as thi pluperfect will generally be 
represented by the pluperfect subjunctive. o 

Jlic^est locus quern ostendi. Illu'M. esse locum ostendisset. 

525. But though the excliteive use of the imperfect 
and pluperfect subjunctive would he grammatically 
coiTect, yet the present, perfect, and future perfect are very 
often introduced into oratio dbliqua^ (just -as in oratio 
recta the historic 'present often takes the place of the 
[aorisf] perfect), in order to give greater liveliness to the 
reported speech by representing parts of it in the actual 
tense used, as though the speaker were in our presence. 

Indignum videri ah iis se ohsideri quorum exercitus saepe 
fuderint. They saAd that it seemed degrading to be 
besieged by men whose armies they had (lit, have) 
, often routed. 

In oratio recta the word used would have been fudimus 
— we have routed.” c 

There are few reported speeches in Caesar or Livy in 
which this rhetorical use of present for past, perfect for 
pluperfect, tenses *will not be found. 

526. The following examples should be carefully 
studied : — 

1. Your children have gone; when will they return? (rhetorical 
question), try to avenge them.” ^ 

Oratio recta. Oratio ohliqua. 

Profecti sunt liberi vestri ; quando Jam liberos illorum profectos 
redituri sunt ? vos, quantum esse ; quando redituros fore ? 
potestis, ultum ite. quantum possent ultum irent. 

^ In English oratio ohliqua the passages would run thus : — 

“ Their children had gone ; when would they return? Let them try 
to avenge them.” 

“ Away then with such folliesn! Did they not see that their liberty and 
lives were that day at stake ? Why did they obey a few centurions, 
still fewer tribunes, who could do Nothing against tJkeir will ? When 
would they dare to demand redress ? It was the utmost importance 
what they did. Let them awake at last and follow him, remembering 
the ancestors from whom they were sprung. If they iet slip this oppor- 
tunity, they toould deservedly be slaves, and no one would give them a 
thought, or compassionate their present condition.” ^ 
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2. Away then with such follies ! Do you not see that ydtar liberty 
and lives are at stake to-day ? why do you obey a few oentuiions, 
still fewer tribunes, who can do nothing against your will ? When 
will you dare to demand redre^e ! It is of the utinosj importance 
what you do. Awake at last, and follow me ! remember the ancestore 
from Tvhom you1ir§ sprung. If yqp lei slip this opportunity, you will 
deservedly be slaves,* and no one will give ypu a thought, of com^ 
passionate your present conditi<p.^ 


Oratio recta. 

Pellantur igitur, iuquit, ineptiae 
istae ; nonne videtis de liher- 
tate^ de vitis vestris^ agi hodie ? 
Cur paucis centurionihuSy pau~ 
cioribus tribunis, qui nUiil invitis 
vobis facer e possunt dicto audi- 
entes estis ? quando remedia 
exposcere audebitia? Maximi 
quid faciatis refert. Exper- 
giacimini aliquando ; majorum 
quibua orti eati^ remlniacimini : 
me aequlmini. Hanc occaaionem 
si praetermiaeritiSy merito servi- 
bitiSj nec quiaquam vel rationem 
veatri hahehit, vel iatma fortunae 
miaerebitur. , 


Oratio obUqwx. 

Pellerentur igit^ir inieptiae illae ; 
nonne videreni de libertate ip- 
sorum, de viiiay eo die agi ? Our 
panels centurionihusy pauciorilma 
tribuniSy qui invitia illis nihil 
facere possent, dicto audientea 
essent? quando remedia expos- 
cere aasuros ? maximi referre 
quid facerent. Expergiscerentur 
aliquando, et se sequerentur. 
Majorum quibua orti essent re- 
minis cerentur. Earn occaaionem 
si praetei'miaiaaenty merito servi- 
turos esse, nec quenquam \el 
rationem eonim habiturum fore, 
vel fortunae illius miseriturum. 


Caesar and Livy will furnish abundant instances for practice, and 
the leamep should translate every ‘‘reported speech in either, into 
English oratio recta. 


Exercise^ 65. 

A. 

The following sentences are all to be converted into oratio ohliqua; 
the tenses to be altered throughout from primary to historic. 
(See 177.) It may be well to begin by converting the sentences 
into English oratio ohliqua. 

1. Can any 2 one endure this? ought we to abandon 
this great undertaking? it would have been better to 
have fallen on the field with honour, than to submit to 
such slavery. 2. Do not delay then ; a few soldiers will 
suffice ; we have no other allies «.ny where, no other hopes, 
whither can wje turn if you*think of abandoning us ? but 
if you wish^ for ouj: safety, you must away^ with all 


^ See 526, note. 

® See 240, Qba. 1. 


* Use ecquia. 

‘ Use pello. (See 626. 2.) 
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niceties t)f argument it is haste, not deliberation, that is 
needed. 3. What are you doing ? what are you wishing 
for ? are you waiting till the enemy is at hand, till you 
hear their* shouts, till you see their standards? Even 
now^ resistance is possible, provided you (id not linger or 
hesitate. 4. It is .possible that I on my part® have made 
the same mistake as you ; if the case is so, I pray, ft)rget 
the past,^ and in union With your king consult the national 
interests. Is there any thing in the world which we 
ought to value more highly ? 5. What am ‘I to do ? 

whither to turn ? do you bid me to go* to meet the enemy? 
I would do so mosl gladly, if it could be done without 
ruin to the nation. But what could be more foolish, what 
more fatal, than with^ an army of recruits to engage in 
conflict with veteran soldiers® trained in twenty years of 
battle?^ 6. How many of you are there? whence do 
you come ? what do you demand or hope for ? when do 
you expect to® be allowed to enjoy freedom, (and) to 
return home ? Possibly the time is even now at hand, 
provided you do not let slip the ppportunity, or injure 
your cause by putting off the contest. But if you refuse 
to take up arms till® I assist you, you will .ruin the 
common cause, and sigh in vain for the^® freedom which 
brave men assert by arms. 


B. 


To be translated into oratio obliqna : a Spaniard speaks. 

In vain therefore do you appeal to Spain it makes no 
difference whether you intend to make an alliance with 
the rebels, or to threaten them with war. I shall neither 
rely on your friendship, nor do I dread your enmity. 
For what could be more despicable than your policy 
and schemes, seeing that^ within the last five years you 


■ 1 

^ Gerund. * See 518 . ^ See 855 , d, 

* * ‘ What is past. ” * 270 , Tiote *. *’ ® Sing. 

^ ** Battles of twenty years. (See 303 , Ohs. 1 .) 

* Fore utf etc. ( 193 , iii. ) • Prius . .* . quam. ( 448 , i.) 

848 . 11 319 . 
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have thrice abandoned your allies, twice joined your 
enemies like^ deserters, and have not now sent ambassa- 
dors to me to sue for a peace of which you are so 
unworthy, till^ you had niftde sure that, unless with our^ 
aid you can •get over this danger, you are doomed to 
infallible destruction ? WoiflJ any one have put trust in 
such allies ? would any oye in the future feel gratitude 
to such friends? If you wish* to find a remedy and 
shelter against^ your present^ dangers, return home ; lay 
down your arms; throw open the gates of your cities 
and strongholds, plspce yourselves entirely at the mercy of 
the sovereign against whom you have been so long waging 
an unnatural war. Possibly I may be touched by your 
prayers; I shall pay no attention to your envoys and 
orations. 


^ VdvJt. ^ 443, Ohs. 

* Use for clearness the proper noun and abl. abs., “The Spaniards 
helping.” (517, Ohs. 2.) 

^ See 800. 


* Hie in oratio recta, (837.) 




EXERCISE LXVL 


NUMERALS. 

Ntunerals form in Latin, as in English, a special class of 
adjectives; in certain cases, as in the plural of mille 
{dm civium milia,^ cf. hundreds, thousands), thej?' have a 
substantival character, and they are all accompanied by 
appropriate adverbs. 

Their two main classes are, as in English, Cardinal and 
Ordinal. 

527. Cardinal {cardo, hinge), or primary, numerals 
answer the question ‘'how many ?” qitot ? 

Unus, duo, ires, quattuor; undecim, duodecimo tredecim (decern et 
tree) ; duodeviginti (decern et octo), undeviginti (decern et novem ) ; 
viginti, unus et viginti (viginti unus), duodetriginta (28), quadra- 
ginta, nonaginta octo (octo et nonaginta), centum (et) unus (101) ; 
ducenti, -ae, -a, trecenii, -ae, -a, quadringenti, quingenti, 8es-(sex-)ceriti, 
septingenti, acting enti, nongenti, rnille (subatantiTe), duo milia, unum 
et viginti milia, centfiim milia, quinqenia milia, decies centena milia 
( 1 , 000 , 000 ). 

The full list will be found in any Grammar ; those enumerated are 
examples given for special reasons, the alternative forms are added 
in brackets. 

f 

528. The first three are (as in many kindred languages) 
declinable ; the rest, including viginti, are indeclinable up 
to ducenti, -ae, -a : this, and the series of hundreds, are 
plural declinable adjectives ; mille ip indeclinable in the 
singular, exercitus mille militum, “an army of 1000,” but 
declined in the plural {cum duohus milibus) as a 
substantive. 

« 

As in English so in Latin, fron^ 20 to 100 a compound number 
may be arranged in two ways, “ one-and-twenty ’’ or “twenty-one 
above 100 the higher number stands first 9 28,455 is, duodetriginta 
milia quadringenti quinqvboginta (et) quinque (et is rarely expressed). 

* 

J(,The second I is usually omitted in the plural, as coming before i. 
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Unus. 

529- The English numeral “ one ” gave rise to the indefinite article 
an-, a, (aot probably to the indefinite “ one ” in “ one knows,” etc.) 
The uses of unus in Latin are viry different ; thus (a) ®ur “ none ” is 
ne not ” and nnus ‘‘ one,” but non unus is the very opposite of nuUus; 
it means “ more Hhan one ; ” noti uno praelio d( victus sum^ not 
one ” is ne unus quiaem^ or even rumo unus. *80 {h) unus is a strong 
form of solus: unus hoc fecisti^ yon are the only one who has done 
this.” (c) It is used to strengthen qu^que, unus quisqUe^ each oneij 
‘‘each and every” (373), and (d) to emphasise superlatives: the 
Latin superlative often not retaining its full force (67, a). Thus 
DvAxm praestantissimum amisi^nus, *‘we have lost one of our best 
leaders, or a distinguished leader,” but iJucem uiiuiii praestantissi- 
mum, “ we have lost the very best of our leaders.” (e) It often, however, 
represents the English “^one of” (a class) without any stress on the 
numeral: unus ex captivis, one of the prisoners.” (J j In the 
predicate it often answers to our “ belonging to the class of unus 
ex fortunatis hominibus esse videtur, ‘‘ he seems to be one of (i.e. to 
belong to the number of) fortune's favourites.” (g) One, two, three, 
several,” is in Latin, alter, tertius, plures. “One or two” is 
unus vel {aut) alter, unus alterve. 

• 

Ordinal Numerals, 

530. These answer to the question “ in what order?” 

quohes ? 

They are all declinable adjectives ; only a few will be enumerated. 
Primus (prior) ; secundus or alter ; tertias decirhus (13th), duodevicesi- 
mus (octavus decimus) (18th), unus (primus) et vicesimns (21st), alter 
(secundus) et iricesimus (tricesimus alter) (32nd,) undetrice simus (29th), 
quadragesimus (40th), quintus et no^iagesimus (nonages imus quintus) 
(95th), centesimus priinus (primus et centesimus) (101st), millesimus, 
bis millesimus (2()00th), decies millesimus (10,000th), semel et vicics 
millesimus (21,000th), etc. 

531. Notice that (a), as in English, the two first ordinals are not 
derived from the corresponding cardinals ; and that alter, as “ other ” 
in older English, is largely used for “ second.” t^ecundus is rather 

following ” next in time or in ranh. 

“ Alter idem ” is “a second self,” altero tanto, “ by as much again.” 

(6) Unus often takes the place of our “ first ” in enumerating. 

Hujus rei tres sunt causae, una, altera (or alia), tertia ; first, 
second, third.” ^ 

(c) The ordinal is ofteJn used in reckoning time, 

Uudeviacesimum jam annum helium gerebatur. The war had 
n®w gone on for 19 years. (See 321, Obs. 2.) 
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{d) “ AJter,” “ since,” with an ordinal is expressed by ah. 

Anno ab urht condita millesimo. In the 1000th year (or the 
year 1000) after the foundation of the city. (See 823, a.) 

(e) The ordinal is always used in goring dates, as in the last example. 

532. Another class is the Distributives, answering to 
the question “ how many at a.time ? ” quoteni ? or “-how 
many each V “ hy twos'' two each." Among these are — 

SinguU, hint, seni (6) ; temi deni (13) ; viceni singuli (21) ; 
centeni, singula milia, centena milia. 

{a) Bx singulis, or binis, familiis singulos, binos, ternos, obsides 
elegi/mus. We selected one, two, or three, hostages from each separate 
household, or each pair of households. 

(6) They are also used as cardinal numerals with names that have 
no singular, uni, -ae, -a taking the place of singuli. 

In unis aedihus binae fuere nuptiae. There were two weddings 
in one house. 

(c) For the special uses of singuli as opposed to universi and 
singularis {imperium singulars is used for ‘‘ a personal despotism),” 
see 380. 

Ohs. — The distributive numerals are usedfwith nnatipllcatlves. (See 
below.) 

533. The numeral adverbs are those that answer to 
the question “how often?’' “ how many times ?” quoties, 
{quotiens) ? Such are — 

Sequel, his, ter, sexies, ter decies, vicies, his et vicies, tricies, etc. 

Once, twice, 13 times. 20 times. 30 times. 

{a) These are both adverbs of time, and also simple multiplicatives ; 
cf. the English six times, ten times. 

Sexies consul factus est. He was made consul six times (but 
sextum,for the sixth time). 

Quinquies tantum quam quaiitum licuit civitatihus imperavit. 
He ordered the states to furnish five times as much as was legal. 

(6) They are coupled with distributives in the multiplication table. 
Bis bina sunt quattuor. » Twice two is four. 

(c) With semel as an adverb of time, iterum is U8e(j in place of his. 
Jterum means not again,” but “for a second time;” seinel atque 
iterum is not “ once and again,” in the sense of “ frequently,” but 
“ once and even twice “ once and again,” “ more than once,” is semel 
ac saepius ; “ again and again,” saepissime. 
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534. Ordinal adverbs of time are primum, tterum,tertmm, 
etc. ; these answer to the English for the first, second, 
third, time/’ etc. 

Iterum, quartum, Consul fketus est. He Was made Consul for 
the seco^jd or fourth time. 

Turn primum* justo praelio inierfuit That was the first (^c*3ision 
on which he t6ok part in a regular engagement. 

Obs. — “In the first place,’’ “secondly,” “lastly,” is expi;^s4>ed in a 
narrative ,or argument, primo (-um), akinde (deinceps), turn, or post^ 
deniquCj postremo, ad extremum; denique is often inserted in an 
emphatic and final clause. 

535. Fractions are expressed thus ; — (a) One-half, dmiidium or 

dimidia pars, (b) Others, where the numerator is 1, by ordinals with 
pars : J, tertia pars, millesima pars ; “ tithes,” decumae 

(sc. partes), (c) §, duae partes; tres partes; f, tres quintae (sc. 
partes), (d) JDimidio plureSy “half as many again;” duplo plureSy 
“ twice as many.” 

Diraidiurn exercitus quam quod, or quantum acceperaty reduxiU 
He brought back half the army which he had received. 

536. The following are the common modes of expressing numbers. 

(a) Nostrorum, or, e nostrisy decern, triginta, ducenti, ad mille 
ducenti (1200, ad is here' adverbial and governs no case), tria milia 
quingenti (3500) interfecti sunt 

(b) Nostrorum, sometimes nostri (the numeral being occasionally 
used in apposition), duo milia caesa, or caesi (milia being treated 
sometimes as masculine where men are concerned), aut desiderati sunt 
(were missing). 

(c) Milites praemisit ducentos viginti; pedites ad mille ducentos 

cum amplius^ mille equitum praemisity or peditum tria milia 
ducentos, etc. ' 

Obs. — Large indefinite numbers are expressed by sex-(ses-)centi, 
-a, -ae : sexcenta alia, “ a hundred other things milies mori praestat, 
“’twere better to die a thomand deaths ne millesimam quidem 
partem intelligo, “ I don’t understand n particle (of what he says).” 

Exercise 66. 

A. 

1. In his ninety-second^ year he was stilP able to 
answer those who^ asked hife opinion. 2. I ask first 

^ Heniember fhat with numbers quam is rarely expressed after plus, 
amplius, etc. (318, Ohs?) 

* Either anno aetatis, or as in 327. 

• “Still” n^ed^not be expressed. 


* Part. pres. (414.) 
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whence^ you come, secondly, whither you are going, 
thirdly, "^why you are armed, lastly, why you are in my 
house. 3. The generals met at the river side, each with 
an interpreter and ten soldieiis. 4. One, two, three days 
had now passed, yet^ no agreement had l;)een come to 
as regards the conditions of peace. 5^. In prosperity I 
thought your father one of Fortune’s favourites, in these 
dark ^ days I see th^t he belongs, and always has 
belonged, to the class of great inen.^* 6. He stayed at 
Milan, one of the richest and most populous of cities, 
one or two days; yet out of 100,00.0 citizens, "not one 
thanked him for the preservation^ of the city and the 
repulse of the enemy from its walls, and perhaps^ not 
one single soul felt the gratitude which he owed. 7. 
There has been a disastrous® battle ; 2,500^ of our men 
have been slain ; it is said that half as many again are 
taken prisoners, and that one or two^ of the four generals 
are missing. 8. We have lost an excellent man; if not 
tho very best of his class, yet at all events one of those 
who come but once ^ in a generation. 9. I liave received 
two letters from you to-day, one*^yesterday ; the rest I 
have looked for in vain ; though I have waited for them 
one or two days, and sent to inquire, not once,^^ but 
twice, 10. This :s the nineteenth day from the com- 
mencement of the siege. The commander of the garrison 
is demanding two hostages from every household, to 
prevent any rising on the part of the townspeople, who 
are mostly^® armed, and who ou&umber his troops by 
two to one. 


^ Nec tamen quidqaam. (See 110.) ^ Simply tempora, 

® Use vir with summun. (See 224, note ®.) * See 417, i. 

* Use liaud scio an. (169. ) ^ Impersonal, 218, Obs, 

7 636, a. ® Ex, e. (296, Oba.) ® 380, a. 

632, b. Supine of aciscitari. (402.) 

12 633, c. 1" 632, a. 

“ That no (103) rising of . ^ . may take place.” 

^ JJ&e plerique in app., often ao used where the whole and o. part are 
not contrasted. (297.) 
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Eocercise 66. 

B. 

At the age gf scarcely nineteen he had again and again 
taken part in legijlar engagtoients, and had more than 
once slain an enemy in single combat* and was now^ on 
the point^ of engaging an army hajf as large again as that 
which he^ commanded. Yet in the face of such a crisis, 
he did not hesitate to detach more than 1600 infantry to 
defend^ his allies against an irruption of the Indians, 
although two-thirds of his army consisted of recruits,^ 
who® were now to fight their first battle. But he preferred 
to die a thousand*^ deaths, rather than turn his back on 
a barbarian foe, who if once he won® the day would, he 
well® knew, afflict his country with every kind of wrong. 

1 328, h, 8 418^ cl, * 355, Obs, 1. 

“ To repel (gerundive) from his allies.” * Tiro miles^ sing. (223.) 

^ Part, in -rus, (406.) ^ 536, Ohs, 

® Mood and tense? (471, Ohs,) ® 32, h. 
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THE ROMAN CALENDAR. 

637. The Roman months consisted (after the reform 
of the Cfalendar by JuEius Caesar) of the same number of 
days as the English months ; but the days were numbered 
quite differently. 

538. The first Say of the month was called Kalendae 
(the Kalends) ; the Nones {Nonae) fell on the fifth or 
seventh ; the Ides (Id-us, -uum, f.) were always eight days 
after the Nones, that is, the thirteenth or fifteenth, 

;; ‘"In March, July, October, May, 

The Kones were on the seventh day.” 

(Jlie Ides therefore on the 15th.) 

To these names of days, the names of the month were 
attached as adjectives ad Kalend^as Maias, “ hy the 1st of 
May'' (326); In Nonas Junias, the 5th of June 
Idtcs Mariiae, the 1 5th of March," 

539. From these three fixed points the other days of 
the month were reckoned backwards, and inclusively, i,e. 
both days were counted in. 

Days between the Kalends and the Nones were reckoned 
by their distance from the Nones; those between the 
Nones and the Ides by their distance from the Ides; 
those after the Ides by their distance from the Kalends of 
the following month. 

To suit this Roman way of reckoning, we must suDtract 
the given day from the number of the day on which the 
Nones or Ides fall increased by one. If the 4fty be oao" 

^ These forms are, Januarius, Februarius, Martins, Aprilis, Mains, 
Junius, Quintilis (or Julius), Se^diilis (or Augustus), Septem-, Octo-, 
Novem-, Decern-, bris. ^ 

The months of July and August were called Quintilis, Sextilis, 
respectively (=:the Jiftk and sixth month, reckoning from March, the 
old beginning of the year), till those names were exchanged for Julius 
%nd Augustus in honour of the two first Caesars. ' 

338 
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Thus take the 3rd, 9th, 234'd of June : — 

(1) In Junelihje Nones are (jn the fifth; therefore thyee 

must be subtracted tfrom (5 + 1=:) sir; and the remainder 
being 3, the day is " the ti^ird day before the N(ynes of 
June/’ • 

(2) In June the Nones being on the fifth, the Ides are 
on the thirteenth, and the subtraction must be from /owr- 
teen. Hence subtract 9 from 14; the remainder being 5, 
the day is the fifth day before the Ides ot* June. 

, (3) Since J une has thirty days, we must subtract from 
thirty-two. Hence subtract 23 from 32; the remainder 
being 9, the day is the ninth day before the Kalend,s of July. 

So December 30th is not the second, but the third day 
before the Kalends of January. 

540. The names for days are thus expressed in Latin.* 

‘‘ On the third before jbhe Kalends of March ” is by rule 
die tertio ante Kalendas Martias,” which was shortened 
by the omission of die and ante into tertio Kalendas 
Martiasl' or iii. Kal. Mart. 

But another form is used (almost exclusively) by Cicero 
and Livy; this form is ** ante diem tertium Kalendas 
Martias,'' shortened into ‘‘ a. d. iii.^ Kal. Marti' 

This ante-diem came to be treated as an indeclinable 
substantive, and the prepositions ad, in, ex were prefixed 
to it, as to other substantives of time. 

The last day of the month is 'pridie Kalendarum or 
pridie Kalendas. 

The following are examples. 

1. Natus est Augustus ix. Kal. Oct. (nono Kalendas Octobres), 

i.e. on the 23rd of September. 

2. Kalendis Augustis natus est Claudius, iii. Id. Oct. (tertio Idua 

Octobres) excessit. (1st of Au^st and October 13th.) 

3. Meministi une n.d. xii. Kal. -Nov. sententiam dicer e in Senatu f 

Do you remember my speaking in the Senate on the 2\8t 

of October f * 


' For an expj^ation of this form see Roby, L. G. vol. i. p. 454. 
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4, Jf^uattuor durum sujpplicatio indicta est ex a. d, v. Id. Oct. 
vA four days’ public thanksgiving has been proclaimed from 
the of October. 

6. Consul comitia in a. d. iii. Kon. Sext. edixit. The Consul fixed 
the Zrd of August for theP elections. 

6. In ante dies octavum et septimum Kalendas Octobres comitiis 
dicta dies. The date flied for the ejections is the 24th and 
2bth of Sepiemher. 


Exercise 67. 

1. We have been looking for you day ^ after day from 
the third of Marcl^ to the tenth of April : your father and 
1 2 begin to fear that something has happened amiss. 

2. Your father parted from us at ^ Khodes on the 1 4th pf 
July : he seemed to be suffering seriously both from sea- 
sickness and home-sickness ; we have not ^ yet received 
any letter from him, but we hope that he will reach home 
safe and sound by ^ the twelfth of August. The day after® 
tie left us we heard that he ought ^ to have started three 
days earlier ® if he wished ® to be at home in good time. 

3. You promised six months ago to stay in my house 
from the 3rd to the 21st of April I hope that you will 
do your utmost to keep your word ; you have been looked 
for now these ten days. 4. Instead of keeping his 
word by starting to his father at Rome on the last day of 
August, he preferred to linger in the fair city of Naples 
for over twenty days. He scarcely reached home by the 
25th of September; a circumstance’^ of which, as^® it 
was fatal also to his own prospects and his father’s good 
name, he repented, I believe, from that day to the latest 
day of his life. 


» 328, c. 

* Nullus adhuc. 
« 323, b. 

® Mood ? (444.) 
“ 431, Obs. 

“ Qtmm. (430.) 


^ See 26, note, 
(See 328, d.) 

’ Gerund. (888. ) 

316, iii. 

« 317* 

16 326, 


» See 316. 

« Ad. (826.) 

* Ante with abl. (822, a.) 
“ 321, Obs. 2. 

“ Quae res, (67. ) 




SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES. 


541. The following Supplementary Exercises are added, 
partly for the purpose of enlarging the range of piactice 
in applying the rules and remarks contained in the earlier 
portion of the book, partly also with a view of introducing 
a few specimens of continuous passages adapted to at 
least the standard of an ordinaiy Entrance or ‘‘Pass*' 

Examination at the Universities or elsewhere. 

• 

The last Exercise (No. 15) is recapitulatory, and consists 
of a hundred short sentences bearing mayily on the same 
portion of the work (Exercises i.-xxiii.). Reference here 
and in other Exercises is frequently made to later 
Sections. The seiitencea^ though necessarily limited in 
their range, will be found to illustrate a large number of 
the most fundamental points of difference between the 
Latin and English languages. 


Ohs . — In attempting any more continuous passage it should be 
borne in mind that the connexion in thought between each fresh 
sentence and that which precedes it isi much often er indicated by 
some word or phrase in Latin than i^ is in English. Hence in writing 
Latin we must often insert some co-ordinating conjunction (Intr. 56), 
answering to “ moreover,” ^ but,” “ for,” “ therefore,” etc., which is 
wanting in the ^Inglish,' or change “not” into “nor,” or the demon- 
strative into thev relative. (See 78.) 
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. SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES. 


No. 1. 

To follow Exercises 1 and 2, 

1. Not cven.^ tli© vilest of mankind would have envied his own 
father. 2. Yesterday he returned from Naples, to^-morrow he is to® 
set put from Italy to Spain. 3. 4.N0 one in the Tvorld is more secure 
against® violence, for no one* ever consulted to such® a degree the 
interests of the country. 4. Havinj^ obtained the throne by violence, 
he yet beoame before long^imost dear to the whole nation, for no one 
ever less consulted his own interests. 5. On the fourth day after his 
father’s death he ascended the throne, on the fifth he was saluted 
Emperor by the soldiers, bn the sixth, having led his army into the 
enemies’ country, he was wounded by his ‘ own sword while he was 
mounting^ his horse. 6. No one was ever more famous, and no one 
ever attained to higher {greater) rank, or acquired such (87) wealth ; yet 
he was dear to few, hated by many, and no one ever did his country 
greater harm. 7. You are obeyed by no one, yet your father was 
the ruler® of a mighty nation. 8. That® deed of yours will never be 
pardoned by your countrymen. 

* xnir. w. ^ X uu lu Jt«, c. ® a, ao. 

nexpit, enim guisguam (see 110) ; non is but rarely used before enim. 

** 5 tantum, adv. 6 =“8oon." 7 Tense? See 180. Cf. 411. 

8 impero, -are. See 25. ® iste. 11, d. 

No.?. ’ 

To follow Exercise 3. 

1. For three dajis^ we waited for you {pL) and hoped in vain for 
your arrival : on the fourth day the Indians, who were blockading our 
camp, dispersed and® took their departure ; a® circumstance which 
gave us freedom from long-continued fear and anxiety. 2. You (p^.) 
crave for freedom, and are going* to ^ht for® your native land, for 
your altars and hearths ; these (men) pray for peace, and are afraid of 
the hardships and toils of war. You I honour, them® I despise. 
3. Your riches increase daily, but they neither increase your leisure, 
nor bring you (243) either happiness or peace of mind. 4. Your 
native land, which was once the ruler of many nations, is now most 
cruelly oppressed by the vilest enemy, whom lately she both despised 
and hated. 5. I am waiting here in vain for the arrival of the soldiers 
whom I sent for yesterday, the enemies’„forces are increasing daily, 
and we shall soon despair of peace. 6. By a bloody and long-continued 
war we have freed our count jy, and repelled from our walls a haughty 
foe ; w© now pray for peace. 7. Having^ advanced into the thick® of 
the battle he received a mortal iii^und ; while® dying, he foretold the 
ruin of his nation and the triumph of the ^emy. 

1 9, o. » M. » fitee 67. 14, c. 

* pro. Se 6. * iUe. 11, d. 14, a. « ‘Vu^idst of. *’ See 60. 

9 406 ; note * ^ 
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No. 3. 

To follow# Exercise 4. 

1. Both your •brother and you were at that time in exile ; toy 
father and I were* at-home, exposed to the fury and cruelty of our 
deadliest^ enemies. We had provoked no one either by words or acts, 
yet we endured much, and long %.nd sorely^ sighed in vain for TreedoDa 
and safety,; now you and I are secure ana free from care, and no® one 
will any longer* inflict on us injury or wrong. 2. Freed from the 
barbarous tyranny of an alien race, we have spared those** who had 
most cruelly oppressed •our country, (and) we have pardoned those 
who in the face® of national ruin had neglected^ the welfare of the 
nation, and were consulting merely their own interests ; but neither 
you nor I will any longer® consent to forgive the offences of these® 
men, or to listen to those who, having obtained rank and riches by 
the vilest arts, are now urging upon us a dishonourable peace. 


1 66 . 2 multum diuqti^. s 110. * jam. See 328, a. 

B is. 70. 6 in (abl.). 273, Ohs. 7 Abl. abs. 14, h. 

8 dintixLs. See 328, a. ® iste, contemptuous. See 338, Olx. 2. 


No. L 

To follow Exercises 5 and 6, 

1. You and I were, he replied, in the count^sy with^ your brother, 
but would return to Naples on the first® of August ; I believe that he 
made® a great mistake, and that* not designedly but by pure® accident, 
for I do not imagine that he w'ould have endeavoured to deceive a 
friend and guest ; but we shall, it is plain, be looked for in vain both 
by your father and my relations. 2. He ascertained that the weather 
had changed,® and that the crowd, which had gathered together in the 
morning, would soon disperse ; he hoped therefore before night to be 
able to leave his house, and reach our camp in safety ; having arrived 
there^ he wished to have an interview with Caesar, whom he had long 
been pretending to wish to joki, and from whom he was anxious to 
obtain® safety and assistance. For he hoped by his® aid to attain to 
the highest rank and office in his® own nation. 


1 r.e. “in the house of,” ajmd. 331, 4 a. * Kalendis Sextilibvs. See 638. 

^ JJ Be mtiUtim or vehementer with a. verh. 25. # * neque id. Ct. 344. 

8 Use two adverbs with ac. See Vocab., under chance. 

«AbLab 8 . 14 and I.*?. • 7 “Whither when he had arrived.” 14,0. 

8 i.e. “ by asking.” *860 Vocab. » See 11, d and « ; “aid ” is opera. 
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No. 5. 

To follow Exercise 7. 

1. News was now brouglit to that my brother, having been 
struck by a ‘Javelin, and exhausted by many^ serious wounds, was no 
longer able either to keep^ the saddle, or lead his ihen^ against the 
enemy. Having^ heard this, I was much affectpd, ^or I could jieither 
hurry to him as^ I wisiied to do, nor did I hoj^e that he would be able 
any longer ^to keep the enem^ in check. It seemed moreover, that the 
soldiers who were with® me were losing heart, and it was said that the 
enemy was expecting large reinforcements before night, and would 
soon take the aggressive. I resolved therefore to try to finish the 
matter by a single charge. 2. Your brother was, he said, a man oF a 
kindly heart, and abounded® in wealth and resources, and he was sure 
that he would never desert his friends, nor wish such a blow to be 
inflicted on his own relations. 3. It seems that he had resolved to 
become consul in that year, but that he pretended to be craving for 
repose and quiet. 4. He was unwilling, he replied, to despair, but 
would rather be in exile than be a slave. 


1 See below, 66. 2 in equo haerere. 8 sui, * Intr. 58. 

•67. ® 8, Obs. 7 Abl. 271. 8 circumjl'uo, 284. 


No. 6. 

To follow Exercises 7 and 8. 

1. He talked very little about the past ; about the future his hopes 
were high, but he perpeived that he was at variance on this question' 
with many excellent men, and he preferred being^ silent to disagreeing^ 
with these, and agreeing- with his own enemies, and his country’s 
foes ; neither you nor I can think that ho was mistaken, for we know 
that his good sense, honesty, and courage were worthy of all praise. 
2. He promised to send me*^ a letter on tlte 15th of March, ^ and made 
many other fine pretences,® but he has neither kept his promises, nor 
does he any longer venture to make a secret of having purposely 
broken his word. 3. He threatens, they say, to take from me all the 
distinctions which I have obtained from the Senate and people of 
Rome ; for myself,® I hardly think he will succeed in this^ design. 

4. He would rather, he replied, obey the most unjust laws, than be at 
variance with true patriots, and disagree with every sensible® man. 

5. We scarcely dare to hope that your brother will return to Rome 
and imitate the noble acts of his forefathers, but all his contemporaries 
can ^arantee® that he will never desert his friends, or break his word, 
or join the enemies of his native lanj. 


1 in hoc caum, lit. ** in tills suit , " 2 infinitive in each case. See 94, and 42. 

* ad nu. See 6. 4 See 638. • See 64. 

* tgo or tqwid&n, 11, a. 7 qui{%m Intr. 68), elirly in the clause. 

8 Superlative with ^i$qu€. 375. » Use apondett. • 
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No. 7. 

To follow Exercise 9. 

1. You [pi) have come here^ manifestly with reluctance, and you 
say that you will not^ wait any j.onger for the arrival of your friends, 
who will, you think, ^ be far from^ secure in o\ir camp. *For myself, I 
have promised J'ou again and again to say nothing about the past, ftiid 
I have resolved ^oth to panlon ^ou, and to spare them. But you 
apparently expect that in the hour of triumph, I shall break my word, 
and act^ towards® you and them with th^ height of treacht^ry. I kno v 
that you can scarcely believe that I am speaking the truth, and that 
you are silently despairing both of your own and your children’s 
safety. What falsehood^ have I ever told? When have I ever broken 
my word ? 2. It is said that the king himself was the only one of® 

the whole of his army to ride in safety past the fatal marsh (p?.), and 
the first to reach the foot of the mountains, whence on the next day 
he mournfully and reluctantly led back his troops and nevei^ again ven- 
tured to form such high hopes or embark^® on such great enterprises. It 
seemed that as^^ he had been the first to hope for the best, Jjq ^^s 
the first to abandon his undertaking ; he preferred to appear fickle and 
cowardly rather than to bring ruin and destruction on his country. 

1 Why not Aic/’ Attc after verbs of motion. » 33. » 32, b. 

4 parum, "but little.” ® utor, “ein])loy treachery” (with abl.). 

6 in vobis, " in your case." 7 gee 64. « c, ex, "out oh" 

» nec unquam pnstea. Never join et with nunquam, or any nej?ative Avord. 110. 

10 Metaphor, UseTWoZiri, and see 64. ii sicut . . . ita, oret . , . ef. 12 Neut. pi. 

No. 8, 

To follow Exercises 10 and 11. 

1. As^ I was making my way through the lowest part of the valley, 
I fell unawares into an ambush of brigands. My captors^ had, it seemed, 
been long expecting my arrival, and having seized® and made® me fast 
with chains, and dragged me from the road* into the neighbouring 
forest, they again and again threatened me with (247) torture and 
death. At last, when I jtromised to send a large amount^ of gold 
within four days, my chains® were struck off and I was set at liberty, 
and in company^ wdth two armed guards, returned to the place® whence 
I had set out. 2. He had now, he said, ceased to hope for much, for 
he had lost (he said) the best friends he had,® and w^as going to live 
with men who had always been his deadly enemies, by whom he had 
been both accused and condemned in his absence, and who had 
reluctantly spared his life. 3. Your accuser?^® will, I expect, reach the 
city to-morrow; I hope that you will be (193, iv.) unanimously acquitted.* 
4. You^^ who once set at nought bodily (69) pain (pZ.), are now apparently 
dismayed by it. It is^® with reluctance that I say this of {de) the son of 
so great a man. 6. You obviou^y treat lightly the affairs of others ; I 
hope that you will value highly the good opinion of your countrymen. 

— w , ■ , I — 

1 cktm with pres. See 180. 2 76. * Acc. of participle pass. 16. 

4 de via, • ® pondus, n, ® Abt abs. 

7 8, 6. - 8 eo, unde. See 89. ® Mood ? See 77. 

14, c. Not g^xutaior. See 76. ^ See 76. 1 * See 82. 
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No. 9. 

To follow Exercises 12 and 13. 

1. It is genel^ally^ agreed among hisforians that this king, trained by 
toil (pZ.) and accustomed to bear with patience the fro-^^ns^ of fortune, 
showed^ in the midst of disaster (pZ. J and ruin th<j, sahie charactei; as in 
prosperity. As he had 'been the first help his country in its hcyir^ of 
distress, so he was the last to despair ofit (when) conquered and down- 
trodden. Bu^i he preferred being an exile in his old age to living in safety 
at home, and obeying one whom the rest of the world, almost without^ 
exception, believed to be likely to keep his word. 2. There is all the 
difference between returning thanks and showing gratitude. As I 
was the last to believe that you would have set at nought honour, 
honesty, and the good opinion of your countrymen, so to-day I refuse 
to think that you have proved® to be of such a character as the rest of 
the world represent^ you to be ; and it is with reluctance that I yield 
to those who deny that you are the same man as I once fancied you 
to be 


1 satis or fere. 2 Metaphor, “ adverse fortune. ” 

3 See 241. * Simply part pres, of lahoro, ‘are. 

fit See 14, c. 0 Use exwfo. See 241. 7 “assert." 


No. 10. 

To follow Exercises 14 and 15. 

On the next day the^ king, to avoid wearying by a long march hi» 
soldiers (who were) exhausted with a long and indecisive battle, kept 
his men within their lines. Meantime the enemy having sent for 
reinforcements were waiting for an attack (on the jiart) of our men, 
so that they seemed by no means desirou^ of fighting. After noon- 
day the king, seeing^ that the strength and spirits of his men were 
now so much restored, that they were likely to shrink from no 
danger, and stood (up) i)repared for fighting,^ threw open^ two gates, 
and having made a sudden^ sally surjirised the enemy (who were 
taken) unawares and looking for nothing of the® kind. Great numbeil| 
they surround® and slay, and so great was the slaughter that out of {ex) 
more than^ 3000 soldiers scarcely 500 escaped unwounded, and that, 
liad® not night interposed, not even these would have survived. So 
(entirely) in short did fortune change (sides), that those who quite 
lately® were on the point of *\^in^ing the day, were now stealing away 
and praying for night and darkness, and those who but lately were 
despairing of their safety, and loolAng for death c\r slavery, were 
exidting in victory and freedom. ^ 

1 See 412. * 99. * Abl. abs. 4 tJse*adverb. 5 87 . 

« c. 7 818, Obs. 8 nisi with pl.-i)erf. snbj. ® ptMdo 10 mode. 
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No. 11. 

To folloi^ Exercise 10, 

Thereupon,* he sent^ for their chief men, and exhorted them not to 
be disheartened^on^count of Bt^h a serious disaster. He had warned 
them, he said,^ that the enemv was at hand, ifbt it had been impossible 
to persuade them not to put fath in idle rumours and fictitious messages. 
The Indians earnestly implored him to forgive them^'for this great 
error ; they succeeded at last by their prayers or tears in persuad> 
ing him that they would never again ^ allow themselves to be so easily 
overreached and entrapped {caught). While® they were thus® con- 
versing, it happened that a^ prisoner was brought to Cortes, who 
professed to be one® of the king’s® bodyguard. The general ordered 
his^® fetters to be struck off and himself to be set at liberty, and sent 
him back with a letter to the king. He did this with the intention of 
appearing to be anxious for a truce ; but so far was he from wishing 
for anything of the kind that he was ready to reject any^® con- 
ditions, and preferred to put the fortune of war a second time to the 
test (rather) jhan to accept from the king even the most honourable 
peace. 


1 Acc. part. pass. 15. 2 Avoid parenthesis. 32. 3 Pronoun f Sec 353, ii. and 247. 

4 postea. ® dwfi .■ tense ? 180. ® haec. " quidam. 361. 

8 units e. See 629, e. » Atb* 68. Relative. 78. 

n guisqua'fti. 368. ^2 359. 


No. 12. 

To follow Exercises 17 and 18, 

I am afraid that this letter will not reach you across the enemies* 
lines. We have now been^ invested here for a whole month (321), and^ 
I cannot helj) beginning to despair of the whole state® of affairs. The 
numbers^ of the enemy are such as we had never dreamed of,® and as® 
all the roads are closed, no supplies can be brought up ; scarcely any 
letters reach us, so that it is impossible to doubt that we are involved 
in very serious danger. Do you therefore not hesitate to write to the 
general to hasten to bring us assistance, and do not allow yourself to 
think that I am writing thus with the intention of calling^ him away 
from his great designs and bringing him here for the sake of our 
safety. I fear that the enemy (if once) victorious here, will soon 
become formidable to him alsp, and I do not think that we can be 
crushed withoht® drawing others into the same ruin. 

2 etc. ; cf. 110. * 8 summa fet, 

® Metaphor, “fancied would come together." 

7 Part. pass. 16. 8 See 111. 


^ Tense? 181. # 

4 mulMudo Mng.). 
tAU. ab8.« W. 
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No. 13. 

To foUpw Exercises 19 and 20. 

Are we to say that Caesar was foully^ murdered or that he was 
rightfully^ slaih? That either one^ t)r the other is true is most 
certain. Do you {sing,) then choose whichever^ you lik^; but do not 
say now Ahis, now that, and^ do not td-day look on JBnftus as a patriot, 
to-morrow as an assassin.® Did Caesar pay the penalty of his crinj.es ? 
You answer “No then let his slayers V>e either banished or put® to 
death as traitors. Or^ did Brlitus speak the truth,® when (while) 
raising aloft the bloody dagger, he exclaimed that the nation’s 
freedom was recovered? “ Yes,” you reply. Then why do you heap 
abuse on one to whom alone® you are indebted for your freedom? 
Or^ do you think that what Brutus did was in^® itself right and a 
benefit to the nation, but that he bimself acted criminally, and 
should be punished with banishment, or imprisonment, or death? 
For myself I decline -to meddle with so nice^® a question : I leave it 
to philosophers (146). 

1 “criminally.” 

2 “mre caesus," a legal phrase answering to our “justifiable homicide.” 

8 hlc, ille. See 340, li. 4 utervia. ^9. 5 145. 

6 “He IS put to death, etc./’ more majorum in eum animadvertitur, k euphemism for 
scourg^g and beheading. 7 j^n. 161. 8 turn . . . quum. 433, o. 9 unus. 629, &. 

10 j5er se. li Use uHlis, avoid bene/cium in this sense. 

12 Gerundive of muUo, -are, with abh i* suhtilis, or difficilis. 

No. 14. 

To follow Exercises 21 and 22, 

The king summoned his staff and set before them the nature and 
extent of the danger, the numbers of the enemy, the magnitude of 
their resources, their aims,^ designs,^ and hopes. For my part, said 
he, I will utter my real sentiments and will not hide the fact ^ that I 
have no doubt that both all (of) you and I myself are to-day involved 
in the greatest danger. I know that it is difficult to say® whether 
the reinforcements which we look for will ever reach us, or whether 
we shall perish first ^ overwhelmed by the weapons of this enormous® 
host But whether we are® to live or die, I venture to feel sure of 
this at least, that no one of us will allow himself to think it a light ^ 
matter, whether our countrymen are to be grateful to us in our 
graves® or to scorn (despise) us in our lives ; so that we need only 
deliberate on one single question, by what® course of action or of 
endurance we shall best serve (832, 3, g) our common country. 
Possibly we can consult our own safety by remaining here, sheltered 
and preserved by these walls ; and. perhai)8 this^® is the safer plan ; 
but it sometimes happens that the mosi daring course is the safest ; 
and I hope to persuade you that it will so turn out to-day. 

1 174. Use the verbs peto, and moUior, -iri. * iJMd. 341. » Supine in -u. 404. 

' # Simply 88. 6 Mt, in 7 pt^vifacere. 306, L 

8 Metaphof, use mortuus. 61. 8 “By doing what, endari^g what.” 398. 

10 Belative. n See 376, note i. r ^ 
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No. 15. 

The following Exercise^ is mainly recapitjilatory ; it, 
or any^part of it, may follow Sections 1-194. 

1. The whale woHd knows why you are •envied, 2. He ^asked if 
you had ever spared a single ^nemy. 3. He hoped, he said, that the 
matter would turn out contrary to ills expectations. • 4, Have you 
not come from the same place as 1? 5. He was the first to reach 

the summit of the mountain, the last to descend (I. He was revolving 
many thoughts (54) ii\ silence. 7. He said that he was no longer ^ such 
as he had once been. 8. There had been, he replied, as many opinions 
as there were men standing by. 9. It seems that you were the first 
within human memory to venture on tins enterprise. 10. Having 
promised to settle these matters, he held his peace. 11. In my youth 
I travelled over many lands and seas, in my old age T remain at home. 
12. He came home with a weapon intending^ to kill your father; 
fortunately ^ no one was at home, 13. It seemed that he was return- 
ing thanks unwillingly ; but it is most certain that he feels grateful. 
14. All the t^orld knows that you are under an obligation to me, no 
one believes that you will show gratitude. 15. I who was onc^ your 
advocate am to-day your accuser, 16. So alarmed was he by the 
shouts of the bystanders that he could scarcely answer his questioners.® 
17. Both you and I have lost an excellent friend, whom we are never 
likely to see again in this world. 18. Neither you nor I are likely to 
believe that the world was made by chance. 19. I know not whether 
you wish to be a friend ^ to me or an enemy. , 20. I did this with the 
intention of pleasing you ; I earnestly beg you therefore not to be 
angry. 21. He wrote me word ® not to leave the city ; I happened by 
chance to have® already set out. 22. I know not whether I am 
likely to deter him from injuring his friends. 23. I fear that we 
have lost the city ; it rei&ains to see if we can retake it. 24. Three 
months ago the city of Veii was invested by the troops of Home ; 
it has now been (181) long blockaded, it will soon be assaulted, and 
there is danger,^® they say, of its being stormed. 25. The weather 
was now changing, and the sailors were dreading the violence of the 
winds. 26. I have silently resolved to he at leisure to-morrow, but 
perhaps this is impossible. 27. I asked him first (584, Obs. ) if he 
had committed that monstrous crime ; he> answered Yes secondlV, 
why he had acted so ; next, when ; lastly, with what weapon. 28. Se 
turned to his companions and asked them when they intended to 
return home. 29. That your frienc^ is fortunate is indisputable (64) ; I 
m ^ . 

1 See 91 Mood, 77, OU, a 89. « jam, 328, a. 

4 14, c. a 64. 6 73. 

7 46, d. ♦ 8 122, c. 9 123. 

10 137, in* 11 324. 13 222.* 

18 1^ 14 169. 18 349, Ohs.^ 
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axitirely disagree with those who say that he is happy ; happiness ^ is 
one thing, {)rosperity miother. 30. Having started with his followers 
(S49, Ohs.) the next day, he fell unawares into an ambush ; most 
fortunately ^ I came to his assistance, and attacked the enemy from ^ 
behind, 31. l^th he and you, it is plfin, were persuaded to believe 
men who were deceiving you. 32. I fear that in his,, old age he no 
longer has the same views as in his ^^outh. 33. Yoig ask me if ^ he 
is of the same character «as his brother, I unwillingly answer “ No,” ® 
34, I earnestly implored him to warn father not to put confidence 
in that man. ^ 35. Perceiving ^quumy 412 ) that he was unwilling to 
trust me, I ceased to urge him to go with me. 36. Be sure you come 
to me at Rome ( 315 ) that we may both® have an interview with 
Caesar. 37. So cowardly and mean-spirited was he, that 1 think I 
have never seen any one like him.^ 38. I have stayed here so long 
that I begin to believe 1 snail never go away. 39. So dear was he to 
his friends that they never ceased to sigh for him in his absence, to 
admire him when present. 40. What was I to do ? whither to turn ? 
I could have wish^ you had stood by me ; but both my friends and 
you were absent. 41. It would be tedious to tell all this® story, 
but I cannot help praising one of {ex) his exploits, 42. Do not be- 
lieve, judges, that I am of the character ® which this man attributes 
to me. 43. It is of great consequence whether ( 166 ) you inflict punish- 
menii on men who deserve punishment, or on the innocent. 44. 
Whether you have devoted me to death or not, I know not, nor does 
it matter much. 45, Do you not perceive that it is absolutely impos- 
sible for the privileges and liberty of the nation to be outraged by you 
with impunity. 46, I asked him if he wished to make me responsible 
for a brother’s crime. He answered in the affirmative. 47- He 
asked if I was willing tp aid men who were aiming at giving freedom 
to their oppressed and down-trodden country. 48. A (rv) massacre 
followed, the like of which I had never seen ; of such an extent 
and character that I can hardly dare to recall to mind the scene.^* 49. I 
have spoken thus with the intention of persuading him to pardon you ; 
whether he will do so or not is uncertainr 60. He succeeded^® in 
persuading the king to forgive^® him this great error. 61. It has 
repeatedly fallen to my lot to be suspected of many crimes ; I have 
never before been condemned in my absence and unheard. 52. Pos- 
sibly your countrymen, freed from an alien despotism, are going 
to offer you the supreme power ; what they doubt is ( 341 ) whether 
you will accept it. 53. He said that he had never taken any part 
in politics, or made it his aim ( 118 ) to attain to any distinctions, or to 
afisquire rank or riches. 54. You are, I see, victorious and most fortunate ; 
that you enjoy happiness I do not allow. 55. I might have^® said 


1 98, a, t. 2 64. 3 61. 

* 167. ® 162. 6 ambo, 378, 

7 255. 8 64 . 9 talis. 84. 

10 pretends (./Iwjf'if) that I am." n 168, Obs. la Adj. 58. 

13 “ (one) like which." 256. “ The things which I saw." 176. 

13 126,^. .* 16 247. « 

17 Use either veraari in repvi>lioa or rempvbUcam aitingare. is 196, b. 
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much more on (de) the vileness of these men ; but I do not wish to be 
either tedious or burdensome to you. 56. Moire than onci (538, c) he 
took advantage of my gentleness and clemency ; in my absence, he 
loaded me with abuse and insults. 57. I fear that our soldiers have 
been incapable of sustaining the onset of such^ a weh^rained host. 
58. Thrice wjlth his army of recruits^ he advancea against the 
enemy; thrice h^ retreated ; at l^t his soldiers dispersed, and 'fled in 
opposite directions^* 59. He was at last persuaded to spare the 
innocent {pi.) and unarmed ; lyuthe long refused to do so. 60. As a 
young man, he attained to the height 'A fame, in his old age he was 
undeservedly disgraced. 61. Overreached and deceived bymen^who 
pretended to be his friends, he could no longer put conhdence in those 
who wished his interest consulted (240, Obs. 1). 62. It is almost in- 

credible (166) how seldom it has been my lot to see so, famous a person. 
63. Do not object* to be free. Let cowards act so, and those who 
dread death. 64. The manner^ of his death 1 have never heard, all 
the world knows that he is dead. 65. Having returned home in his 
old age, he became dear to many excellent members of the state. 
66. So far from hating him, I am anxious to defend him against^ his 
deadliest enemies. 67. I could never see your brother without^ calling 
to mind his dead father’s countenance. 68. I cannot help wondering 
at the reason^ of your having come here. 69. He swore (37) to confess 
to no one the motive® of his having told these falsehoods. • 70., It is 
almost incredible (166) how often he has been warned against® doing any- 
thing of this kind (67). 71. I was so foolish as to be almost j^ersuaded 

(6) to turn back^® to the ^lace from whence (89) I had set out. 72. Ho 
one in the world (16, b) could have spoken with more prudence, or 
more candour. 7 3. What you have done is possibly (64) in accordance'^ 
with law,. I greatly doubt'^ whether it is constitutional.'* 74. Do 
you think that such a man as this'^ can be restrained from'* using 
violence ? 75.1 know that this is right and honourable, whether it 

is expedient or no I leave'^ to wiser men to decide. 76. You pretend 
to be a citizen of Rome ; for myself I cannot help'® suspecting that you 
are not only a foreigner, lAit one of the soldiers of Carthage. 77. It 

is impossible to doubt (200, Obs.) that he has injured the nation ; 

whether he has done this accidentally or designedly, I leave to 
himself to decide. 78. I was the last to perceive what you were 
aiming at ; I shall be the first to oppose you in that aim'® (415). 79. He 
bade the soldiers drag their own (356, i) general to execution; re- 
luctantly and mournfully they obeyed his orders (415, a). 80. Do you 

go to meet the enemy in front (61), I will charge him from behind, and 
off his guard. 81. The whole world knows now-a-days that the earth 
moves round the sun ; it is (82) into the nature,^ properties, and 

188. 3 See 223.* 8 72. 

^ recuso with inf. 136. o ITJ, c. e ab. 

7 132, t. • » 174, a. » 118. 

10 revertovy “ I turn back,Vetum without completing my intended journey, 

n Adv. pnidenter. 64. 331, 21. 18 vehement^. 

14 332, 4. 87. 18 131. 

17 146. 18 137,.?. 10 “aiming a* that.” 415 

®o See 174. ./?se quid, quale, etc. 
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magnitude of the sun that philosophers are inquiring. 82. I never 
feared thaifyou were i^ot (138) going to consult my interest ; the real ^ 
danger was that fortune would change. 83. So changed was your 
brother's face and features that I hardly knew that he was the same 
person that I ,knew in my youth. 8^. To-morrow we are to fight ; 
be sure to (141) take part in the contest, if you can (190, ,ii. ). 85. What 
was I to do (150) ? what to say ? wlyther to turn ? n/) one was coming 
to my aid ; it seemed that the whole world thought me out of my fhind, 
86. He was unanimously (69) acquittedjpbut at the same time (36B, ii.) 
universally oondemned. 87. ^Tour father refused to leave his own 
house ; would he had been here (162) to-day. 88. The weather, I 
fancy, will change to-morrow ; be sure, therefore, to cross the channel 
to-day. 89. Let us no longer obey a master of this kind, it^ would he 
bettter to die a thousand^^ deaths than endure such disgrace. 90. The 
whole of the city echoed with voices of weeping^ and mourning ; you 
would have thought * that there was no one but had lost a parent or 
children. 91. So earnestly did he implore me to spare the unarmed 
that I could no longer withstand his entreaties.^ 92. Having com- 
municated® this matter to me, he warned me to be on my guard ^ against 
an ® enemy of my brother. 93. To this advice ® of his I replied that 
I had no fears for myself, but was anxious to provide ^ for the safety 
of my friends. 94. I have been informed, said he, by® my scouts 
that, you^have long been (181) supplying^® the enemy with corn. 95. It 
seems that you are threatening us with imprisonment and death ; 
perhaps it would have been better (163) to provide for your own 
safety. 96. It is said that he intrusted^® y6u with the whole of this 
matter ; perhaps he relied on you too much. 97. Three days^^ ago, 
I asked when you were to come here ; it seemed that no one knew. 
98. Your father happpned that day to be absent ; he hoped to 
return within a week. 99. In the study of nature your son has 
made great progress ; in everything that relates to literature I incline 
to think that many of his contemporaries have outstripped him. 
100. It is uncertain whether at that^® time he preferred to be a 
politician or a student (175). 


1 341. 2 636, Obs, 

4 149, ii. 8 416. 

7 248 (for this and next sentence). 

» Per. 267, OU. lO 247, 

w 244, c. 18 324. 

Ui ** the seventh day." 326. 


8 415, h. 

8 263, iv. 

8 361. 

11 Tiaud scio an. 170. 

14 123 . 

1* t%m temporis, 294, 06*. 
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Caution. — It should be understocKbtlmt the Latin words given in this Vocabulary 
are not necessarily equivalent to the Eiglish when thft latter are used Mj;l*h a meaning 
and context different to that in which they occur in the Exercises (See 17-19.) 


Figures refer to sections, except where p. (= pagt) or Ex. Exercise) is prefixed. 


abandon, 1 [a permn)* deser-o/ 
6re, -ui, -turn ; de-sum, esse, 
-fui {dat, 261); destitu-o, 6re, 
-i ; dc-scisco, 6re, scivi, ab or 
ahl. {fall off from a party), 
abandon, 1 {a thin<j or worlc), o- 
mitto, ere, -misi, -missum (see 
note under undone, 1 have) ; de- 
sisto, fire, -stiti, ab, or abl. 
abandoned {wicl^d), perditus. 
abandonment of, the, use o-mitto, 
ere, etc. (417, i. ) 
abide by, I, sto, are {ahl.). 
ability, or abilities, ingeniifm, n. 
{sing.). 

able, J am,, possum, posse, potui. 
abound in, I, circum-fluo, ere, 
-fluxi. (284.) 

about {adv. ), circa, circiter ; fere, 
ferme. 

about {prep.), de. (332, 3, d.) 
absence, in my. (61, and 420, ii. ) 
absent, I am, absum, esse ; from, 
a, ab. 

absolutely, plane ; or superl. of adj. 
absolutely im possible. (136, f. ) 
abstain from, 1. (264.) 

abundance of , plurimum. (294.) 
abuse, maledicta, 71. pi. (61, 6.) 
accept, 1 , ac-cipio, ere, -cepi, -cep- 
tum. 

acceptable to, gratus. (See note 
under delightful. ) 
accident, cas-us, -Cis, m. 


accident, by, casu ; fortuity. (268.) 
accomplish, J, ef- or con-ficio, ere, 
etc. 

acco7'dance with, in, peiiiide ac 
etc. (491, o.) ; pro (332, 7,/). 
account of, on, propter {acc. ). 
account, on no^ nullo modo ; mini- 
me. 

account, 1 take into, rationem habeo 
{gen.). 

accuracy, hoith more, verius. (Iiitr. 
52.) 

accuse, I, accuse, are. 
accuse?', = he who accuses. (76. ) 
acctistomed, I am, soleo, ere, soli- 
tus. 

achievements, res gestae. 
achievements* 1 perforin, res gero, 
ere, gessi, gestum. 
acquire, J, ad-ipiscor, i, -eptus. 
(See 19.) 

acquit, I, absol-vo, ere, -vi, -utum. 
(306.) 

across, trans {acc.). 

act, I {behave), me gero, ere. 

act rightly, I, recte facio. 

act thus, 1 , liaec facio. 

action, by, agendo, aliquid (398) ; 

nom. agere (96, 99). 
ac^s, facta, n. jd- (61, b.) . 
address {xxzspeech), orati-o, -onis,/. 
address {the people), 1, verba (apud 
populum) facio. 
adequate, Justus. 




1 Rclinquo, I abandon, in neatral and general sense of “leaving;" desero, I quit a 
place or person where or with whom duty bids me stav ; desHtuo, I leave “ in the 
lurch ’’ one who witho^^t me will be unaided ; desum , 1 fail to be present where my 
presence is desirable or right ; deficio{ ab or acc.), “ I fail" or “fall oft" from," those 
whom 1 have hitl^erto stood by. 
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udminiatering the govemmenti rei age {time of Ufe)^ aet>aSy -atia, /. 
piiblicae procurativo, -onis, /. ; age {qf things)^ vetust-as, -atis, /. 
lempublicam gubemare. ape, old^ senect-us, -utis, /*. 

procurati-o, -onis,/. age^ qf that. (288, iii.) 
admire^ i, admiror, ari, ^ ^pe, those of his oim, aequales. 

advance, /, ‘ pro-cedo, €re, -cessi, (51, a.) 

-cessum ; pro-gredior, i, -^essua. age of , at the. (327.) 
advance in Learning, I, doctior fio. ^ aged, exactae afitatis. {ZOZ,phs. 1.) 
advanced {age), prov^cta (aetas). aggressive, !/ tahe the, ultrp arma 
(See 303, Ohs. 1.) bellum, infero. 

advanced In life or years. *(303, agitation, there is, treifidLatvLT. (218.) 

Obs. 1.) ago. (324.) 

advanced guard, primum agm-en, j agree with, I do not, pa rum {hut 
-inis, n. ] little) consen-tio, ire*, -si (cum). 

advantage, emolumentipn, n. agreed h'^ {all), it is, constat inter 

advantage, to your. (269, Ohs.) (acc ). 

advantage, what ? quid emolumenti? agreed on by, it is, con-v6nit, -vgnit, 
(294.) inter. 

adverse, adversus {adj,). agreement, an, pactum, n. 

advprsity, res adversae. agreement is come to, an, convfinit 

advice, against your, turn by pres. {impers.). 

part, of dissuadeo, ere. (See agreement with, I am in, conaen-tio, 
420, ii.) Ire, -si, -sum, cum {ahl.). 

advise, I, moneo. aid, auxilium, n. • 

cxdvocate of {peace), auctor. aid, I, opem fero {dat.). 

advocate of, I am an, suadeo, 5re, aid, I come to your, tibi subvenio. 

with acc. of thing. (See 247.) aid or assistance, I come to your 
advocate, I am your, te defendo, (Ea 32). (260, 1.) 

6re. *" aid, by your, opera tua, 

affair, res, rei,/. aim at, I, or I form aims, pet-o, 

affected {agitated), I am, 6re, -ivi, -ii (-isti), -Itum; ap- 

or, en, -motus. ' peto, 6re, etc. {trans.). 

affirmative, to reply in the. (162.) aim at {doing, etc.), J, or I make it 
afflict with, I, afficio, 6re. (288. ) my aim, id ago, egi, ut. (118. ) 
afraid. Jam, timeo. | alarmed, lam, timeo, ere. 

afraid of, 1 am, = I fear {2b), per- alarmed {anxious) for. Jam, metuo 
timesco, 6re, -timui {acc., or ne, {with dat., 248) 
ut, 138). Alexander, Alexan-der, -dri. 

after {prep.), post (acc.). (See alien {adj .), ^yLtemas. 

322, 323.) alien {subst.), peregrin-us, -i, m. 

after {with verbal subst. ), use quum. alike {adv.), juxta, pariter. 

(429.) alike. . . and; or ... as, sicut . , . 

again, rursus. (328,/.) ita ; vel . . . vel (p. 14, n.). 

again {with neg. ), postbac ; postea. j alive, I am, vivo, Sre. 

~~ again and again, saepe, saepissime. all, omnis, also cunctus, universus.' 
(57, a ; see also 633, c.) J all {things), n. pi. o/omn-is, -e. 

against, contra (acc.). all is lost, de summa re actum 

against {my wishes) = **in spite'ofj^ | est. 

(420, ii.) j allegiance, fid-es, -ei, /. 


1 Universi, all as a T^ody, opposed to Hnguli ; omnes, all without exception, opposed 
to funmo or to units ; cuncii, a stronger omnes, ‘^all together tmnis (sing ), every kind 
|}f ; cunctus (sing,), all as a whole, nearly = tvtus, the whole as opposed to a part. 
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aXUance vM\ 1 Tumhe^ societatem 
ineo ire, -ivi, -ii, cum. 
alloWy I {hi), per-mitto, fire, -miei, 
>missum {dat, 128, end), 
allow f 1 {grant) f concede, ^re. ^ 
alloWf 1 {coi\fe88f admit)^ fateor, 
§ri, fassus ; cc/h-cedo, 6re, -cessi. 
allow myself to^ f ugll not, non 
committam ut, (126, i . ) - 

allowed, I am, licet milii. (197^ 
alhwed, it is, admitted, or agreed 
on, constat [impers. ) ; allowed by, 
constat inter (acc.). (46, c.) 

ally, an, soci-us, -i, m. 
almost, fere,^ paene, prope. 
aloft, alte. 

alone in doing this, I am, solus or 
unus (529, h), hoc facio. (62.) 
along. (331, 5 and 21.) 
already, jam. 

also, quo(j[uo (Intr. 98) ; or {some- 
times), idem, idemque. (366, i.)* 
altars and hearths, arae atque foci. 
altering, 1 am *{intrans . ), mutor, 
ari. (21, a.) 
always, semper. 
ambassador, legat»us, -i, m, 
ambush, ambuscade, insidia^, f pi, 
amiss, secus. 
among, inter {acc.). 
ancestors, major-es, -um. (61, a, n.5.) 
ancient, pristinus,* vet-us, -eris ; 
vetustus, a, um, superl, vetus- 
tissimus ; antiquus. (See note.) ^^ 
and, et, »que, atque, ac (p. 14,* 
note ; see also 110). ^ 

a»cz4J, de integro. (328,/.) 
anger, ira,/. ; 1 cherish, suc-censeo, 
ere, -censui, -censum {dat.). 
angry with, I am, ira-soor, i, -tus 
{dat.). 

angry mood, iracundia, f. 
angry outcries. (See outcries . ) 
annihilate, I, del-eo, ere, -evi, 
-etum. 


announcement, cf, use nuntio, arc. 
(417, L) • 

another {a second), alt-er, gen. 
•erius. (868.) 

answer, I, fespon-d^o, Sre, -di, 
•sum. j 

answer, I make no, = 1 a/nswer 
nothing, (54 and 237.) • 

answer to, m. (331, i, h, and 2, c.) 
ant'umity {of a thing vetusi- 

asjj -atis, /. 

anxiety, soUicitiid-o, -inis,/ 
anxiety, free from, securus. 
anxious for, / feel, dif-fido, to, 
-fisusido/.). 

anxious w, I am, cupio, to {inf.), 
any {after negat . ), any one, anything, 
quisquam, quidquam, ullus. (See 
308.) 

any ? {impassioned interrogative), 
ecqui, ecquis. 

any longer, ultra. (See also 328, a. ) 
any man may, cujusvis est. (292, 

4.) 

anyone {in final and consec. clauses). 
(109.) 

anything {you please), quid vis, gen. 

cujusvis. (369. ) 
anywhere {after negat.), usquam. 
Apiolae, Apiolae, arum. 
apologise for^ I, veniam peto, with 
quod or gen. of participle, 
apparently. (64.) 
appeal to, I, obtestor, ari {acc . ) ; 
to you, not to, te obtestor, ari, ne. 
(See 118.)’ 

appeal to you, I solemnly, fidem 
tuam imploro, are, ut or ne. 
appeal to fear, to, deterr-eo, ere, 
-ui. (26. ) ' 

appear (seem), I, videor, eri, visus. 
(43.) 

applaud, I, plau-do, to, -si, -sum 
{dat.). * 

apprehension, met-us, -us, m. 


^ Fere {ferrae in Livy) is “ more or less," ** abgut ; ” paene, prope, less than but bor- 
dering on. Hence guod ievejit, as generally happens ; but, prope divinus, all Tmt divine, 
“heroic." ^ m ' - 

2 Antiquus, old and#no longer existing; vetusitem. and neut., often borrowed from 
vetustus), old and still existing. Thus domtts antxq^a, “what was long ago my hon\e 
do^nus {vetus or) vetusta, “ what^as long been my home mos antiquus, an old custom 

now obsolete ; veteri more, in accordance with long-established custom. Antimms zz 
“of the good old timts,” often used in praise. Priscus = ** old-fashioned," ** rarely 
seen now pristinus, simply “ arlier,” as opposed to “the present." 
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mpproach^ /, advento, are. aspect of affairs^ the^ rerum faci- 

approval for this^ I'*get your^ hoc es, -ei, f 

tibi probo. (247. ) aamilantSt = those who assail /ag- 

approved of {by you)^ it is, (tibi) gredior). (See 176.) 

probatur. , (258, ii.) gsaassin, sicari-us, -i, m, 

apt to, I am, =i 1 am wont, assault, 2. attach.) 

soleo. assemhle, to {int^ans.), con venire, 

arderCtly, vehement-er, -^us, -issime. assembly, ccgivent-us, -<is, 
ardour for, studium, n. (with gen.), assert, I (pretend), dictito, are. 

(•300. ) , ahert, I (as a fact), affirmo, are. 

argue, I, dis-sero, 6re, -serui. ' assert, I would. (149, i.) 
arighi, recte assert, I (maintain), vindico, are. 

aristocratic party, the, optimat-es^"' my country's freedom, 1, 

-um or -ium, m. pi. (See 61, a, patrian^ in libertatem vindico. 
and note.) « ^ assertors of (freedom), = those 

arm (one), braccliium, n. (alter- who have asserted, etc. (176.) 

um, 368). assist, I, adjuvo, are. (245.) 

armed, armatus. assistance, I bring you, tibi opem 

arms, arma, n. pi. fero. 

•armistice, an, indutiae,^. pi. assistance, 1 come to his, subvenio, 

army, exercit-us, -Us, m. ire, etc. (dat.). 

arrival, advent-us, -Us, m. assui'ed, I am. (240.) 

arrive (at), I, per-vSnio, ire, -vSni, Athenians, Atheniens-es, -ium. 

-ventum (ad with acc,). atone for, I, luo, ; poenas do 

a'&ow, 8agitta,yi (j/«^-). 

art, ars, artis, /. ’ attached to me, inei amantissimus. 

as, or as . so, sicut (with itain (302.) 

main clause) ; et . . . et. attach] I (general seme), ag-gredior, 

as (as though), tanquam. (496. ) -i, -gressus (acc. ) ; (a city or 

os (■==. whiis), dom. (180.) 1 place), oppuguo, are (see 24); 

as often as, quoties ; cum. (See (suddenly), ad-orior, iri, -ortus. 

192, 434.) attach, / (m vwrds), in-vehor, i, 

as regards, or as to (= about), de -vectus, in (acc.). 

(abl.). (332, 3.) attach, to (of a pestilence, panic), 

as to (free from care as to), ab inva-d6re, -si, -sum. 

(332, I, e) ; (from the side of, as attain to, / (= am'ive at), pervenio 
regards), ibid. ad. (19.) 

as to (inf.) (See 108.) attain to, I {= obtain), adipiscor. 

ascend the ihrom, /(see 17), rex (19.) 

fio, or regnum accipio. attempt, I, conor, ari ; id ago ut. 

ascertain, I, cog-nosco, 6re, -novi;; attempt (subst.). inceptum, n. ; 

-nitum ; certior fio. conat-us, -us, m. 

ascribe to you, I, tibi acceptum authority, potest-as, -atis. (See 
ref era. (See indebted to you. ) influence, note. ) 

ash (you), I (a otiestion), te rogoT^j avail myself of, I, utor, i, usus 
interrogo ; ex, aba, te quae-ro, (abl.). 

6re, -sivi. (See p. 167, note.'l avail with, I am of no, nihil valeo 
ask (you), I (request, leg), te rogo, apud. (331, 4, d.) 
oro, are ; aba te pet-o, fire, -ivi, \ avarice, avaritia, 

-ii, -itum (ut). (See 127, c.) avert from, I, prohib-eo, fire, -ui, 
ash for, I, posco, fire, poposci. -itumj ab. 

ask your opinion, I, te consul-o, avoid, J (a bur<len, etc.), de-fugio, 
fire, -ui, 4um. (248.) fire, -fugi. „ 
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avoids I {a danger), vito, are. 
avoid, to (s=m order not to, etc,). 

(101, ii. ; cf. 109. ) 
mavow, I, prae me fero. 
aware of, I am, or become, sen-ti», 
ire, -ai, -sum., 

• 

hacks, they turn their^terge, dant, 
dederunt. i 

hand, man-us, -us,/. • 

banish, 1, civitate pello, expello ; 
in exilium pello, 6re, pepuli, 
pulsum, or exigo, fire, exegi, ex- 
actum: banishment, exilium, 
hank, ripa,/. 

banquet, a, epul-ae, -arum,/. 
barbarian, a, barbar-ua, -i, m. 
barbarous, superl, of crudelis. 
(67, a.) 

base {adj.), turpis. 
baseness, turpitud-o,-inis, f. ; the 
baseness qf,=hoiv base it is. 
(174, €.) . 

battle, proelium, n. 
battle, in, in acie. 
bear, /, fero, ferre, tuli, latum. 
beautiful, pul-cher, -chrior,,-cherri- 
mus. (See Voc. 9, n.) 
because, quia, quod, etc. (Intr. 
69, d.) • 

become, I, fio, fieri, factus. 
becomes (twt), it, (nos) decet (234) ; 

or gen. with est. (291, Ohs. 4. ) 
befall, to, accl-d6re, -di {dot.), 
h^ore (adv.), antea ; antehac ; 

ante (322) ; {prep.), antei(acc.). 
before long, =■ soon or shortly, 
beg, 1, Togo, oro, etc. (See ask. ) 
begin, I, in-cipio, §re, -cepi, -cen- 
tum ; coepi (/ begin) {mostly 
modal), coeptum est (219) ; often 
expressed by imperf. tense (184) ; 
begin anew, redintegro, are 
(acc.) ; begin with. (832, i,f) 
beginning, the, initium, n. 
behalf of, on, pro {abl.). 
behave, I, me gero, fire, geasi, ges- 
tum {with adv.). (See 241.) 
behold, I, a-spiciq, fire,-spexi,-spe3- 
turn. - 

belief, a, opini-o, -onis,/ 


believe, I, cred«o, fire, •itum : 

with dot. trust. (248. ) 
belong to the class of, I, unua sum 
ex. (629,/) 

beneficial, salutaris; ptilis. 
benefit you, J, tibi prosum, pro- 
desse, profui. 

beseech, I, pro, are, (118.) * 
besiege, I {blockade), ob-sideo, fire, 
-^di, sessum ; (by agtual attack), 
oppugno, are. 
best, the very. (529, d.) 
btstow {these things on you), I, haeo 
tibi larg-ior, Iri, -itus. 
betake myself to, I, me cunfero ad.*“ 
betray, I, pro-do, fere, -didi, 
-ditum ; betrayers, = those who 
had betrayed. (See 175.) 
better, for the, in melius. 
better, it xvould have been, satius, 
melius fuit. (163.) 
betxveen. (331, lo.) 
bewail, I, comploro, are. 
bid, I, ju-beo, ere, -ssi, -ssum. 
( 120 .) • 
bidding, at the, jussu. (269, Ohs.) 
Bill, a, rogati-o,-onia, /. 
bind mysef, I, me obstrin-go, fire, 
•xi. 

black {metaph. of crime), simply 
tantus ; or tarn atrox. 
blame, culpa,/. 

blame, I, vitupero, are ; reprehen- 
do, fire, -di, -sum. 
blessing, a, bonum, n. (51, c.)' ’ 
blind, caecus, 
blockade, I. (See besiege.) 
blood, sangai-s, -nis, w. ; cru-or, 
oris, m.;^so much. (296, c.) 
bloodshed, caed-es, -is,/. 
bloody, cruentus. 

blow, a {metaph. ), calamit-as, -atis/. 
blunder, err-or, -oris, m. 
blush at, or for, I, me pudet, with 
inf. (202) or gen. (809). 
boast, I make a, glorior, ari. 
b%dy, the whole, universi. (880, b.) 

(See note under all.) 
body-guard, a, satell-es, -itis, m. 
boldly, audacter ; ferociter j qften 
adj. (61), ferox.^ 


1 Ferox is not #ised In the sense of “ ferocious It denotes hi^ spirit” carried tc 
excess. • 
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hooky a, lib-er, -ri, m, ^ 
horUy natus (nascor). * 
bom and hrotigJU up^ natus educa> 
tusque. 

hothy uterque \ ambo. (See 878. ) 
both , . . andy et . . . et, vel . . . 
vel (p. 14, n.). 

houndy I am {in dtUy) (p. 143, 
note). 

bow tOy I (fmtaph.)y obsequoc, i 

{da^. ), 

boyy pu-er, -eri. 

boy, from ay or from hoylioody a 
puero ; when used of more than 
onty a pueris. * 

boyhood y in. (63.) \ 

brand {you) with dishonoury /, 
ignominiae notam (tibi) in-uro, 
6re, -ussi, -ustum. 
brandishy 7, jacto, are. 
brave {adj. ), fort-is, -e ; adv. forti- 
ter. 

' brave the worsty 7, ultima ex-perior, 
ii^, -pertus. 

breaky I {metaph.), violo, are. \ 

break my word, /, fidem fallo, 6re, 
fefelli, falsum. 

break upy I {trans. ), dissipo, are. 
break upy I {intrans. ), disaipor,^ 
ari. 

breathing space. (899, Ohs. 2.) 
bribery y ambit-us, -us,^ m. 
brigandy ay latr-o, -onis, m, 
bringy /, duco, 6re, duxi, ductum. 
bring {you this), 7, hoc tibi af-fero, 
ferre, attuli,»allatum. 
bring hack word, /, renuntio, are. 
bring (a person) before you, 7, ad 
te ad-duco, 6re, etc. » 
bring credit to, = be creditable to. 
(260, 3 ) , , 
bring forward, I {a law), fero, 
ferre, tuli. 

bring hdp, 7, opem fero, ferre, 
etc. 

bring loss on you, I, tibi damnum 
in -fero, ferre, -tuli, illatum. t 
bring out {persons), /, pro-duco, 
6re. 

bring {cause) punishment to, (260, 

3 .) 


bring (my speech) to an end, /, 
dnem facio with gen. of gerund, 
bring under, I, facio, with gen. of 
jus (juris), or arbitrium. (See 
r290, Ohs.) 

bring up, I {of supplies, etc . ), sub- 
c ve-ho, fire, <xi, -ctum ; sup- 

►rto, are^ of soldiers, adduce, 

» 

of a message, I am the, 
nuntio, are. 
broad, latus. 
brother, frat-er, -ris. 
brought up { — bred), educatus 

(educo, are). 

bugbears, terrores, m. pi. ; terri- 
cula, n. pi. (Livy). 
burden {of administering), use res 
laboriosissima in appos. (222, 
Ohs.) 

burdensome, molestus ; gravis. 
business, the, res, rei,/. 
bviy sed ; vemm (emphatic), 
butcher, I, trucido, are. ^ 

bystander, bystanders, use adsto or 
circumsto. (See 71, 73, 175.) 

t 

calamity, calamit-as, -atis,/. 
call away, 1 , avoco, are 
call to me, /, ad me voco, convoco, 
are ; call to mind, see recall, 
called, I am, vocor, ari. (7. ) 
calm (adj,), tranquillus. 
calmly, aequo ammo. 
camp, castr-a, -orum, n. pi. 
campaign, = year, ann-us, -i, m. 
campaign was disastrous, was 
prosperous, res infeliciter (-is- 
sime), prospere, gesta est. 
can, I, possum, posse, potui. 
candid, liber. 

candidate for, I am a, pet-o, fire, 
-ivi, -ii, -Itum. (22, 23.) 

Cannae, of, Cannensis. (68.) 
cannot, I, nequ-eo, ire, -ivi, -ii. 
caprice, libid-o, -inis, f. 
care, cura,/. 
cgre, free from, sec urns, 
care to, I, volo, v?lle, volui. 
careful for {your sofeJby), I am, 
tibi caveo. (248.) 


1 4inibio, lit. “ I go round,” or “ I canvass Hence for illegal canvassing or Hribery, 
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carry across, 7, trausporto, are. 
(229, Obs.) 

carry on, /, = / wage, gero, 6re, 
gessi, gestum. 

carry out, I, exsequor ; conficio.| 
cairy out of the country, I, exporto, 

Carthage, C[K]arlhag-o, he. -ini. * 
case, in our, in nobis C^in m^*)J 
case, it is the, fit ut. (123.) / 

cast, I, conjicio, €re, etc. 
catch, I, capio. 
cause, a, causa, /. 
cause (loss), I, infero, f^rre, etc. 
cause (panic), I, injicio, fire, etc., 
with acc. and dat. 
cause of, I am the, per me fit ut, 
stat quominus. (131.) 
cause to be thrown open, 7. (See 7 
open.) 

caution, want of, temeritas, -atis, f 
caution, with, caut-e, -ius. 
cavalry, equit-es, -um, m. pi. 
cease, I, de-sino, 6re, -ivi, -ii, -itum ; 

or de-sisto, 6re, -stiti. 
certain, certus. 
certain (victory), exploratus. 
certain, a«, procerto. (24!), Ohs.) 
certain, 1 am, certo (adv.) scio, 
-ire. 

certainly (= 7 grant that), sane. 
centre of, the. (60.) 
centre (qf army), media (60) aci-es, 
-ei. 

centurion, centuri-o, -onis, m. 
chain (general term), vinculum, 
and ^0 fetters. 

Chance (personified), Fortuna, /. 
chance, by mere, forte ac casu. 
(268.) 


character, often turned ^as in Ex. 
22) by a dependent clause. (See 

174 .) 

character (naturaX), ingenium,^ n. 
character (good), virt-us, -utis, / 
(Seeno^.) * 

character (mode of life), mor-es, 
-um, m.^ (Seo?m^e.) • 
character, highest, optimi mores ; 
virtUB summa. 

chiSracter, of the same, as, talis, 

. . . qualis. (See 84. } 
characteristic of, it is the. (291, 
Ob6.4.) 

charge, a (of troops), impet-us, us,7w. 
charge, I make a, inva-do, ^^re, -8i> 
-sum (in) ; impetum facio (in). 
charged, I am (with), in crimen 
venio (gen.). 

charm (suhst. ), dulced-o, -inis, f. 
chastisement on, I inflict, animad- 
vert-o, €re, -i, in (acc.). 
check, 7 keep in* (temper, etc.), 
moderor, ari (249); (troops), con- 
tin-eo, ere, -ui. • 

cheer, a, clam-or, -oris, m. 
cheer, I am of good. ( 303, Ohs. 2.) 
cheer on, 7, nortor, ari ; adhortor. 
cheerful, hilaris.^ — 
cheerfully, facile. 
cherish, I, tueor, en.* 
choose to, "7 (or like), mihi libett 
(246.) 

choose (for), I, e-ligo, Sre, -legi, 
-lectum, (See 259, note.) 
chief, a (chiejlam), regul-us, -i. ‘ 

chi^ (chiqf man), a, prin-cepSa 
-cipis. 

child, a, pu-er, -eri. 
children (dffspring), liber-i, -orum, 
circumstance, res, rei, /. 
circumstarwes (I yield to), temp-us. 


change, I (trans . ), muto, commute, 
are (see 20, 21); (inirans.), 

mutor, ari. 

change of purpose, inconstantia, / 
change of sides, translti-o, -onis, 
/• 

channel, fretum, n. 


-ons, n. (292, 7.) 
citadel, arx, arcis,/ 
city, urb-s, -is, /. 
civilisation, I advance in, humani- 
or fio. 


1 Ing6niuin(ingi9no), “ natural gifts,* nwHstly used of intellectual as indoles of natural 
TnoraZ gil^s : ingeniuin moreague sometimes expresses the whole idea of “ character" 
as natural and acquired by .Habit. Ingenium often = “ abilities,*’ “genius," as distinct 
from indoles or virtus. It is never used In the plural of a single person : once Cicero 
Joins the two words, stimma ingenii indoks, “the highest natural gifts.” When 
*♦ character "=|^od character, virtus should be used. 
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cladm^ I have a, debeo. 
clamour /of*, /, flagito,*are (acc.). 
cloMf gen-us, -^ris, n. ; qf his clasSf 
sui generis. 

clear, certus ; manifestus. 
clear as, as, clari-or, -ns. (276.) 
clear, it is, appar-et, 6re, -nit (see 
46, c); or manifestum est. 
clear {myself) of, I, (me) purgo, 
are, de (306, Ohs,), or with abl. 

clemency, dementia, f. ; adj. de- 
mens. 

client, my, hie. (338, Ohs. 1.) 
CUtus, Clit-us, -i. « 

close (friend), superl, of amicus. 

(Bfi.) 

close, 1 {shut up), interdU"do, 6re, 
-si, -sum. 

close at hand, prope ; haud procul. 
close to. (331, 13 or 19.) 
closely resembling, use superl, of 
similis. 

clothing, vestit-us, ois, m. 
coash along, I, (nave) praeter-ve- 
hor, i, -vectus (acc.). With 
praetervehor, nave and equo are 
often omitted. 

cold {subst.), frig-us, -oris, n. 
colleague, collega, -ae, m. 
collision {with), I come inio, con-fligo, 
6re, -flixi, -flictum (cdm). 
colony, colonia,/. 
combination, in, conjuncti. 
comfort, commoda, n. pi. 
command {an army), /, praesum 
{dat., 251) ; duco. 
command myself, I, mihi impero, 
are. 

commander {of garrison. He . ), prae- 
fectus. (408.) 

commanders {general sense), := those 
who lead (duco). 

commenceyfient of, initium, n. or 
« part. pass, of incipio, (See 417, 

i*) 

commit, I {a crime), com-mittO| 
fire, etc. ; facio. 

commit a fault, I, pecco, are. (25.) 
common {belonging to many), com- 
munis ; common to you and me, 
communis tibi mecum. 


communicate to, I {^ I impart to), 
communico, are, cum. (258, iv.) 
community {civil), civit-as, -atis, f. 
companions, his, sui. (849, Obs,) 
copipare, /, con-fero, ferre (cum), 
compassion, misericordia, /. 
compel, I, cogo, 6 je, co6gi, coactum. 
^competent, I qm, = I am abUf 
con^tition for, contenti-o, •onis, 
^ {with gen., 300). 
complain, make complaints, I, 
queror, i, questus ; conqueror. 
compliments to, I pay, collaudo. (25.) 
comply witl^, I, ob-sequor {dat.). 
(See 253, i.) 

compulsion, under, coactus (cogo). 
comrades, his. (See companions.) 
conceal, /, cdo, are. (See 230.) 
concerning {prejx), de (abl.). 
concerns, it, pertinet (253, iv.) ad ; 
used with inf. 

condemn, I, condemno, are. (306, 
307.) 

condemnation, condehmati-o, -onis, 

/*. 

condign {punishment), gravissimus. 
condition {lot), fortuna, f. ; {teimt), 
condiA-o, -onis, condition of 
slavery. (58.) 

conduct myself {of soldiers), 1, rem 
gero. 

conference {with), I have a, col-lo- 
quor, i, -locutus, (cum). 
confess, I, fateor, eri, fassuS : con- 
fiteor, eri, -fessus. 
confidenf^e, fiducia, f. ; I put confi- 
dence in, con-fido, 6re, -nsus (282, 
Obs.) ; fidem (tibi) habeo. 
confiscate, I, publico, are. 
confusion, trepidati-o, -onis, /. 
confusion reigns, etc. ; use impers. 

pass, of trepido, are. (See 218.) 
congratulate you on this, I, hoc 
(acc . ), hanc rem, or ob nanc rem, 
or de hac re, tibi gratulor, ari. 
conquer, I, vinco, ^re, vici, victum. 
conqueror, the, vict-or, -oris, 
conscience, with a good, (See 64.) 
consciousness, sens-us, -us, m. 
consent {subst.), consens-us, -11 b, m. 
consent to, i {modal verb), volo. 
consider, I, arbity^or, ari. (See 
note under fancy.) 
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eonsiderationSf all, = everything, convinced of this, I am, qgcfeel, hoc 
(58,64.) mihi persif&aum httbeo. (240.) 

considering, ut in (482, v. h) ; com, frumentum, n, 
considering the greatness of, ut in Cories, Cortesi-us, -i, 
with tantus. (332, 5 , A.) I coat, 1, consto (280, Qba,)', costs too 
consist of, 1, consto, are, e, ex. much, it, nimio constat. 

consolation, is a gi’eat, magno estj council, a, consilium, n. 

solatio {dat.), ( 260 ^ 3 .) count, 1 {n%iinhpr), numero, ^re. 

conspire, I {against), conjuro, the count, I (= I hold), habec •, duoo. 

(contra) {acc . ). • coui^f among, 1. (240, Ohs, 2.) 

conspirator, turn hy qui with verb, countenance, vult-us, us, on. 

(176.) country {one*s), patria, f, (see 16, 

Constantinople, Conatantinopolis, a) ; {tlid), respublica. 

acc, -im, loc. -i. * * country {tero'itory), fin-es, -ium, m. 

constantly, semper or uunquam non . (See 16, a . ) 

constitution, the, respublica. (See country {as distinct from the town), 

292, Obs. and 7iote.) rus, ruris, n. (see 16, a) ; in the 

constitutional ; unconstitutional, e country, ruri. 

republica (332, 4 ) ; contra rem- countryman, civ-is, -is. 
publicam. courage, virt-us, -utis,/. ; constan- 

consul, cons-ul, -ulis. tia,/. ; fortitud-o, -inis,/. 

consulship, consulat-us, -us, m. courage, a man of. ( 68 , Obs.) 
consult, / ( = / psh the opinion of), courage, I shoiv. (241.) 

consul-o, 6 re, -ui, -turn (icii/t acc.). cotirage to, 1 have the,:=-I ven~ 
consult the good or interest of, I, ture (25) ; audeo, ere, ausus.* 
consulo, with dat. (See 248.) course, ! take this, haec facio ; banc 
consummate. (See statesmap. ) ' . rationem ineo. 

contemporary, a, aequalis. (51, o.) i course which, a, id quod. ( 6 'i.) 
contempt for, contemptus, -ils, court, the, judicium, n. 

{with gen., 300.) cover, I {with armies or fleets), in- 

contemptible, far from, baud (169, festum hqibeo. (240.) 

n.) contemnendus (393). coward, timidus, ignavus ; covxirds, 

content with, I am, contentus sum ignavi. 

{abl . ). cowardice, ignavia, /. ; timidit-as, 

contest, a, certam-en, inis, w. ; or -atis,/. 

use impers. pass, of certa, are. cowardly, ignavus ; timidus. 

(218.) crave for, /, desidero, are (acc.) 

continent, the, continen-s, -tis (sc. {mostly for what I have had and 
terra). have losQ ; in Ex. 48 B use 

contrary {adj.), contrarius. appeto, 6 re. 

contrary ^ 0 , contra quam. (491,5.) craving {pai'tic.) for, {with 

convenience, commoda, n. pi. gen.). (302.) 

conversation, I have, col-loquor, i, credible, it is scarcely, vix credi 
-locutus. potest. ( 200 , Obs.) • 

converse {with), I, colloquor, i (cum) credit, a, ov creditable, it is. ( 260 , 3 .) * 
{of two or more, inter se, 364). crime, a, facin-us, -oris, n. , ^ 
convinced, I am, am pei'suaded. ^lium, n. ; scelus,^ -eris, n. ; 

(See 122 , 6 .) ^ lictum, 71. (Seewo^e.) 

1 Scelus, a crime ; Offence against a fellow-creature, aSiKijfia ; also the guilt which 
causes overt crimes, aSida ; vMium, a fault, that which marks imperfection ^ peeocOum, 
a sin or offence which deserves blame or punishment ; delictum, an omission, or con- 
travention, of some (%uty ; jlugitium, a crime as a breach Cf duty towards oneself ; 
fadtiw, an act of ^einous crime (sometimes a great exploit) ; nequitia, wickedness in 
the sense of wtTrthlessness. ' 
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criimnaly stfseleratus. day, di-es^ -ei, m. 

crimmally, nefarie. * day after day. (828, c.) 

crieis, a, discrim-en, -inis, w. ; day h^ore, pridie. 

temp-us, oris, n. day before, of the, hesteraas. 

enticed momerd {mch a), use simply d^y,for the, in diem. 

tempus, or oocasio. day, in my, = in time {pi . ). 

cross, /, trajicio, 6re. Ao^ybreah, primajlux (lucis). 

crowd, *a, multitud-o, -inis, f. deadly {Itastih), infensus. * 
crowd, to [intrana.), congregari. dehdly {enemy). (See 66.) 

crowds, in. ^61.) c dedr, car-us, -ior, -issimus. 

crown {kingly), regnum, n. (See 17.) dear friends, homines amicissimi^ 
crown {circlet), corona,/. (224, Ohs. 2.) 

cruel, crudelis, e. death, mor-s, -tis,/ ; after his. (61.) 

crueUy, cnidel-iter, -ius, -issime. debt, aes • aliemim ; gen. aeria 

crudelit-as, -atis,/*; 1 show, alieni, n. 
saev-io, ire, -ii, itum. deceive, I, decipio, 6re. 

crush, I, op-primo, 6re, -pressi, decide {resolve), to, or on, I, statuo ; 
-pressum ; crushed {pass, part.), constituo. (46.) 
oppressiis. decide {pass judgment), I, or 7 

crushing {calamity), use tantus or decide on {a fact), judico, are. 

tantus tamque gravis. decide {let others, etc.) (146.) 

cry, 1 raise a, conclamo, are. decision, 1 come to a, decemo, 6re. 

cultivated, to be { ^ sought for), decision, depends o% my. (292, 9.) 

expetendus. declare {war), I, indi-co, 6re, -xi, 

cust^, a, mos, moria, m. -ctum. (263, ii.) 

cut off, I {destroy), ab-sumo, 6re, etc.Nj decline, 1 {trans.), detrecto, are. 
cut off {destroyed), I am, miQTQO,iro. decline ^to), 1 {modal), nolo. 

decree, I, de-cemo, 6re, -cr®vi, 
dagger, pugi-o, -onis, m. -cretum. 

daily, quotidie ; with comparatives decree, a, decretum, n. (See 61, h. ) 
and certain verbs, iiw dies. (See deed. (See 51, b. ) 

328, c.) ^ deep {of feelings), gravis. 

danger, periculum, n. deeper {impression). Seeimpresaion. 

danger was {cf), the. (138. ) defeat, clad-es, -is, f ; of Cannae, 

dangerous, periculosus. Cannensis {^j., 68). 

Danube, the, Danubius, m. defend^ /, defen-do, 6re, -di, -sum. 

dare, see venture: daring {adj.), defendant, the, iste. (838, Ohs.) 

audax. defiance of, in, contra, contra quam. 

daringly, audacit(act)-€r, -ius. (491, 6.) 

dark {metaph. applied to crime), defile, a, salt-us, -us, m. 

atrox. degrading, indignus {unmerited ) ; 

dark, 1 keep you in the, te celo, are humilis {abject). 

{acc., 230, or de; 281). delay {to), I, cunctor, ari. 

darkne^, tenebrae,/ pi. delay, by, gerund of cunctor. (99.) 

dart, a, jaculum, n, ; telum, n. delay, without, confestim. 
dash {of), , a, non nihil. (294.) delibercUe, I, delibero, are. 

info,/, me im-mitto,6re,-misi,t’7i. deliberation, need of. (286.) 
dash over, I {intrans., see 20, 21), deliberation, with, consult-o, -ius 
in-fundor, i, -fusus {dat.). ^ {adv.). . 

\date, temp-us, -oris, n. delightful^ jucunaus.^ 

1 Jucundus (jitvicundus), that which causeg joy or delight ; what s accept- 

able, deserves gratitude ; ista veritas efiamai Jucunda non est, wiM tamen grata cat. — 
(CilpERO.) • 
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363 


demand^ /, postulo,' are. (127, c.) despot^ domip-us, -i, 
demand {exact) this from you, I, deepoti&m, dominium, n. 
hoc tibi impero, are. destUubion, egeet-as, -atis, f. 

^demeanour, habit-us, -us, m. {sc, | destined, fatelis, e (see Voc. 3, 
corporis). • ».) ;/or or tc, ad. *(331, i, e.) 

denied this, Tam,Yioc{(ihl.)ca.veo,^ve, destiny, fatum, n. 

^denourifCe, 1 {uphrafd),m-cTepo,&Te,^ destroy, 1, exsci-ndo, 5ra, -di, 
-crepui; * ,» -ssum. • 

deny, 1, nego, arc. | destruction {general sense), exitinni, 

depart, I (= go away), ab-eo, ire, nf*, pernici-es, {nnassaere), 

•ii ; dis-cedo, €re, -cessi. intemeci-o, - onis, f. 

departure, 1 take my, (2B.) destruction of {tends to the), (See 

hilepend on, I, pendeo, ere, e, ex. 292, Ohs.) 
depends on you, this. (331, 15.) detach (troops), I, =^1 send, 

deplore, 1, deplore, are. detain, I, re-tineo, ere, -tinui. 

deprecate, 1, deprecor, ari. ^ determmeo?i,/,decerjio, 6re(*w/.,46). 

"^deprive of, I, privo, are (264) ; ad- ddraction, obtrectati-o, onis, f. 
imo, 6re, -emi, -emptum (243). detrimental, it is. (260, 3.) 
depth of, of the, use gen. (318, end.) devastate, I, vasto, are. 
depth of, such a, use tantus ; or eo devote myself to, I, operam do {dat.)\ 
with gen. (294, Ohs . ) or {stroiiger), m-cumbo, fire, 

descend, I, descend-o, fire, -i. -cubui, in. (263, iv.) 

desert, I, desef-o, fire, -ui, -turn; <0, studiosus (pen., 801, ii.). 

destitu-o, fire, -i. (See dictate terms to you, 1, leges ;bibi 

under abandon. ) imj^ono. 

deserter, transfttg-a, ae, m. dictator, dictat-or, -oris. 

desertion, use desero, fire. ^^17, i.) die, I, mor-ior, -i (-tuus est), vita • 
deserts, in accordance with his, excessit. (See Voc. 7, note.) 

(490, ii. 3. ) die out of, to (metaphor), ex-cldfire, 

deserve, I, mereor, mcritus ; also -cldi, e, ex. 

mere-o, fire, -ui. difference h^ween, there is this (331, 

deserve well of, I. (332, 3, g.) 10); there is all the, (92.) 

deservedly, merito. difference, it makes no, niliil interest 

deserving of , dignus. (286.) (103); tons, nostrS (310, i,}. 

design {mhst.), consilium, fi. ; by different, alius ; to, ac. (91 ; see 
design, or designedly (abl.) (268) ; also 92, and 370, 371.) 
consulto (adv.). different times, at, alius alio tem- 

desire, 1, am desirous to, c\vpio,lliTe, (071.) f 

ivi (ii) ; studeo, ere (in/.). v differently tf>, aliter ao. (491, h.) 
desire {8id>st.), — that which (you) difficult, difficilis. 

desire. (76.) difficulty in persuading, 1 find a, 

desire for, with little, parum appe- = I persuade this (illud) with 
tens {with gen,, 302). difficulty (aegre). ^ 

despair, T,deQpeTO,KTQ; of, de (abl.), difficulty, with, a^re ; vix ; diffi- * 
despatch, a, litterae, /. pi. culter, comp, dimeilius. 

desperately, atro-citer, -cius. din, strepit-us, -us, m. 

despicable. (See 276.) dft*e, wse tantus. 

despise, 1, contem-no, fire, -pai, directions, in both, utrimque ; in 
-ptum ; de-spicio, fire, -spexi, different, opposite, diversi. (61 ; 
-spectum. (See Voc. HO, note.) and see also 371, and caution,) 

— — 

1 Posoo, I “ oalJHor,** make a sharp, peremptory demand ; often used of what is un.tu8t 
pmtuU), I claim in accordance with, or as though in accordance with, what is right. 
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dimffectedp I arn^ male sentio. 
disagree with, /, disse j-tio, ire, -si 
ab <>r citm. 

disagretment on, dissensi-o, -onis,/. 
{with gen., ? 00 ). 

dimppear, I (=■/ am destroyed), 
ex-tinguor, i, -tinctus. 
disappoint, /I (332, 3 , h.) 
disapproval {expressed by clamour), 
acclamo, ^ r>re. (415, i.) , 

<iwa«<er,cas-ii 8 ,®-'n 8 , m. ; calamit-as, 
-atis, f, 

disastrous, most, use the adv., infeli- 
citer, -isaime. (218, Ohs.) 
discharge the duties of, /,*fung-or, 
i, -etna. (281.) 
discipline, diaciplina, /. 
discontinue, 1, inter-mitto, 6 re, 
misi. (See note under undon^ 
I leave . ) . 

discussion, In/, in, gerund of diaserev 
fire. (99.‘) 

.disdain to, I, dedignor, ari. 
diseg>se, a, morbus, i, m. 
disembark, I. (331, 24 , a.) 
disgrace, ignominia, /. 
disgraceful, turpis, e. (See 67.) 
disgraceful, it is. (260, 3 , and Obs. 
1 .) 

disheartened, 1 am. (See 118, 
example.) 

dishonour (subst. ), ignominia, f. 
dishonourable, inhonest-us ; adv., -e. 
dishonourable, it is. (260, 3 .) 
f^isUke, I somewhat, baud multum 
amo. 

disloyal, infidus. 
dismayed, lam, i)erterreor, eri. 
dismiss, I, dimitto, ere.* 
dispense with, I, careo, ere (284) ; 
or carere volo. 

disperse, to {intrans.), di-labi, -lap- 
sus. (See 20 .) 

displease; I, displiceo, gre {dcd.). 
"^disposed to [a quality), use compara- 
tive of adj. {57, b.) 

^dissatisfied with oneself, one is, sK.i 
poenitet. 

dissemble, I (=/ hide), disaimulo. 


distance, from a, e longinquo. 
distance from, 1 am at a, absum, 
( 318 .) 

distant, lon^nquus. 
distasteful, ingratus. 
distinction {mark ofi difference), dis- 
crim-en, -inis/'n. 

distinction i^nourable), b'on-os, 
Wis, m. 

distinguished {adj. ), praeclarus 
{sup., 224). 
district, ag-er, -ri, m. 
distrust, I, dif-fido, -fisus. 

(244, c.) 
ditch, fossa,/. 
divine, divinus. 
do, I, facio, ^re, feci, factum. 
doer, the, = he who committed, 
facio, cominitto. 
doom, fatum, n. 

doomed to, I am, destlnor, ari, 
with dat. or ad. 
doors, for-es, -uin, /, 

Doria, Doria, f. 

doubt, I am in (=7 doubt), dubito, 
are. 

down fnim, de {ahl.). 
down-trodden, afilictus. 
drag {to prison), I, tra-ho, i^re, -xi, 
-ctum, in. 

draw, I (=/ drag), traho, 6 re, 
draxo up, I {a law), scribo. 
draw up, I {soldiers), instru-o, 6 re, 
-xi, -ctum. 

dread, I, reformido, are, 
dreadful, atrox. 

dress, vest-is, -is,/. (303, Obs. 2.) 
drive from, I, ex-igo, Sre, -em, 
-actum ; pello, 6 re, pepuli, 
pulsum. 

drit^e on shore, to, ejicCre, ejeci, 
ejectum. 

drowned {metaph. of words). (332, 
6 , b.) 

dull, I, hebfito, are ; afficio. 
duration {its future), = how lasting 
(diuturnus) it will, or would, be. 

(174.) 

duty, it is my, deb|30. (198.) 

duty of, itfis the, use gen. (291.) 


1 Acclamo always in Cicero of disapproval ; In later writers, ofafiproval. 

2 Cams, properly an accident, that which falls out, is mostly used in a bad sense, as 
fnl8fci||tune or disaster ; but is not so strong a word as ccUamitas. * 
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iuiy {as opposed to expediency)^ encounter^ I {death)^ oppeto, ere, 
honest-as, -atis, /. ; or honesta, -ii, -ivi, 4tum ; m7,*exper-ior, 
n. pi, (51, c) iri, -tus. 

dwelling f domicilium, n. | end^ fin-is, -is?, m. {rarely/.), 

endanger ^ /, periclitor, ari {dep,), 
iS0each and ever^, unus quisque. endear cmr^ I, conor, liri. 

(629, <^*) . ! ^f*Aure. /, pei-foro, ferre, -tuli. 

each other ^ one another^ alius alium;*| enemy {private)^ inimipus. 
of two, alter alterum (see 8^1, enemy {putfUc), host-is. -is. 

iv.); inter se (364). | erwrqy, with some want of paulo 

eaf/er /or, cupidiis (^e7i., 301, i.). (i79) remissins. * 

eager to^ 1 am, gest-io, ire, -ii. eiigage (an ncmv), /, con-gredior, 

early manhood. (See manhood.) i, -gressus, cuin. 

earlier (ad??.), maturius^ engage in, f {=i I take jjart in), 

earZier </tan(=ftp/ore), ante. (331, 3.\ intersum 261); ai battle, pr&e^ 
earliest, =Jlrst. \ Hum committo, fere ; in conflict, 

■earnestly, magnopere. manus conser-o, ere, -ui, -turn. 

.earnestly implore, 1, oro atque Kn.gland{ihepeople),An^i.{^eoZ19.) 
obsecro (127, a). Notice double engrafted, insitiviis. 
phrase equivalent to English ad- enjoy, I, fru-or, i, -ctus (281) ; the 
verb. friendship of, amico uior (282) ; 

ears, with my own. {Z65, d.) praise, etc., flor-eo, ere, -ui 

earth, the, tell-ys, -uris,/. (ahl.). 

easy, facilis. ^'^joy happiness, I, beatus sum. 

easily (readily), facile ; nullo ne- enmity, inimicitia, /. • 

gotio (without ejfbrt). enormity, Hagitium, n. (See note 

echo with, to, person-are, -ui (ahl.). under crime. ) 
effect, I, efficio, fere. * . i enormous, such, tantiis. 

effect on, I have hid little, paru™ enough and to sjrare, satis super- 
valeo apud. quo (with (fen., 294). 

eight, octo (indecL). .. entail this noon you, /, hoc tibi in- 

eujhteenth. (630.) ^ or af-fero. (262.) 

either . . , or, aut , . . aut ; vel , . . enter, /, in-gredior, i, -gressus ; 

vel (p. 14, note). venio, ire, in. 

elected, I am, fi-o, -feri, factus. enter political life, /. (See politU 

eZo(/aence, elocjuentia,/. « cal life.) 

or, aut (p. 14, ?i. ). enterprise. (See M.) 

embark, I (intrans.), navem con* enthusiasm, alacrit-as, atis,/. 

scemi-o, fere, -i. entire innocence. (See innocence.) 

emergency, tem^^-ua, -oris, n.; in entirely, (with verbs, ^1) ’, for 

■ the present, see, for in, 273, Ohs., adjs., use supcrl. 

andiiov present, 337. entreat, 1, oro, are. (127, a.) 

emotion, with, commot-e, -ius. entreat for, earnestly, I, flagito. 

Emperor, Imperat-or, -oris. are. (127, d.) ^ 

empire, imperium, n. eTVtreaty, obsecrati-o, -onis,/ 

empty, inanis. entrust, I. (See intrust. ) 

enacted, I get (a law), per-fero, enumerate, I, enumero, are. 

-ferre, -tuli. envoy (embassy), legati-o, -onis,/. 

encamp, 1, castra pono, fere. • envy, 1, in- video, ere, -vidi, -visum 
encourage, 1, co«, or ad-hortor, ari (dat.), (See 6.) 

(acc, and ut, 118). * etjual to, use tantus . . . quantus. 

encouragement, y)ords of, adhor- (490, i.) 

tantis voxj. (415, c.) err, /, erro, errare. 
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error, err-or, -oris, m, ; or errare.* ca»7e, I am in^ or I endure, extilo, 
(M, 99.) , are. 

escape, I, ef-fumo, 6re, -ftilBfi. sum, esse, fui. (Intr.49,06«.) 

^tmlish, I, stabil-io, ire, -ivi. existence, tise sum (no Latin mhst ) ; 

estimate, I, aestimo, are, (305.) est Deus = Qod exists, 

^ eternal, sempifcemus. expect, I, expecto, are. 

^ evade {shirk), I, subterfugio, Sre expedient, utilis. '* 

(acc.j ; a law, legi fraudem iacioS^expediency, utilil?-as, -atis, /..* 
even, etiam ; quoque' (ewc/to) ; ' expenence, /,* exper-ior, iri, -tus. 
h^ore adj, , vel ; not even, ne . experience of life, rerum peritia, /. 

quidem. "^(Intr. 99.) ^ expmencec? (a^*. ), (rerum) peritus. 

even now {i.e. at the present time), (301, ii.) 

hodie. explain, I, expono, 6re, ^tc. 

evening, in the, vesperi. Sj exploit, res gesta. 

events, at all, certe. (6ee note expose, I {to danger, etc.), ob-jicio, 
under ) 6re. (263, ii.) 

ever {always), semper ; with negat. expose, I {confute), coargu-o, fire, -i. 

(= ai any time), unquam. express myself, to, ut dicam. (100, 

every {:=.all, pi.), omnia; every- note.) 

thing, omnia, n. pi. (63.) » extent. (174,6.) 

evident, it was, (satis) apparebat? extortion, res repetundae, f. pi. 

(46, c.) extreme, extremus. 

evil, an, incommodura, n. ; malum, extremely, use superl. of adj. 

n. (61, 6 extremity of, extremus {adj . ). (GO.) 

exacj from, i {make requisition of), exult in, I, exulto, are {abl.). 

impero, are, (247.) eye, ocul-us, -i, m. 

exact (punishment), I, sum-o, fire, eyes, with my own, ipse (366, d) ; 

-psi, ab, de or ex. h^orc our (332, 5, c). 

exasperate, I, irrlto, are. 

excellent, optimus, a, um (see 6^ /ace, / {meet), obviam eo, ire 
a) ; for use vnth proper noun or^ {dat. ). 

person see 224. face, I {put to the proof ), ex-perior, 

except to, nisi ut. iri, -pertus. 

exception, without, ^all. face, faci-es, ei, /. ; in the face of, 

excessive, nimius. in {withahl., 273, Ohs.) 

exchange for, /, muto, are ; per- fact, res, rei, /. 

muto, are. (See 280.) faction, a, facti-o, -onis,/. 

exclaim, I, ex- or con-clamo, are. fail, I {am wanting to), deficio, fire 
execrable {by), considered, execra- {used absolutely or with acc.) ; 

hiiiQ {with dot.), ' desum {dat., 261). (See note 

execution ( punishment), supplicium, under abandon. ) 

n. fain, I would; or I would fain have 

exertion, I make {some), (paulum) (c?o??e),velim,vellem. (See 149, i.) 

ad-nitor, i, -nisus. fair {adj . ), pulclier ; amoenus. 

, exertions, toils. (Voc. 9, no^c.) 

exhausted, fatigatus ; confectus ; I fair { = fair amount of), satis. 

am, ov become, fatigor, ari. (294.) 

exhort, I, hortor, ari. (118.) ' faith, good, fid-es, -ei, f. 

exile, an, ex-ul, -ulis. fc^jih in you, J put, fidem tibi 

eadle, I am driven into, in exilium habeo. 
pellor. (See banish.) fattiful, fi'delis, e, 

^ Errart, error genenlly, in the abstract ; error, an error or blunder. 
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fa% I {in baUle)t pereo, ire, ii. fawn npon^ It adulor, ari. (3113, 
fall into. It in-ciao, 6re, -oldi, in iii. ) , • 

(occ. ) ; or praecipito, are (fall featy met-us, -tis, m. ; tim-or, -oris, 
headUmg ) ; into ruiny corru-o, wi. 

6re, -i. /ear, 7,® metu-o, 6re, -i ; vereor, §ri, 

falleUt afflictus. verltus (see 138, 1S9) ; I feaVy or 

falls outy ity aceldit nt. have fears^ for, metuo with dcU. 


falls to {my) lot, *(866 lot.) 


fatae {of persons), mlind-ax, -a'^isyiyear for my safety, 7, saluti meae 
{of things), falsus ; fictus. ^ ^ dif-fido, ^re, -lisus. 

false to, I am, de-sum {dat., ibl). fecmting {suhst,), epulafe,/. pL 
(See note under abandon.) features, vult-us, -ils {smg.). 

falseLood, a, mendacium, n. f^^k I* sen-tio, ire, -si, -sum. 

faUeliood {abstract) ^mevLtiYi. (98, a.) feelings, anim-us, -i, m. 
falsehood, I tell a ; I apeak falsely, feMow-subjeci, cir-is, -is, m. 


ment-ior, iri, -itus. 
fame, gloria,/. 


(64.) 


ferocity {of an 
•atis, f. 


act), atrocit-as. 


family, farailia, f. ; his family, sui. fertile, fertilis, e. 


(349, Ohs.) 
family {adj . ), domesticus. 
famine, fam-es, -is,/. 
famous, praeclarus. (19.) 
fancy, I, puto, ^ are ; opinor, ari. 
far, by, multof (279.) 


fetters, catenae, /. pi. 
few, pauci, ae, a ; perpauci {very 
fero). 

fckle, l6vis. 
fictitious, fictus. 
field of battle, aci-es,® -ei, / 


^ I 7 F • 

far from {adv . ), parum. in the {in war), milijiiae, 

far removed from, alienus {superl.) ' opposed to domi. (312.) 


ab. 

fare {suhst,), vict-us, -us, m. 
fare, I, mihi evSnit {impers.). 
farmhouse, villa, / 
fatal, pernicios-us, -issimus; funes- 
tus. (Voc. 3, 7iote.) 

Fate, Fortuna {personified), 
father, pat-er, -ris, 
fatigue, lassitud-o, -inis,/. 
fault, culpa,/. 


fiercely {boldly), ferociter ; acriter, 
fifth, quintus. 

fight, I, pugno, are j a battle, 
praelium com-mitto, 6re, -misi, 
-missum. 

fill with {panic), I, in-cutio, 6re, 
-cussi, -cussum. (Ex. 53, note.) 
find, I, reper-io, ire, -i, -turn 
{by search) •, in-venio, ire, -veni, 
* -ventum {by chance), 
fault, I commit a, pecco, aift. (26. p fiml fault with, I, vitupero, are. 
favour {kindneas), a, beneficium, w. fine, pulcher. (Voc. 9, note.) 
favour, 7, fS,veo, ere, favi, fautum finish, I, con-ficio, 6re, -feci, -fec- 


{dat., 6). 

favour, I dt jou this, hoc {acc,, 
237) tibi gratificor, ari. 


favour, I win your, apud te gra- firm, constans. 


turn. 

fire and sword, ferrum et ign-is 
{abl. -i). (See Voc. 1, note.) 


tiam ineo, ire. 
favourable {suitable), idoneus. 


first {adv. ) ; first . . . then ; first . . , 
secondly, etc. (634, an3 Obs.) 


^ Puto, “ I incline to think,” “ I fancy,” “IiBuspect,” I think without having as yet 
Any Ml clearly reasoned grounds for thinking ; opinor, “I conjecture,” with still less 
clear grounds ; reor, rather “ I calculat#/’ “I come to a conclusion ; " arbitror, I form 
my own personal julgment ; censeo, I form and express a clear view or judgment. 

2 Timere, the feeling of fear, causing a wish to fly : metuere, the sense of danger, 
causing us to take precautions ; vcren, often, to look on with respect or awe. 

8 Ades, the edge or line of battle, often answers to the English “ field,” or even 
« battle.” 
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first of June, ike, kalendae Juniae 
(CSS) ; lythe (326)., 
first to, first who. (63.) 
five, qumqiie. 

fix {my eyes) on, I, defi-go, 6re, 
-xi, -xum, fn {acc.), ' 
flag, signum, n. 

Hank, a, lat-us, -^ris, ». ; in. (832, 
I, c.) 

flatter, I, assentor, ari. (263, i.) 
jleet, a, class'-is, -is,/. ‘ 

flight, io^, f. 

fling away, /, pro- or ab-jicio, 6re, 
-jeci, -jectum. 

flock (subst.), grex, gregi6, m 
flock together, to, congregari. 
flourishing, opuleiitus {use superl., 

67, a). 

flow down. I, de-fluo, Sre, -nuxi. 

fly, I, fugio, 6re, fugi. 

foe, host-ia, -is, m. 

follow, /, sequor, i, secutus ; 

follow up, insector, ari [acc . ). 
follow that, it does not, non idcirco. 
folly, stultitia, /. ; or use adj. 

stultus, (376.) 
food, vict-us, us, m. 
food, I get {of soldiers), frumentor, 
ari. 

food, I take, cibum capio. 
food, want of iuedia, / 

JooUsh, insipiens ; it is foolish., (231, 
Obs. 1.) 

foot of {a mountain) imus. (60.) 
foot-soldier, ped-es, itis. 
for ( prep. ), pro. (See 6 and 332, 7, b. ) 
for {conj.), nam ; enim (Intr. 98) ; 

quippe. (See also Intr. 66, e.) 
for some time {past), jamdudum. 
(181.) 

forage, I get, pabulor, an. 
force, vis,/, {ahl, vi). 
force of arms, by, vi et armis. 
force from, I, deturbo, are, de 
, (a6Z, ) ;/orce outof^wrenchfrom), 

extor-queo, ere, -si, -turn. (267.) 
forces (troops), copiae, /. pi. 
forefathers, major-es, -um. (Sie 
Voc. 2, n., and p. 63, note 5.) 
foreign, externus. 
foreigner, a {qpposed to civis), 
peregrin -us, -i, m 
f^i^emost, primus. 


foresee, I, praesentio ; pro-spicio, 
€re, -spexi, -spectum, pro-video, 
-vidi, -visum. (248.) 
forest, a, silva,/. 

foretell, I, praedl-co, fire, -xi, 
<»-ctum ; praesagio, ire. 
forget, I, obliviscor, i, oblitus {gen., 
" 308). I 

foTsgive, I, ignosco, fire, *-novi, 
-potum {dat., see 6) ; veniam 
do {dat. of Iverson, gen. of thing) ; 
or condono, are {dat. of person, 
acc. of thing). . 

forgotten, I become, or / am, in 
oblivionem vfinio, ire, veni. 
form line {of battle), 1, aciem 
instruo, fire, -xi, -ctum. 
former, pristinus (see note under 
ancient), often joined with ille. 
(339, i.) , 

formidable, formidaiidus (393) ; 

comp, magis formidandus. 
fortress, arx, arcis,/. 
fortunate, fel-ix, -less. 
fortunate, it was most, peroppor- 
tune accidit ut. (123.) 
fortune, fortuna, / ; fortunes, for- 
tunae, pL 

fortune, good, felicit-as, -atis,/. 
Fortune's favourites. (629, /. ) 
foul^ foedus. 
foully, nefarie. 

found, 1 {a colony), de-duco, fire, 
-duxi, -ductuni. 
fourteen, quattuordecim. 
fourth, quartus. 

free {ddj.), liber, a, um ; free 
from, vacuus (266) ; free from 
blame, extra culpam (331, 9) ; 
free from care, seciirus (19). 
free, I ; I give freedom to; or I set 
at liberty {from), libero, are, ab 
or ahl. (264) ; freed from, I am, 
liber or, ari, etc. 
freedom, libert-as, -atis, /. 
freedom, in, liber. (61.) 
fresh, recens. 

friend, amic-us, -i (51 a, and 66, 
,►256); close friend, amicissimus. 
friend here, my ) ^ our friend there, 
(338, Obs. 1 and 2.) 
friend, I make my, amicorum in 
numero habeo. (240, Obs, 2.) 
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frmndUnesfij benevolentia, /. 
friendship , amicitia, f. ; friendship 
of I enjoy the^ amico utor. (282. ) 
fronif a, ab [abL). (332, i.) 
froifity in^ a fronte (332, i, c) ; | 
adversua, adj (see 61) ; in the j 
frard of {^before), ante (331, 3). | 
fnelf J add {metdph.^, faces sub-* 
jicio, ^re (dat.) / 

fugitives f use pres. part, of fugi^. 
full {zs: the whole of)^ totus. (60.) 
full of, plenus [ahl.). 
funds, pecuniae, f. pi. 
funeral, fun-us, -eris, n. 
further, ultra. 

fury, ira, not furor. (Yoc. 0, 
note ; see also Ex. 62, note , ) 
fury, with the utmost, vehemen- 
tissime. 

future, the, futura, n, pi, (62, 

408.) 

future, in, ox for, the, in fnturura ; 
in posterum. (331, 24, h.) 

gain, emolumentum, n. ; utilit*as, 
-atis, (for) a source of gain, 
quaestui. (260, 3.) 
gain by, /, = it is profitable to me. 

(260, 3.) 

gained, partus (pario, peperi, 7 
produce). 

gallant, fortis {superl .) ; for usage 
with proper noun or word denot- 
ing a person, see 224. 
gallantly, fortiter. 
gallop, at full, equo concit^o. 
games, the, ludi, m. pi. 
ga,rrison. praesidium, n. 
gate, porta, f. 

gather {together), to {iutrans.), con- 
venire, -veni, -ventum ; congre- 
gari. (20. ) 

Gauls, the, Oall-i, -orum. 
gaze on, I, intu-eor, -eri. 
general, a, dux, ducis. 
general [adj. ), = of all. (69.) 
generally {believed), = by most men. 
generation, a, aet-as, -atis,/. 

Genoa, Genua,/. # 

gentle, mitis ; J mitissimi ingenii 
(303, i.); so gentle as (2ft4, Obs. 2). 
gentlemen of the jury, judices. 
gentleness, lei^t-as, -atis, /; I show 

2 


gentleness (241) ; such, tam or 
adeo mitii^ etc. > 

gently, leniter. 

German, a, German-us, -1. 

Germany, Germania, f. 
gesture, gest-us, -us, 
get over (dangrr ), I, fungor, i, -ctus, 
or defungor. (281, J 
get ready for. I, me paro, are, ad 
with gerund. (396. ) 
get%o, I. {See I reach.) 
give, I, do, dj\re, d5di, dktum ; a 
verdict, sentcjitiam dice, ^re ; a 
1 name, nomen in-do, ere, -didi, 
-ditum ; my uu^rd formally), 
fidem interpono, 6re. 
gladly, libciiter; or or//. , libens. 
(61.) 

globe, the, orbis terraruin, 771. 
glorious, praeclarus. 
glory, gloria,/ 

gluitony, g\\\u, f. {lit. the gullet), 
go away, I, ab-eo, ire, -ii, -iturus. 
go down to meet, J, obviam {dat.) 

descend-o, 6re, -i. , 

go out, I, ex-cedo, Cre, -cessi ; ex- 
eo, ire, -ivi, -ii {ahl. with of with^ 
out, e, ex). 

God, Be-us, -i, nom. pi. Di. 
gold, of, aureus, 
good fortune, I eijoy, felix sum. 
good name] existimati-o, -onis,/; 
fama, / 

good old times, (339, i.) 
good sense, pnidentia, /. 
good-will, benevolentia, /. 
goodness, virt-us, -utis, /, 
gossip, rumuscub, m. pi. {diminu^ 
tive of contempt), 
govern, /, praesum. (251.) 
government, the. (176.) 
governor {of city), praefect-us, -i. 
gradually, paulatim. 
grandfather, av-us, -i. ^ 

grandson, nepo-s, -tis. , 

gratitude, I show, ^atiam re-fero, 
-ttuli ; I feel, habeo. (98, h . ) 
grateful, gratus ; I am most grate- 
ful, maximam habeo gratiam. 
(98, h.) 

great, magnus, comp, major, superl. 
maximus ; great men, summi 
viri ; viii praestantissimL 

A 
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gre€t^r (= more of), plus. (294.) 
greatly, Aiagnopere ; ^ehementer ; 
Maxime ; with comparatives, 
mnlto. (279.) 

greatness of {your) debt = how much 
{you) owe (debeo). (174.) 

Greeks, the, Graec-i, -orum. 
greet, /, saluto, are. 
groans {angry), con^icium, n, 
{sing.), 

ground, on tfie, humi. (312. ) ^ 
ground, perilous, on which they 
stood, tale tempus ; tantum peri- 
culum. (See Ex. 62, note.) 
groundless, falsus. ^ 
grounds (= reason), causa, f; on 
grounds of, propter. (831, 19, 6.) 
grow, I, =: become, 
grudge against you, I have a, tibi 
succens-eo, ere, -ui. 
guard, a, custo-s, -dis, m, 
guard, off his, incautua. (61. ) 
guard, I, custod-io, ire, -ivi, -ii, 
-itum ; guard against, caveo, 
e^ie, cavi, cautum. (248.) 
guest, a, hosp-es, -itis. 
dux, dncis. 

guilt, scel-us, -eris, n, (See note 
under crime. ) 
guilty, nocen-s, -tis. 
guilty deed, a, facin-us, -oris, n. 

(See note under crimt. ) 
guilty, I find, condemno, are ; I am 
found, condemnor. 
guilty of I am {not), (non) id com- 
mitto ut. 

habit of I am in the, soleo, ere, 
solitus {inf). 

hackneyed, tritus, lit. well worn^’ 
(tero). 

hair, white, cani capilli {pi.), 
half as many, large, again. (635, d. ) 
halt, I, or come to a halt, con 
^ feiisto, ^re, -stiti. 
hand, a, man -us, -us, f. 
hand, I am at, ad-sum, -esse, -fui. 
hand in, I, af-fero, ferre. ^ 

hand over to, I, per-mitto, 6re, 
-misi. (128. ) 


handful of = so small a hamd of, 
hang hack, /, ceaso,' are. 
happens, it, accidit, 6re. (123.) 
happily (see 64), deorum benedcio 
or peropportune accidit. 
Uxvpiness, vitabeata ; beate vivere ; 

b^tum esse (S^, h) ; I enjoy 
r beatus sum. ’ 
hcsppy, beatus. 

haT^d pressed, I am, premor, i. 
hard to say, difficile dictu. (404.) 
hardly, vix. 

hardship, incommoduip, n. ; hard- 
ships, molestiae, j)l. 
harm, I do. {'^ee injure.) 
harsh, asper, asperior, asperrimus. 
harvest, mess-is, -is, f 
haste {subs.), celerit-as, -atis, f. ; 
there is need of haste, properato 
opus est. (See 286 and 416. ) 
hasten, I, propero, are; absolutely 
or with inf, ; contend-o, 6re. 
hate, I, od-i, -isse, -eram {perf 
with pres, meanifig) ; am hated, 
odio sum. (260, Ohs, 2.) 
hatred, odium, n, 
haughty, superbus. (67, a.) 
have ydu, I would, (149, i.) 
he himself, ipse (355) ; he (11, a, d; 

see Ex. 46). 
head, cap-ut, -itis, n. 
head of I am the, prae-sum, (251. ) 
headlong, prae-ceps, -cipitis {adj,), 
health, I am in good, valeo, 6re, -ui. 
heap {abuse) on you, I, te (male* 
dictjs) onero, are. 
hear, I, or hear (f, aud-io, ire, -ivi, 
-itum ; accipio, €re. 
heard of by, have been, (268, ii. ) 
hearing, in my, use abl, abs, , pres, 
partic. (420, ii.); without a hear 
mg (426). 

hearing, sense of aur-es, -ium, 
/. pi, 

heart {affections, spirit), anim-us, 
-i, m. ; {disposition), ingenium, n, 
heat, aest-us, -txs, m. 
h eaveagrqan, I, ingem-isco, 6re,-ui. 
Heaven {metaph.), Di immortales, 
(See 17.) H 


1 Cesao, I liang back from something which I have begun or buve to do ; difsro, I 
put off action, adjourn it to another time ; cunotor, I delay from cautkjn or indecision. 
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heaven and earthy 1 ap^al to, 
deorum homiutunque ndem im- 
plore. 

heavy, gravis ; or, in metapfhorieal 
sense only, laboriosus (use superl.. 
87, a). » 

o/*, summus.^ (60.) 
heir, the, haer-es, -edij 
kelp, I can (not). (187, i, j.) ^ 

help you, I, auxilio tibi 
(269, 360, i ) ; tibi opem fero. 
helplessness, in, in-ops, -opia (adj. ). 
(See 61. ) 

henceforth, jam. ^ 

herdsman, bubulc-us, -i, m. 
here, hie. 

here, I am, ad-sum, -esse, -fui. 
hesitate to, I, dubito, are, inf. 
(136, 5.) 

hidden, occultus. 

hide, I (by silence), dissimulo, are 
(p. 55, note). 

-igh, altus ; high hopes, (See 54.) 
high-spirited, ierox. (See note 
under boldly . ) 
highest, summua. 

highly (I honour), (See I honour.) 
hill, coll-is, -is, m. * 

himself, ipse, a, um, (366.) 
his, ejus ; illius ; suus. (See 11, c, 
d and e, and Pronouns i.) 
his oxm (enemy), sibi, or sui (66), 
ipse (inimicus). 

historian, rerum script-or, -oris. 
hoist (a flag), I, e-do, 6re, -didi, 
-ditum. • 

hold, I, obtin-eo, 6re, -ui (19) ; 
habeo. 

hold, I (think), duco, 6re, duxi, 
ductum ; hold (count) cls, habeo 
(240) ; habeo pro (240, Obs, 2). 
hold my pence, I, contic-esco, 6re, 
-ui. (See 17, Ohs.) 
home, at, domi (312) ; at his own 
home (316, iii.); from home (with 
verb of motion), domo (9, h) ; home 
(I return), domum (9, b). 


homesickness, suorum desiderium. 
homes and hmrths, for, pfo aris et 
focis. 

honest, probus. 
honesty, probit-as,^ -atis,/, 
honour (good faith), iid-es, 
honour (distinction), hon-os, -oris, m. 
honour (self-respect),, digmit^as, 
-atis, f. 

lix>nou. (as opposed to expediency), 
h^est-as, -atis, ^ * (61, c ; see 
note under honesty . ) 
honour, I pay (you), or / honour 
(you), honorem (tibi) habeo ; te 
in lionore habeo ; honour highly, 
in summo honore habeo. 
honour (with) I (publicly), omo, are 
(abl.) ; or pro-sequor, i, -secutus. 
honourable, honestus ; to he honour^ 
able (creditable to), honori esse. 
(260, 3.) 

hope for, I, spero, are. (23.) 
hopes, apes,® spei,/. ; I form hopes, 
spero. (64- ) 

horrified at, I am, per-horreaco, 
6re, -horrui. 

hospitality, rights of, jus hospitii. 
host, a (opp. to guest), hosp-es, -itiB,m. 
host, a, multitud-o, -inis,/. 
hostage, obs-es, -idis. 
hour, hora, /; of victory. (63.) 
house, in my*, apud me (331, 4, a ) ; 

domi meae (316, hi.). 
household, a, familia,/, 
how. (See 167, ii.) 
how (disgraceful, etc.) (260, Obs. 1.) 
how much (adv.), quantum. 
how much (with comparat. ), quanto. 
how often, quoties. (167, h. ) 
human, himianus ; or gen, pi, 
(/homo. (69.) 
human beings, homines. 
humble means, tenuis fortuna, 
humhU origin, of, humiJi loqo 
natus. ^ 

humour, I, gratificor, ari (daL), 
hundred thousand, a. (627.) 


1 Honestas is not “ lonesty,” but the abstract term for what is honourable (honestwn) 
jn a general sense. • 

* Spes is one of the few words in whicjh Latin goes further in forming an abstract 
noun than English : it is rarely used in the plural of the ** hopes ” of a single person, 
or even of many. ©Cf. ingenium, memoria. 
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kwrly /, con;jicio, fire, -j6ci, -jec- impression {of)^ opini-o, .-onis, f, 
tiun ; Htf in {acc ,), « imprisonment, vincula, n. pL 

hurry away from, I, avolo, are. improvident, improvidus. 
hurry to, I, conten«do, 6re, -di impulse, q/* its own, sua sponte. 

(ad) ; f estino, are. (See note under voluntarily, ) 

husband, vir* viri. httpunily, with, iinpuiie {adv. ), 

impute this to yoh as a fault, I, 
I, eg«. (See 11, a and h; also hoc tibi vi^-io ver-to, -ti, 

334.) *’ tt-sum ; cuipae do, dar^ dedi, 

^le {vain), vanus. ^atum. (280, 2 .) 

j/*, si. (See Conditional Clause! and in; in a time of, in {ahl.), (See 
171.) 332, 5 ; 273, Obs.) 

\f not , , . yet. (466, c. ) incapable of, I am {iporally), ab- 

ignorant of, I am, ignore,^ are horreo, ^ ere, ab ; alienissimus 
’ (^rarw. ); nescio, ire. ^ (174, e.) sum ab.* {See uriable.) 
ill, I am, aegroto, are. inclination, volunt-as, -atis, f, 

ill-starred, infelix, comp, infelicior. incline to think that, I, (169.) 

(67, h.) incompetence {ignorayice), inscitia,^, 

illusstrious, praeclarua {suj}erl.) ; inconsiderable {of danger), parum 
praestans {superl.). (67, a.) gravis. 

ill-will, malevolentia, f. inconsistent with, alienus ab. 

imagine, I {think), puto, are. (See incorruptibility, integrit-as, -atis,/. 

note under/ancty. ) increase, I {trans. ), au-geo, ere, -xi, 

imagine, I {conceive), animo con- -ctum. 

cipio, 6re. increase, I {intrans,), cresco, 6re, 

imitate, I, imitor, ari. crevi. 

immediately after. (332, i, g, or incur, /, incurro, Sre, in {acc.); 

831, 21 , c.) in(fbr loss, damnum capio, fire, 

immensely, quam plurimum. c6pi. 

impart {to), I, communico, are indebted to you for this, I am, hoc 
(cum). (253, iv.) tibi acceptum re-fero, -ferre, 

impiety, impiet-as, -atis,/, -tt\x\i{metaph.fromaccount-hooh), 

implore, I, obsecro, are. indecisive, an- ceps, -cipitis. 

importance of the matter, the, tanta /wdia, India,/.; an Indian, Jud-us, i. 

res. indict, I, reum * facio ; accuso. 

importance to me, it is of, meS. (30jp.) 

interest (310) ; of the utmost im- indictment, crim-en, -inis, n. 
portance to {-^iwith reference to), indifferent to, neglegens {with gen., 
(310, iii. and iv.) 301) ; / am indifferent to, parvi 

important, gravis. * or nihili (306) facio. 

impose upon you {conditions), I, tibi indignation, use indignor, ari. (416, 
impono, Sre. 6. ) 

impo8sible,iti8,OT itisquite. (125,/.) indispensable, 

impress {affect) you, I ; vfiake an individuals ; as individuals, singulL 
impression on you, te, or oftener (380, 6.) 

animum tuum, moveo or com- induced, I am, mihi persuadetur. 
move©, Sre, -movi, -motum ; (244, Ohs.) 

where more than one persort is indulge, I, indul-geo, Sre, -si {dat . ). 
implied, pi. animos. indulgence {forgiveness), venia, / 

1 Neaeio, ** I am absolutely ignorant of,” opposed to scio : ignoro, *'1 have not made 
myself acquainted with," opposed to novi; ilium ignoro (not m«8cio), I do not know 
hin> 
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inexperimctf use adj,, imperitus. 
(876, iii.). 

ir^falUbley oertissimus. 
infamous, I am declared, ignomiiiia 
notor, ari. I 

infant, infan-s, -tis. 
infantry, pedit-es, »um. 
inferior to. (278. ) • 

/, infestum haheo. (240. f 
inflict (loss) on {you), I (damno ie) 
afficio, 6 re. (283.) 
inflict death on you {ftdicially), I, 
morte te multo, are. 
inflict punishment on, •!, poeiiaa 
sum-o, 6 re, -psi, -ptum, de(a/»/.). 
influence, auctorit-aa,* -atia, /. 
influence with, I have {much, etc.). 



inhuman, inhumanus. 


injure, I, noc-oo, ere, -ui, «Jtum 
{dat.). 

injury {harm), damnum, n. (See 
note under urrony. ) 
innocence, entire, use superl. of 
innocens, and see 224, Ohs. 1. 
innocent, I am, extra culpa^i sum. 
(331, 9.) 

innoccTit, the, innocentes. (60.) 
inquire, I, quaero, €re, a or ex ; 
(te) Togo, inter-rogo, are (231, 
7 Wt€) ; percunctor, ari {acc.). 
inspiration, afflat-us, m, 
instantly, continue. 
instead of {doing, etc.), adeo non 
. . , ut ; non modo , . •. sed ; 
tantum abfuit ut . , . ut (124) ; 
or qunm posset, deberet (431, 
Obs . ). 

instigation, use auctor (424), or 
suadeo, moneo (420, ii.). 
institution, an, institutum. (61, h.) 
instrumentality, by your. (267, Obs.) 
insult, an, contumelia, y. 
intellect, men-s, -tis,/. 
intend to, I, useful, in -rus. (See 
14, c.) 

intent on, I am, do operam. (397.) 


intention of, with the. (I<i7.) 
intentiona lly, • consulto ; consilio. 
(268.) 

interest, gi*atia, f. (See note under 
influence. ) ^ 

interest (advantage), utilit-as, -atis, 
/. (51, c.) 

interest or fmterpsts of, I cbnsulf, 
consulo, 6 re with dat. (See 248.) 
inte^si of, in the, causS^ (290* Obs. ) 
interfere with, f, inter-venio, ire, 
veiii (dat.). 

interpose, I {intrans. ), = interfere, 
interposition, miraculous. (64.) 
interpreter, interpi-es, -etis. 
intervene, I, inter- venio, ire, -veni. 
interview with, I have an, con- 
venio, ire, -veni {trans., 24 and 
229) ; pol-loquor, i, -locutug 
(cum). 

intimate teims with, I live on. 

(282.) 

into, in. (331, 24 .) 

intolerable (to), almost, vix ferendus. 

(394 and 268, i.) • 

intrust, I, per-mitto, 6 re, -misi, 
-missum ; mando, are. (See 247 
and 128.) 

invade, I, bellum, or amia, in-fero, 
ferre, -tuli, illatum, in {acc., 331, 
24 , c). , 

invasion, use bellum infero {pass, 
part., 417, i.). 

invest {a city), I, circum-sedeo, ere 
{trans., 229). 

inveigh against, I. (331, 24 , c.) 
invent, I (fabricate), lingo, 6 re, 
finxi, fictum. 

inventor, ^ vent- or, -oris : fern. 

form inventr-ix, -icis. 
invite, I, invito, are. (331, 24 , b.) 
involved in, I am, versor, ari, in 
(ahJX 

involves, it (implies), habe^. 
irruption, an, incursi-o, -onis,/. 
island, insula,/. 

i8§ue, the, event-us, -us, m. ; but see 
174, d. 


1 Auctoritas, moral iiiflueifte as distinct from authority in the sense of jpower,* 
•potestcLs, legal or legitimate aiithority or power; imperium, military authority or 
power; potentia, '‘||>ower,” “might,” in a more general sense; reffntem, kingly or 
despotic power “ interest” with the powerful ; /avor, “popularity" with the 

masses. ^ 
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Mhmusy the, Istlim-U8, -i,/. 

Italy, Itata,/. « 

iUe^, ipse, a, um. (3S5.) 

January, Jar^uarius. (See Voc. l, 
note. ) 

javelin {Roman soldiers'), pihim, n. 
jealoui of you, I am, ti{>i m-rideo, 
Sre, -vidi. 

jexoel {metaph. ), res sufficient. (222, 
Obs.) \ 

join {you), I {intrans. ), me (tibi, or 
ad te), adjun-go, 6re, -xi, -ctum ; 
fhe ranks of, ad. 

journey, a, it-er, -ineria^ n. ; I am 
on a journey, iter facio. 
joy, laetitia, f ; sJiouts of joy, lae- 
tantium (laetor) clamor. (See 
CL6, h, and the caution.) 
joyful, laetus. 

judge, I {think), reor, ratus sum. 

(See note under fancy .) 
judgment {decision), judicium, n. 
judgment {'will), arbitrium, n. 
jtidgment {good), consilium, n. 
judgment is different, my, aliter 
judico. (54. ) 

June {month of), (mensis) Junius : 

first of, kalendae Juniae. (538.) 
juniors, juniores ; natu ininores. 
jumf {judges), judices. (Voc. 7, note 
. 2 -) 

just {odj.), Justus 

j'ost {lately), iiuperriine (nuper). 

jmt {then), jam turn. 

justification, causa, f. 

justly, jure. (See note uuder rightly. ) 

keenness, aci-es, -ei, f. {lit. edge), 
keep, 1 {promises), sto, stare, steti 
{ahl). 

keep {'within), I, contin-eo, fire, -ui 
(intra). 

keep ano^ous about, J, sollicitum 
‘ habeo de. (240. ) 
keep hack from, I, prohibeo, ere ; 

arceo, §re {ahl.). ^ 

keep in the dark, or secret, 2, celo, 
(230, 231.) 


keep my word, I, fidem prae>sto, 
are, -stiti. 

MU, I, inter-ficio, ^ 6re, -feci, -feotum; 

occl-do, ere, -di, -sum. 
k^nd deed, a, beneficium, n. ; offi- 
^cium, n. , 

of, every, opinis, e. 
kind of man,fhe, use qualis^* (174, 

kin^, of this, hujusmodi of the, cf 

that kind ; that kind of, ejusmodi. * 
(See 87.) 

kindly {adj.), benignua; humanus. 
kindly disposed te, bene-volus, -vol- 
entior, in. (265, Obs.) 
kindness, bonit-as, -atis,/.; {act of), 
beneficium, n. ; I return (see 
gratitude). 

king, rex, regis ; king^s, regius 
{adj., 58). 

knotv, I, scio, ira (a fact) ; novi, 
nosse, noveram (noram) (a per- 
son) ; notum habeo (188). 
knowledge {learning), doctrina,/'. 
knowledge, to, or within, my. (507.) 

lack, mihi deest. (261.) 
laden, onustus. 
laggard, a, ignavus. 
lamentAxtions, 1 make, lamentor, ari, 
land, terra, f. ; ag-er, ri, m. 
land, our {territory), agri nostrL 
(See country and 16, a. ) 
land on, I {trans.), ex-pono, 6re, 
-posui, -positum, in {c^l. ). 
landini'> of, the, partic. of expono, 
(417, i.) 

language {conversation) , serm-o, 
onis, m. 

language, I use this, haec loquor, 
i. (See 26 and 54.) 
large. (See great . ) 
last {to), the, ultimus. (62.) 
last {of past time), proximus ; for, 
or within, the last {days, etc.) 
(325, Obs.) 

last, at, tandem ; demum. 
lasting, diutumus. 

Ulfte {recent), recen-s, -tis. 


) ^ Intsrjloere, general word for to kill : oectdere, to kill with a weapon, as in war : 

necart, to put to death cruelly : truoidare, to murder inhumanly, te ** butcher.'* 
a Hi^tumodi, ^tunjwdi, etc., are constantly used contemptuously ; UU'is rarely so. 
88 B, n. 4.) ** , 
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late ' in Ufe^ jam senez (68) ; pro- 
vecta jam aetate (a6i a6«.). 
lait^ too {culv.), sero. 
lately f nuper, superL, nuperrime; 
hui lately, paulo ante. (27|, 
cardion. ) , 

launch against, im-mitto, ^re,J 
m{acc.). , 

law, a, lex, legis, f, (Ex. 9, n. 2.) 
lawful, legitimus. « 

lay before, I, defero, ferre, ad. 
lay down my arms, I {disband or 
surrender), ab armis dis-cedo, 6re, 
-oessi. • 

lay violent hands on myself, 1. 
(268, ii.) 

lay waste, /. (See ujoste. ) 
lazy, imavus. 

lead, 1, duco, 6re, duxi, ductum. 
lead a life, I. (237. ) 
lead across, or through, I, trans- 
duce, 6re, -duxi. (229, Obs,) 
lead back, I, reduce, 6re. 
lead out, I, educo, 6re. 
leadership. (424.) 
learn, I, disco, 6re, didloi. 
learn fresh {additional), I, a^-disco, 
Cre, -didici. 

doctrina ; hwt I advance 
in learning, dt^ctior fio ; and see 
279 for superior in leaming. 
least, at, 8?.item ; 1 at least, ego certe.^ 
leave, 1, or leave behind, re-linquo, 
Cre, -liqui, -lictum (see note 
under ahandon)-, (a place), ex- 
cedo, 6re, abl, or ex ; proficiscor, 
i, -fectus {a.hl., see 314); leave my 
country (264). 

leave you {free) to, 1. (197, Ohs, 2.) 
leave alone, I, missum, am, um, 
facio. (240. ) 

leave nothing, I (298, b); leave no- 
thing undone (137, i . ). 
leave, you have my, (331, i6, c.) 
left {adj.), sinist-er, -ra, -rum. 
legion, a, legi-o, -onis, f, 
leisure, otium, n,; at leisure, otiosus 
{adj,). 

Lemnos, Lemn-os, gen. -i. • 


less {adv,) minus ; less than {vnth 
numerals).* (318, Obso 
let {you), I, (tibi) tra-do, Ore, -didi, 
ditum with gerundive. (400.) 
ht slip, I {an opportimity), desom. 
( 2 « 1 .) 

Idler, a, litter-ae, -arum, f . ; from, 
a, ab. , • • 

level plain, planiti-es, 
levyj^suhst.), delect-us^ -us, m. ; I 
hold a levy, delectum habeo. 
levy contributkots on you, I, pecunias 
tibi impero, are. 
liar, a, mend-ax, -acis {adj.). 
liberties, libert-as, -atis, /i (sing.); 
^exemptions, immunitat-es, -um, 
/. pi. 

life, vita, y. 

lifetime, in his (61); in your father' s, 
^yovr father being alive (vivus), 
ahl. ahs. (424). 

like {adj. ), similis. (264, 265. ) 
likely to, use partic. in -rus. (14, c . ) 
line {of battle), aci-es, -ei, f. (see 
note under field); line of mdrch, 
agm-en, -inis, n. ; lines {fortified), 
munimenta, n. pi. ; line {metaph. 
for “ opinion ”), judicium, n. 
linger, 1, cunctor, ari. 
list of, 1 write a, per-scribo, 6re 
{trans.), , 

listen to, I, audio, ire. (23.) 
listen to, 1 {comply with or obey), 
obtemi>ero, are. (See obey, 
note) ; listen to prayer, exoror. 
literature, litterae, f. pi, 
little (see 63) ; little of, parum (294), 
live, I, vivo, fire, vixi, victum. 
load, I, onpro, are. 
load, a, 6n-us, -eris, n. 
locality, loc-a, -orum, n. 

Wty, praealtus. 

London, Londinium, n. 
long {in distance), longus^* in time, 
diutinus,* diuturnus. ' 

long {adv. ), diu, or jam diu ; long 
^ago, jampridem; long continued, 
diutinus ; long tried, spectatus. 
(57, a.) 


1 CerU, when it follows a word, means '‘at least, “ and ia equivalent to saltern, mere 
emphatic than quidem. 

s Diuturnus, Jpng, lasting, of long standing : diutinus long continuod, in a bad 
iiense, “wearisome. 
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\mgtr (ady,.)^ diutius ; no longer ^ or 
any longer {after h negative), 
jam or dmtius (328, a); how much 
longer ? quousqiae, or quousque 
tandem (15*}, Ohs. ) 
look at, /, specto, are (see note 
under see) j intueor, 6ri {‘perf, 
rare)\ * t 

look down on, 7, de-spicio, 6re, 
“Spexi, -sp^ctum {ty'ana.). ^ 
look for, 7, {wait for), expecto, are. 
(23.) 

look for {in vain), I, desidero, are. 
look forward to, I, provideo, ere 
{acc,). * 

look round for, 1 , circum-spicio, 6re, 
-spexi. (22, 23.) 
look icp at, I, suspicio, Sre. 
looked for, than 1 had, spe, or ex- 
pectatione, mea. (277.) 

ZoAC, 7, a-mitto, 6re, -misi, -missum. 
lose, I {op'portunity), de-sum, esse. 
(261.) 

lose heart, I, animo deficio, 6re ; 

of more than one person, animis. 
lose my labour I (= 7 effect nothing), 
nihil ago. 

lose time,, J, teinpus tero, 6re, trivi, 
tritum. 

lose the day, 7 (= 7 am conquered), 
vincor, i, victus. . 

loss, damnum, n. ; detrimentum, n. 
loss of, without the, use a-mitto, C^re. 

(425.) 

loss what to do, 7 am at a. (172. ) 

lost, all is, de sumnia re actum est. 
lot {metaph.), lot in l\fe, fortuna, f, 
lot, it falls to {my), (mihi)contingit d 

it is men's lot to, homi,nibua . . . 
ut. (123. ) 

love, I, di-ligo, Sre, -lexi, -lectum; 
amo,® are. 

lovely, p^lcherrimus. 
low, abj^ctus ; very low, infimus. 
(67, a.) 


low, or lowly, birth, ignobilitas, 
-atis, /. 

lowest wrt of, Imua. (60. ) 
loyal, ndelis. 
loyalty, fid-es, - 61 ,^*, 
luamry, luxuria,/! * 

♦ c 

'inad, 7 am {qedte), furo, 6reJ • (See 
voc. 6, n.) 

maSe, 1 am being, fio, fieri, factus. 
magnificent, praeclarissimus. 
magnitude, use quantus*. (174, a.) 
mainly, potissimum. 
maintain, 7% sustin-eo, ere, -ui. 
make, I, facio, ^^re, feci, factum j 
make war, irifero, ferre (263, ii. ) ; 
make my way, iter facio. 
make fast {hmd), 7, constri-ngo, 
6re, -nxi, -ctus. 

malice, malitia f malevolentia. 
Malta, Melita,/. 

man, vir, viri ; liom-o, -inis (for 
the difference p. 153> note, 
3) ; to a man (331, i.,f.). 
management, procuratio, -oni8,y! 
manhood, in quite early, admodum 
adolqscens. (63, and p. 63, note 3.) 
manifestly, = obviously. (64.) 
matikind, homines ; or genus hu- 
manum, 

manliness, with, viril-iter, -ius. 
manner, in this. (268 and Ohs . ) 
manner of life. (174, c . ) 
rhanners, mor-es, -um, rn. pi. 
many, mult-i, -ae, -a. 
marble^{adj. ), marmoreus. 
march, a, it-er, -ineris, n. 
march, 7, iter facio. 

Marseilles, Massilia, f. 
marsh, pal-us, -udis, /. 
mass, a, mol-es, -is,/. 
mass {of the people), vulg-us, -i, n. ; 

for dal. in vulgus, 264, note, 
massacre, caed-es, -is,/.; I am pre- 
sent at the, use gerundive. (417, ii. ) 


1 Contingit, ** happens ” by a natural process ; oftener, but not always, of what is 
desirable; aceidit, “happens/* “falls out," b)*^hanoe, often, but not always, of what 
is undesirable : um veiiit, “ falls within my experience : ’’ evenit,^* happens," “ turns 
out,” as the result of previous circumstances. c 

® Amare expresses greater warmth of feeling than diligere : it is “ to love passion- 
ately,” “to be enamoured of." ^ 

• Malevolentia, ill-will ; malitia, the same feeling shown in underhand attacks or 
soiiemes ; malignitas, ill-will shown in a desire to defraud, “ niggard l1j.esa.” 
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massacrei 7, trucido, are. (See kill. ) 
master^ a, domin-us, -i, m. 
mattery a, res, xaiyf. 
matters litthy ity parvi refert (310 at 
end) ; it matters noty nihil ref art 
{ibid . ). • 

mature lifey in, joAn adultus. (63.4 
May '{month of)y (nMinsis) 

(638. n.) 

mayy L (1^7 and Ohs.) 
mean {adj.). sordidus ; ahjectus. 
meaUy what ly yoUy etc. ; or lohat 
is the meaning (174) ofy quid mihi 
velim, tibi velis, 3tc^ (163). 
meansy by no, nequaqiiam ; haud- 
quaquam ; nullo modo ; mini me, 
meanSy by this. (268.) 
means, humble, tenuis fortuna. 
meantimey interea. 
meddle with, 7, at-tingo, 6re -tigi, 
-tactus. 

MedeSy the, Medi, -orum. 
meditate on, 7,.cogito, are de {ahl. ). 
meet, /, obviam fio {dat. ) ; 7 come, go, 
go down, to meet, obviam venio, 
ire ; eo, ire ; deacendo, €re. 
meet, 1 {endure), ex-per^^r,' iri, 
-pertus. 

meet {doom), 1, ob-eo, ire, -ii {acc.). 
meet {together) at, to, conv6nire ad. 

(331, i. c. ) 

member of the nation, or state, civ-is, 
“is, m. 

memory, memoria, 
menace {with), I, denuiitio, are 
{acc. of thing, dat. of person) • 
for menaces use gerund. (99.) 
mention, I, mentionem facio (f/ew,). 
mention, not to, ne dicam. (100, 
note . ) 

merchant vessel, navis oneraria. 
mercy, misericordia, f. ; 1 place 
myself enth'cly at your, totum 
me tibi trado ac permitto. 
mere {from the), ipse {use ahl. of 
cause, or propter ; see also 366, 
c): merely, — only: ^^mere and 
^‘merely ** are often expressed by 
emphatic orde% simply. * 

message, a, nuniSum, to.* 
messenger, nunti-us, -i, m. 
method, rati-o, -•nis,/. 
mid-day, mei%di-es, -ei, m. 


middle of, midst qf. (Sf.) 
midst of, inHhe. (332, 5 , h.) 
mighty, superl. qf magnus, 

Milan, Mediolanum, n. 
mile, a, mille, pi. ipilia, sc. pas- 
suarn (1000 paces of 5 feet), 
mind, animus, *i, m. ; (= intellect), 
men-8, #tis, f ; his wholt mind, 
=:all that he thinks (sintio, ire), 
mi^d {verb imperat.), j.ac, cura, ut. 
(141.) 

mind, I am out of my, insan-io, 
ire, -ivi, “ii. (See 26.) 
mind, I am of one {with), con- 
sentio, ire, “Sensi (cum). 
minglewith, I{intran$. ),im-mistieor, 
(20), eri, -mixtus {dat.). 
mingled . . . omd, et . . . et. 
miracidoys interposition, by a. 
(64.) 

miserable, mia-er, -era, -erum. 
mislead, 7, decipio, 6re, etc. 
missile, a, telum, to, 
missing, lam, desideror, ari. 
mistake, a, err-or, -oris, m.J in, 
gen. (300. ) 

mistake, 1 make a ; am mistaken, 
erro, are. 

Mitkridates, Mithridat-es, -is. 
mob, multitud-o, -inis, f 
mode, rati-o, -onia,/’. 
moderate {not too gi'eat), modicus ; 

mediocris {^^ middling ”), 
moment when, at tlte. (433.) 
money, pecunia,/’. 
monstrous {wicked), nefarius. 
monument, monumentum, to, 
moon, luna,/". 
morals, m^r-es, -um, m. 
more {adv. ), plus ; magis : as suhst, 
(294), plus, n. pi. (64) plura ; 
mo7'e than ( = rather than), magis 
quam ; more than once, see once, 
more {never), posthac. • 
moreover, praeterea. 
morning, in the, mane {adv.). 
morrow, the {still in futw'e), dies 
crastinus ; on the morrow [of a 
past date), die postero. 
mortal {wound), morti-fer, -fera, 
-ferum. (18, 19.) 

most {used Iwsely in comparing two 
only), plus. (See more.) 
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mo9t mm, plerique. 

frcm, or wUhy* a, use ob 
(881, 14 ) and causa, f, ; my only 
motive is (483, Ohs,), (See also 

mount upf 1 , ascend-o, fire, -i. 
mountain, mon-s, -tis, m. 
moun^fally, maestus. (6J.) 
rnotUh, in every one's, (257. ) 
move, 1 {intrans.), moveor, e^, 
motus. (2tf. ) 

muck, multus, a, um ; as subst. (see 
63) ; = much of (294) ; with com^ 
parat., multo (279). 
mmtUude, multitud-o, -inis,/. 
murder, a, caed-es, -is, /. 
murder, I, neco, are. 
murderer. (See 176.) 
must he, use part, in -dus. (198, 
iii.) 

mutiny, sediti-o, -onis, f, 
my, mens. (See 11 , c.) 
myself {emphatic), ipse (366, d) ; 
{reflexive), me, me ipsum (366, 
ii. for myself, eco, or equidem 
(11, a, and 334, i.). 

name, a, nom-en, -inis, n. ; in name 
[nominally). (274. ) 
name, good, fama,/. 

Naples, Neapol-is, -is, Igc. -i. 
Narhonne, Narbo, -onis, m. 
nation, popiil-us, -i, y/i. ; civit-as, 
-atis,^, or civ-es, -ium ; respub- 
lica. (See 19, and Voc. 2 , n.) 
^national, communis ; or gen, of 
respublica. (58.) 
national cause, the, respublica ; 

communis rei p. causa. 
natural powers, natura,^'., and see 
note under character, 
naturally {hy nature), natura. 
naiure, use qualisor quis. (174, h.) 
native land, or country (see 16, a) ; 

* I leave my, patriS cedo (264). 
nearly, prope, paene. (See note 
under almost. ) ^ 

necessary, necessarius ; is necessary. 
(See 286. ) 

necessaries [of life). (286. ) 
necessity { — emergency), temp-us, 
-oris, n. 

need qf; is needed, eU. , opus. (286.) 


needs must, necesse est. (201, and 
p. 144, note,) 

neglect, /, negle-go, 6re, -xi, -ctum. - 
neighbour {actual), vicin-us, -i ; in 
sense of ‘ ^fellow man, "or** men, ” 
alter; ceteri. (SJ2.) 

T^eighhouring, fini^mus. 
neither . , . noji^, neque . . . neque. 
neither of the two. (340, ii. ) 
neve%^ nunquam ; and never, nec 
unquam. (110. ) 
new, novus. 

news of, the, use nuntio, are (417 
i. ) ; news Jyas been brought (46, a) , 
next, the, proximus ; insequen-s, 
-tis ; next {day), posterus ; or (on 
the), postridie {adv,). 
next to {prep.). (331, 21 , c.) 
niceties {of argument ) , argutiae, fph 
night, nox, noctis, /. 
nineteen, undeviginti. (627.) 
ninety-second. (See 530 and 631.) 
no (162); I say or answer ** no;" 
nego, are. 

no, none [adj.), nullus. 
no {not) more {adv.) than, nihilo 
magis quam. 

710 one, none, nemo, gen. nullius 
(see 223, note ) ; and no one, none. 
nec quisquam (110). 
no sooner . . . than, ubi i)rimuni ; 

simul atque. (428. ) 
noble {morally), praeclarus (p. 63, 
note 4) ; pulcherrimiis (67, a) ; 
for usage with proper nouns and 
persoTiS see 224. 
nobles. (51, a, and note.) 
noon, noon<lay. (See mid-day.) 
nor, neque ; in final clauses, neu, 
7iot yet, nondum. 
nothing, nihil. 

now, jam {—by this time, can he 
used of the past) ; nunc {at the 
present, at the moment of speah 
ing) ; hodie [to-day), 
now . . , long, jamdiu ; jampridem. 
(181.) 

now . . . now, modo . . . modo. 
member {proportion or part), par-s, 
-tis,/ ^ i 

number of, the {interrcg.). (174, a.) 
numbers, great, mplti ; complures ; 
superior, mnltitudio. -inis,/. 
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rvwmerouSt moret plurea ; sttch 
numerous^ tot. 

oath, jusjurandtim, jurisjurandi, n. 
obedient to, I am, = obey. . 

obey, I, par-eo^^ 6re, -ui {dat., 5) ; 
obtempero, SkT%[dat. ) ; the order^ 
o/*/dicto audiena sjim {dat. ).^ 
'^object, /, recuso, are (136, a); i do 
not (131). ^ I 

object {mbst.), objects, (see 64); object 
of unpopularity with you, 1 am, 
invidia fiagro, are, apud vos. 
^.obligation, 1 am under, gratiam 
debeo. (98, b.) 
obstacle, (id) c^uod obstat. 
obstinate, pertm-ax, comp, -acior. 
obtain, I, adipiscor,^ i, adeptus ; 
con-seqiior, i, -secutus (18, 19) ; 
a request, impetro, are. 
obviously. (64.) 

occasion, on that, tam. (Intr. 19.) 
occupy, I {}iol4)> ten-eo, ere, -ui. 
ocean, ocean-us, -i, m. 
off {at a distance of), I am, absiim. 
(318.) 

offence, an, peccatum, n. J^408.) 
offend, I {annoy), offen-do, 6re, -di, 
-sum. (246. ) 

offer, I, de-fero, -ferre, -tuli, -latum ; 
offer {terms), fcro. 

office, magistrat-us, -us (18, 19) ; I 
am in, in magistratu sum ; I 
hold, m. habeo ; obtineo. 
officers, the {military), tribuni (mili- 
tum) centurionesque. • 
often, saepe ; so often, toties. 
old. (See ancient, and note. ) 
old age, senect-us, -utis, ; in my. 
(63.) 

old man, sen-ex, -is. 
old-world, old-fashioned, priscus ; 
antiquus. (See note under 
ancient . ) 


oldest, natu maximus. ^ 
once, semel^ often exp. by tense of 
verb (471, note ) ; more than once, 
semel ac saepitis. (633, c.) 
once (formerly), quqpdam; olim.* 
once, at [immediately), statim. 
once, at {at the same time), ttse idem. 

(368, i.^ • • 

one {numeral), unus ; cf ex ^629, e) ; 
^ne of the best (62J, d] * one or 
two; one, two, several. (629, p.) 
one {indeffnitt ), one who (see 72), 
one so (224, Obs. 2). 
one, not, nemo (223, 7iote), ne unus 
quidem (629, a), 
one, . . . the other. (368.) 
one and all, cuncti (see under all) ; 

omnes {placed last), 
one by om, singuli. (380, h.) 
one day *( = at some time or other), 
aliquando. ( See note under once . ) 
one thing . . . another, it is. (92.) 
only, solum, modo, tantum {placed 
after the word qualified) ; this and 
only this (347, example ) ; not only, 
non solum, non modo. 
onset, impet-us, -us, m. 
open, I ; throw open; open wide; 
cause to be opened, pate-facio, fere, 
-feci, -factum. 

open, to he^ patere {710 fut. in -rus 
193, iii. ). 

ox>en to question, is, = can be doubted, 
dubitari potest. 
opening, first possible. {377. ) 
openly, palam. 

opinion, good, existimati-o, -onis, 

/.. 

opinion on, your, — what you think 
of (censeo, ere, de). 
opponent, 1 am. an. See 1 oppose, 
opportunity, occasi-o, -onis, f. ; 
facult-as, -atis, f. ; first possible. 
(377.) 


1 Pareo, the general word for ** I obey,” apjdied often to habitual obedience of any 
kind : ohUmptro, I obey as from a sense of ceason and right ; oboedw, 1 obey a single 
command ; obseguor, ** 1 comply with,” ‘*I suit myself to ; ” dicto audiens sum, I render 
implicit obedience, as that of a soldierli 

* Nandscor, I ol^in, often without effort, by circumstances or chance ; consequor, 1 
obtain a thing which 1 follow after as a good ; adipiscor. I obtain after effort r impetro, 
by entreaty. 

* Olim (Ule, die), at a distant point, in the past or (sometimes) in the future ; mondam 
(quidam), only nf the past, and generally during some space of time in the past ; 
aliquando. at some time or other, past, present or future, opposed to “ never.” 
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oppose^ /, acjversor, ari {dat,^ 244^ b); 

oVsto, are, -stiti (253^ i.). 
opposite to. (331, 2 . ) 
opposition^ in spite of your^ use 
partic. of adversor, ari. (420, ii.) 
oppress, /, vexo, are. (19.) 
oppressive, iniqiius. 
or, aut, vel (see p. 14, notc) \ in final 
and consec. clauses, 103, 110 ; 
interrog., IfiO, 160 ; 168, and OH. 
orator, orat-or, -oris. 
order, I, jubeo, ere, iussi, jussum. 
( 120 , 128.) 

orders, jussa, n. pi. (61, h.) 
orders, I give, impero, afe ; edico, 
6 re, etc. (127, 6 , and 128.) 
origin {extraction), gen-us, -eris, n . ; 
- of humble origin, humili loco 
natus. 

originally {sprung), {^eo sprung.) 
.orphan, orbus, a, um. 
other, the {of two), ille (339, iv.) ; 
alter (368) ; others, alii, or { = other 
men, the rest) ceteri (372) ; it is 
for, use gen. (291, Ohs. 4). 
other mens, or persond, alienus 
{ad)., 68 ). 
ought, 1. (198.) 

our, nost-er, -ra, -rum. 
our men, nostri. (60.) 
out of, e, ex (332, 5 ), or de {abl.). 
outcries, angry, maledicta, n. pi. 

' (408.) 

outdo, 1 {far), (facile) vinco, - 6 re, 
supero, are. 

outnumber, we, plures sumus quam. 
outrage on, the, use gerundive or 
partic. of violo. (417, ii. or i.) 
outside {the city). (311, Qbs.) 
outstrip, I, = outdo, 
over {more than), plus. (318, Obs. ). 
over with, all. (332, 3 , d. ) 
over-reach, /, circum-venio, ire, 
-vSni. *(229.) 

overwhelm, I, obru-o, ^re, -i, -turn ; 

op-primo, ^re, -pressi, -pressum. 
owe, j, debeo, ere. « 

owing to, propter (acc., 331, 20 , h). 
oum, his, suus ( 11 , c); myovm, meus. 

pacify, I, placo, are. 
pain, dol-or, -oris, m. 
pai^^l, is. (260, 3 .) 


palace, dom-us, -us, f. ; the hinges, 
domus regia. (68. ) 
panic, pav-or, -oris, m. 
pardon, /, ig-nosco, 6 re, -novi, 
ipotum {dat., 6 ) ; pardon {you) 
for {this) , hoc tibi condono, are 
i (247) ; I wish yau pardoned ; tibi 
ignotum vo?o (240, Ohs. l]r; by 
pardoning, gerund o/ignoscb (99). 
parM, paren-s, -tis. 
park (pleasure grounds), borti, m. 
pi 

Parliament = Senate. * 

part, for *my, equidem. (See 
also 334, i.) 

part, it is our. (291, Ohs. 2.) 
part, the greater, pleri(]ue. 
part from, I, discedo, 6 re, ab. 
part in, I take, me im-misceo, grej-^*' 
-miscui, -mixtum {dat . ) ; a battle, 
intersum {dai . ) ; ptolitifs, attingo. “ 
part in, without, exper-s, -tis {gen. , ' 
301, ii.). i 

partly, partim. 

party, the {popular), pars, -tis, and 
see pogmlar and aristocratic, 
party, ove . . , the other, (340, iii. ) 
pass {a law), /, perfero, ferre. 

2 )as 8 {time), I, dego, 6 re, degi ; ago, 
6 re. 

pass, to {intrans., of intervals of 
time), inter- cede*' re, -cessit. 
pass by, /, praeter-eo, ire, -ii. 
pas»io7i {anger), ira, f. 
passionate, iracundus. y> 

passiondleness, iraciindia, f. 
past {adj. ), jmaeteritus ; the past, I 
praeterita (62) ; tempus prae- 
teritum. 
pathless, invius. 

patience, with, aequo animo, or 
patienter. 

patriot, true jiatriot, bonus civis ; 
civis optimus ; patriots, every 
patriot, all hue patriots ; optimus . 
quisque (376, and note ) ; best 
patriot, optimus civis. ^ 
pan attention to, I, ration^m habeo 
{with gen, ) ; pay {you) honour ; 
honorem*. (tibi) liabeo ; pay my 
respects to, saluto, are (acc. ) ; 
pay the penalty^ (243, and see 
penalty), ^ 
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peace^ pax, pacis,/. 

peace {of mind)y securit-as, -atis,/. 

peculiarity ^ specml^ proprium, n, 

(256.) 

pewxXty^ poena, y.; supplicium, ??.; 

1 pay the penalty oj^ poenaa^do 

{gen , ). (See iy>te under punish^- 
rmnt, ) ^ ^ 

people {=men), homines; a people 
{ = nation) f p5pul-iis, *i, m, | 
perceive, J, intel-lego, ^‘re, -lexi, 
-lectum. (19. ) 

^perhaps, nescio an (see 169), or 
hand scio an {the latter should 
always he ^ised before an adj, 
when no verb is expressed ) ; for- 
tasse ; forsitan (170). 
perilous, periculosus. (67, a.) 
period, at that. (294, Obs . ) 
perish, I, pereo, ire. 

■ permission, with your kind ; without 
his. (269, Ohs.) 

pefMtjI, per ^e licet (331, 15 , c‘) ; 
f I am permitted, mihi licet (197). 
perpetrate, I, com-, or ad-, mitto, 
6 re ; facio, C*re. 

perpetrator {of), = he wh<^ perpe- 
trated. (176.) 

persecute, I, insector, ari {dep.). 
persevere or persist, /,persevero,are. 
person, a, homo, -inis. (224, Obs. 

2 and note, and Ex. 39, note.) 
person, a single {after a negat.), 

quisquam. (368, i.) 
person {your own), caput, n. 
personal appearance, corptria (69) 
habit-us, -Q.s. 

persuade, I, persua-deo, €re, -si, 
-sum (6) ; 1 cannot he persuaded, 
persuaderi mihi non potest. 
(219, see also 122, h. ) 
pestilence, pcstilentia, /. 
philosopher, philosoph-us, -i. 
philosophy, piilosophia, f. 
jpierce, I, con-fodio, ^re, -fodi, 
-fossum. 

pitch of, tosucha, eo {gen. , 294, Ohs . ). 
pity for, I feel, me miseret {gen., 
309). , • 

place, loc-us, -i| m. ; ip the place 
{where), ibi; to the (. . . whence), 
©o. (89.) 


place, I, pono, ©re. ^ 
plain, c^mp-u 8 , -i, m. 
plain {adj. ), manifestus ; as plain 
as, manifestior. (276. } 
plan, consilium, n. 
plead {as excuse), I, excuse, are; 
= negotiate, ago, ere ; my cause, 
causain.oro. are, cKco, ©i*e. 
pleasantly {J speak), ju„unda, n pi. 
pl^e, I {you), plaq-eo, ere, -ui, 
-itum {dat., 6 ). 

please, I (-^ it pleases me), mihi 
llbet, libuit or libitum est (246); 
if you please, si libet. 
plea^,ing to, gratus {dat.). 
pleasure, volupt-as, -atis, f. {of ten ^ 
in pL, when used for pleasure in' 
the abstract). 

pledge myself, I, spondee, ere, -- 
spopondi. 

plunder, praeda, /. 
poet, poeta, m, 
point {in every), res {pi. ). 
point of, in. (332, l, e.) ' — 
point of on the, use fut. in* -rus 
(189, iii. ) ; when on the, partic. 
in -rus (418, d). 

point {whence), to the, eo. (89.) 
point out, I, monstro, are ; ostend-o, 
©re, -i. 

poison, veijenum, n. 

policy, consilia, n. pi. 

political, gen. o/respublica (see 59); 

for political storms, in republica. 
political life, res publica ; / enter 
political l\fe ; ad rem p. me cou- 
fero, ferre; or ac-cedo, ©re, -cessL 
politicians, (175.) 
politics, rqppublica {never pi.), 
poor, paup-er, -eris ; the poor, 
pauper-es, -um. (61, a.) 
popular ( party), popularis ; or the 
popular party, popular-es, -ium, 
m. pi. (p. 63, note 4). • 
popularity, fav-or, -oris, m. (Serf 
note under influence. ) 
j^opulous, frequen-s, -tissimus. 
position, loc-us, -i, m. 
possible {with superlatives), vel. 
possible, it is. (126, e. ) 
possibly, use potest fieri ut. (64 
and 126, e.) 
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posi ttp, /, fi^, Sre, fixi^ fixum. 
p 09 tmity. (See 01, a, and note.) 
p<Mpom, /, differo, ferre. (See 
note under Juxng hack.) 
poverty, paupeyt-as, -atis, /. 
power, potentia, J". ; potest-as, 
•atis, f. (See note under in- 
Jluence . ) «• 

power, under his own, gen. of ditio 
sua, arbitrium suum. 

Ohs,) 

powerful, potens ; the powerful, 
potentissiinus quisque {sing,, 
370) ; I am most powerful, 
pluriraum possum. * 
powerless, 1 am, nihil possum. 
praise {suhst . ), lau-s, -dis, 
praise, I, laudo, are. 
praised, to he {adj.), laud^ndus. 
praiseworthy, laudabilis. 
pray for, / [I desire much), opto, 
— are (acc.); I make one prayer, 
unum opto. 

prayers, prec-es, -um,/. 
preceding, proximus. 
precious, pretiosus [superl., 57, a), 
predecessors. (170.) 
prefer, I {modal verb), malo, malle, 
malui. (43, i. d, and ii. ) 
prefer {him to you), I, (eum tibj) 
prae-, or ante-pono, ^ire, -posui, 
-positum (208, ii.) ; or prae-fero, 
ferre, -tuli. 

preparations, I make, paro, are. 

(M.) 

prepare {trans . ), I {for or against 
you), (tibi) in-tendo, 6re, -tendi. 
preparing to, use partic. in -rus. 
(14, c.) 

presence, in his, my, etc., praesens. 
(61, or 420, ii.) 

presence of, in the {prep.), in (273, 
Ohs . ) ; coram {ahl. of persons), 
present {ddf), hie (887) ; but your 
present, iste (338). 
present, / am, ad-sum, -esse, -fui ; 

jpreae7d a^, intersum. ^ (261.) , 

present, at, or for the, in praesens. 
(331, 24, h.) 

present, as a. (260, 3. ) 


present you with this, I, hoc {ahL) 
te (acc.) dono, are. 
presently, mox ; brevi 
preservation of, the, use conserve, 
^re. (399, Obs. 2 ; 292, Ohs. ) 
preserve, 1, servo, §re; conserve, 
r are. 

pre^ on, I, injito, are ; hy pressing 
on, gerund (99.) ^ 

pretepd, I, simulo, are (39) ; 
dictito,' are {assert) ; fingo, €re, 
finxi, fictum. 

pretty {adv . ) ; pretty wdl, satis. 
prevail hy prayer, I, impetro, are, 
tcpoji, ab. (127, c.) 
prevent, I {from), ob-sto, -stare, 
-stiti [ dat.), (jiuominu s. (137, 

prevent, to [in order that . , , not), 
ne. (101, ii.) 

priceless, pretiosissimus. ***' 
jyrince, rex, regis. 
principle, want of, le^dt-as, -atis, /. 
prison, vincula, n. pi. 
prisoner, captiv-us, -i, m. ; I am 
being taken, capior, i, captus. 
private ,(/>er«on), privatus ; private 
property, res familiaris. 
privilege, a, jus, juris, n. 
procrastinate, I, differo, ferre, dis- 
tuli. (See note under hang hack.) 
procrastination, cunctati-o, -onis, 
f. ; or use verb, cunctor. (98, a. ) 
profess, I, pro-fiteor, eri, -fessus. 
progress in, I make {much, more), 
(multam, plus) proficio, 6re, in 
{abl). 

project {suhst.), consilium, n. 
prolonged, diutlnu8.*'*^lK 
promise, I, pollic-eor, 6ri, -itus ; 
promitto, 6re, -misi, -mispum. 
(37.) (Voc. 6, n.) 
promise, a, promissum, n. (61, 6); 
of good, or the highest (303, Ohs. 
2 ) ; / TTvake promises, polliceoj 
(54). 

proof, indicium, n. ; is a proof. 
(260, 3.) 

p^oof against, invictus ab, or 
adversu^ (acc.). I 


1 For simulo see p. 56, note. When the pretence is applied to words rather than to 
conduct, dictito (a frequentative form of dico) is common in the sense of “I assert, 
ali%e.’' Fingo, and still more mentior, emphasises the falsehood of fie a3[legation. 
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proper, guusy a, um. 

property, bona, n. pi, (51, h) ; 

fortunae,/. pi. ; res, rei,/. 
prophet, vat-es, -is, m. 
orophetic, = of him foreteUing the 
future, ♦ 

proportion to, th (332, 7 , h ; 376) ; 
eocaQt proportion to {^Uk verbs qf*\ 
valuing), tanti . . . quaiiti. * ' 

orosecuted for, I am, reus ; 
accusor. (306. ) 

orospect, or prospects, apes, spei, 
f. {sing. ) (See note under hope. ) 
orosperity, res prospera^, or secun- 
dae. 

orotect your interests, I, tibi 
(248) caveo, €re, cavi, cautuin, 
wish , . . protected (240, Ohs. 1). 
protest against, I. (13^, a.) 
irotract, I {war), traho, 6 re. 
oroud, superbus. 

orovd of, I am, glorior, ari. (281 
and 282, Ohs . ) 

orove, I {Intrai^.). (259, Ohs.) 
orovide against, I, caveo, 6 re, c5vi, 
cautuin, ne, or, withsuhst., acc. 
orovide for, I, pro-vide^ §re, 
-vidi, -visum. (248.) ’* 

orovided that, modo, modo ne. 
(468.) 

orovision, I make no, nihil pro video; 

for. (331, 24 , h.) 
orovisions (for army), frumentum; 

n . ; res frumentaria. 
orovocation, without, ^zno one pro- 
voking, ahl. ahs. (See 332,^, and 
425.) 

orovoke, I, lacess-o, 6 re, -ivi, or-i, 
-iiJam ; irrito, are. 
orudence, prudentia,/. 
orudence, want of, imprudentia, f. 
ouhlic {services), = to the people ; 
public interest, respublica ; pub- 
lic life, see political life, 
punish, I, poenas su mo . 6 re, de 
(332, 3 , A) ; ampumShedfor, poe< 
nas do, d&re, with gen. of the 
criTneT'**^ 

punishment, poena, '/• ; suppliciurwi 
n. {heavy)', to ^ing punishment, 
fraudi esse. (260, 3 . ) • 


purpose, a, propoaitum, n, (51, b) ; 

oonsiliumf n. * 

purposely, consulto."^ 
pursue, I, setjuor, i, secutus. 
pursuit, studium, n, ^ 

put off, I, differo, ferfe, distuli 
put to death, I, caedo, 6 re, cecldi, 
caesum. (See also Jinder«^i72. ) 
put to the* test, I, per^'clitor, ari 
{dep.). 

pu1%,p with, I, tolero,*are {acc.), 
Pyrrhus, Pyrih-iis, i. 

qtiail before, 1, pcrtim-esco, 6 re, 
-ui (acc.). 

qualities, good, virtut-ea, -um, f. 

. 

quantity, vis, acc. vim. (See also 

174.) , 

quarter, I ask for, ut mihi parcatur 
precor, -ari ; moi-tem or victoria 
iram deprecor ; I obtain, ut mihi 
parcatur impetro, are ; or mihi 
parcitur. 

question, I {ask), interrogo, *are 
(231, note ) ; it is questioned 
{doubted), dubitatur ; may be, 
dubitari potest. 

question, my, his, the; to my, etc., 
pres. part. q/*interrogo (415, a, and 
346) ; the real question (see real), 
question, a {matter), res, rei, /. 
quiet {subst. ), tranquillit-as, atis, f. 
quietly, use adj. (61), securus. 
quit, I, exce-do, 6 re, -ssi, -ssum 
{with or without e, ex, 314). 
quite, not, parum ; vix. 
quiteupto, ad with ipse. (Cf. 355, a. ) 

• 

race {nation), gen-s, -tis f. ; the 
human race, hominum (69), or 
humanum, gen-us, -eris, n, 
rage, ira,/. . 

raid upon, I make a, incursionem 
facio in {acc. ). 

raise, I, tollo, 6 re, sustuli, sublatum; 
tan army) (exercitum) comparo, 
are ; (a cheer) (clamorem) tollo. 
raise up, /, attollo, ^re, sustuli, 
sublatum. 


I Poena, “rsqultal supplicium is used mainly of the punishment of death. 

II I 
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rally, I {irdram. ), me col-ligo, 6 re, 
-ISgi ; ?(? rally {ofy a number), 
concurrSre. 

rafik (position), stat-us, -Us, m . ; 
(of army), ord-o, -inis, m . ; ranks 
(metaph. 6f a party), part-es, 
-ium, f. pi. ; high rank, dignit- 
" as, -^tis, 

rare (remarkable), singularis. 
rarely, raro, comp, rarius. 
rash, temerfZrius. ** 

rashness, temerit-as, -atia, ^ 
rather (adv. ), potius. 

.^fither, I had, or / would, malo, 
malie, malui. 4 

ravage, I, populor, ari (dep.). 
reach, I, pervCnioad (253, iv. ) ; reach 
such a pitch of, eo (294, Ohs.) 
procedo, fire; to reach (of letters), 
perferri ad. 

reach (of darts), the, jact-ua, -ils, m. 
read through, or of, I, per-lego, 6 re, 
-legi, -lectum. 

ready to, I am, volo, velle, volui 
(modal ) ; or use fuf. in, -nis, (14, c. ) 
.^real ((/uestion) is, the, illud (341) 
quaeritur (218). 

\’€alise, I (conceive), animo, or mente, 
concipio, 6 re. 

reality, in ; really, re ; re ipsS ; re 
vera. (274. ) 

, reap (gain), I, per-cipio, 6 re ; the 
fruit of, fructum percipio (gen.), 
rear, tergum, n. ; in the, a tergo 
(332, I, c), or aversus (See 

61.) 

reason, a, causa, f. ; for (both) rea- 
sons ( 378 , i.) ; what reason? (137, 
1 , 1)', the reason (of)', quas ob 
causas or cur (174, d) ; the reason 
(of) . . . was (483, Ohs.). 
s.reheU a, qui contra regem arma 
sumpsit. (176.) 
rebel to invite), = to rebellion, 
rebellion (renewal of war after sub- 
mission), rebelli-o, -onis, f. ; 
(r&vdU), defecti-o, -onis, f. 
rebuke (subs.), use increpo, are. 
(416, S and c. 

recall (to), /, revoco, are (ad) ; to 
mind, in animum. 


receive, /, ac-cipio, 6 re, -c 6 pi, 
-ceptum (19) ; without receiving 
(426, 420, L). 
recenJt, riscens, 
reckon up, I, enumero, are. 
rlcognise, I, cognosce, fere. 
reconciled with you, I am, tecum in 
gratiam red-eb, ire, ii. » 
rdcondliatioii (you d^elay yomr), s=ic 
be reconciled with, 
reebver, I (trans, ), recupero, are ; 
recipio, fere ; recover myself, mt 
recipio ; recover (ijitrans, ) from, 
emer-go, fere, -si, -surus, e, ex. 
recruit, a, ' tir-o, -onis ; army oj 
recruits. (223. ) 
reflect on, I, recorder, ari. 
refrain from, I. (137, i,/.) 
refuge with, I take, con-fugio, fere, 
-fugi, ad. 

refuse, /, nclo. (136, a.) 
refute, I (an opponent), redargue, 
fere ; a charge, diluo, /fere ; a me 
removeo, ere. 

regard for or to, I have, rationeir 
habeo (gen.). 

regiment, use cohor-s, -tis, f. 
regret^ I, me pud-et, ere, -uit, (309. ] 
regular engagement, a, justum 
praelium. 

reign, J, regno, are. 
reinforcements, subsidia, n. pi. 
reject, I, repudio, are. 
rejoice, I, gaudeo, fere, gavisus, 
(Intr. 44.) 

rejoicing (subst), laetitia,j^ 
relates to, spectat ad.T 
relation, a, propinqu-us, -i. m. (266.) 
reliance on (you), I place, fidein 
(tibi) habeo. 

relief, I bring you, tibi succurr-o, 
fere, -i. 

relieve, J, sublevo, are (acc.) ; relieve 
of, levo, are (ahl. of thing), 
relinquish, I, o-mitto, ere, -misi, 
-missum. (See note under un 
done, J leave. ) 
reluctant, lam, nolo, nolle. 
^.'eluctantly ; with reluctance. (61.) 
rely on, I, con-fido, fere, -fisus (282, 
Obs. , 244, c) ; ndem habeo (dot. ). 


1 A rebel " might also be ** qui a fide deecivit or defecit ; or rew puUieam might be 
substituted for regem. 
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elying on {adj, ), fretus. (285, ) 
emain behind^ /, re-maneo, ero, 
•mansi. 

emain Jirm, /, permaneo, Sre. 
emains, it, restat ut. (See 125, g, ) 
emarkable, Bin^ularis. 
emember, /, -isse {impera^ 

live . memento j for^ prm, su^. 
meminerim). 

lemif the^ Rem-i, -orum. ^ 

smorse for^ I feel, me (234) poe- 
nit-et, 6re, -uit {gen,, 309). 
emove {my home), I, commigro, 
are {intrana,), 

tmovedfrom, I am, far, (264.) 
enovm, gloria,/. 

epeatedly, saepe; saepissime (67, a) ; 
persaepe. 

ipel, /, propulso, are yfrom, ab. 
epent of, J, me poenit-et, -ere, 
-uit. (809.) 

eply, /, respond-eo, gre, -i. 
epoae, otium, n, ^lenjoy, otiosuB sum. 
eproach, it ia a, (260, 3.) 
eputation, existimati-o, -onis, f, ; 
fama, /. ; reputation for, lau-s, 
-dis,/. {gen.), 

equeat, I make a, peto, Sre (127, c), 
posco, Sre, poposoi (231.) (See 
note under demand) ; I make 
this, hoc {acc. ) peto ; my request, 
quae peto. (176.) 
equire, 1, use opus. (286. ) 
eaenible {closely), I, similis {superl.) 
sum. (266.) 

eaentment, dol-or, oris, m.m 
eaident, I am, domicilium habeo ; 
at. (312.) 

ssignation, with, aequo animo. 
eaist, I, repugno, are. {dat,) 
eaiatance, use inf, pass, of resisto, 
6re (219), in spite of resistance, 
resisto or repugno (420, ii. ). 
laolution {design), consilium, n, 
laoluJiion, I pass a, decerno, 6re. 
^solve, I, statu-o, fere, -i ; de- 
cemo, fere, -crevi, -cretum. (46. ) 
isourees, op-es, -um,/. 1 

?«jpec^, observantia, f, • 

np&Oahle, honesius. ^ ( 


responsible {for), I make you, ratio- 
nem a te raposco, fere gen,] 
rest, qui-es, -etis, /. 
rest {of), tlu, ceteri; or (872) reli- 
qu-us, -i {in agreement, 60, m 
vMh gen . ) ; rest of the world, 
(See world . ; 

rest on, J, ni-tor, i, -sus {abk, 282, 

Oha.), 

rest With, to, penes (381, 15) 
restore, I {strength,ctc.)\ redintegro, 
are. 

restrained from, to be. (187, I, k.) 
result, res, rei,/.; {of toil), fruct-us, 
j -ub, m. ; the result is, was, etc., 
j evfenit, evfenit, eventurum ; with- 
out result. (382, 8. ) 
retain, /, re-tineo, fere, -tinui. 
retake, /,re-cipio,fere, -cepi, -ceptum. 
retire from, J, abeo, ire. (264.) 
retreat, 1, me recipio, fere ; pedem 
refero, ferre. 
retrieve, J, sauo, are. 
return (stibsL), redit-us, -fts, m. 
return, I (intrana.), red-eo, ire,»-ii, 
-iturus. 

return kindness, /, gratiam refero. 
(98, b.) 

revolt, a, defecti-o, -onis,/. 
reward, praemium, n. (prize) j 
merc-es, -edis, /. ; fruct-us, -us, 
771. (fruit). 

reward, /, praemiis afficio. 

I rich {of persons), div-es, -itis, 
#divit- (dit-)ior, -issimus; of cities, 
opulentus ; the rich (61, a), 
riches, diviti-ae, -arum. 
ride past, /, (equo) praeter’-vehor, i, 
-vectus {irans.,2<k ) ; cf. coast along, 
ridge, jugum, n. 

ridiculed, I am, irrideor, eri. (268, 
iii.) 

right {svbsL), jus, juris, n. ; I have 
a HgfU, debeo, ere : I am in the 
right, vere, recte, sentio, ire. 
right ha'nd, dextra,/. 
rigjitly, rightfully, jure.^ (268.) 
rigour, severit-as, -atis, /. 
ring with, to {echo with), person-are, 
-ui {abl.). 


1 J%r€ is “ rightly "'iin the sense of “rightfully/* deservedly tecte, “ correctly,** 
eoeamtely r>As, in accordance with religious usage or ceremonial. ^ 

21b 
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Hidngt a, sediti-o, -onU,/. sailor ^ naui*a, *ae, m. 

rimig gr^ndt tumaVaA, -i, m. sake of^ for tks, oauaS, or gratifl, 
{me pi. ). with gen. orpronominal adj, (889); 

invid-u», -i, m. or with gerund (596) ; for Us own 

river, flum^eu, -mis, n. ; fluvi-us, sake, propter se (331, 20 , h), 

-i, m. •' sdXly, a, erupti-o, -onis, /. ; / make 

road, a, via, a, eruptionem fafcio, 6 re. 

j^oar out, I, vociferor, ari ; magna saZly out, I, e-rufnpo, 6 re, -njpi. 

voce conclamo, are. *’ salute, I, salAto, are. » 

rock, saxum, n: same as, the. ( 88 , 365. ) 

roU, I [intr&ns.), volvor, i, vt)lu- scuhfactory. (SeeVoc. 6 .) 

tus. ( 21 , a.) satisfied with, contentiia [ahl., 886 ). 

Rome {the city), Roma, /. ; {the save you, I, tibi Bali^tem affero, 
«a</ort) populus Romanus. (319.) ferre. 
roof, under my. (331, ^ a. ) say, I, dico, 6 re, dixi, dictum ; 

round (prep.), oivca or cirGVim{acc., said he (parenthetic) (40); U is 
»31, 5 ); round which {standard), said{4A). (See also under «pea&.) 
quo (508). saying, a, dictum (see 51, h, 55) ; 

rout, I, fundo, 6 re, fudi, fusum. saying, illud (341). 

royal, regius. * scale, 1, conscen-do, 6 re, -di. 

ruin, interit^-us, -Us, m. ; exitium, scanty, exiguus. 
n.; pernici-es, -ei,/; clad-es, -is, scarcely, vix. 

; calamit-as, -atis, scatter, to, {intrans.), dissipari. 
ruin to, use salvus [ahl. ahs., 424). (20, 21, a.) ^ 

ruin, I, peasum do, d&re (Sallust) ; scene, I come on the, intervenio, 
ruined, alftictus (affligo). ire. 

ruler of, I am, impero, are {dat.). scenes (places), loc-i, -orum, m. 
rumour, rum-or, -oris, m. scli^mhi, insidiae, f. ; art-es, -ium,yi 

run for ward J,yro-QVLTTo,^re,-c\iTri. science of war, res militaris, 
run into, I, incurro, 6 re (in, acc.). scout, a, explorat-or, -oris. 
rural, rusticus, sea, mar-e, -is, n. ; by sea and land, 

rustic {adj. ), agrestis. terra marique {note the order). 

sea-sickness, nausea, f, 

sctck {a city) I, di-ripio, 6 re, -ripui, second, alter (631, a) ; (foT\ a 
-reptum. ^ second time, iterum (538, e) $ 

sacrifice to {metaph.), 1 = 1 place seco'sdly, deinde (584, O&s.). 

behind, post-habeo. (253, ii.) secret from, I keepi^ Golo, are (280) ; 

sad, maestus. I make a secret if, dissimulo, are 

safe, tutus ; incolumis {safe and {with constr. of simulo, 89). 
sound) ; salvus [of things as well secretly, secreto {adv.) 
aspersom). For adv. use txxtas secure {safe), tutus. (19.) 
or mcolumis. (61.) secure, I {make secure), ooniinno, 

safety, sal-us, -utis, f. ; in safety, are. 

tuto{qfiv.)\ incolumis {adj., 61) ; see, I, video,* gre, vidi, visum; {as 
I wish for your safety, te salvum a spectator) specto, are; {in seme 
volo. (240, 06s. 1.) Q/*perceive ), intel-lego, 6 re, -lexi, 

sail, /, ' navigo, are ; sail round, -lectum ; / am seen, oon-spicior, 
circumnavigo, are (tram.) ‘ i, -spectus. 

^ JSuina is the fall (literal) of a building, etc., and is only occasionally used in a 
metaphorical sense. (See 17-19.) * 

" V'idere, the general word, to see ; spectare, to look long at, to watch as a spectacle; 
ufTMTs, to see clearly, to discern ; eotispicere, to get sight of ; aspicere, to turn the eye 
to|raTds : intueri, to gase at earnestly or steadfastly. 
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wekfor^ pet-0, €re, -ii, -ivi, -ttum. 
seem, /, videor, gri, visus (43) ; U 
aeems cm though (149, ii. ). 

Bme, I, comprehen-do, fire, -di, 
-Bum ; {an opportunity)^ utor, i, 
USU8. (281.), • 

seldom, raro, , , 

«e{^-caii^d€nc€, sui fidij^cia,/. (340.) 
sdf -control, "modestia ; (auimi) 
moderati-o, -onis, /. ^ 

se\f -control, want Q/*,impotentia,/; 

adj, impotena, adv, impotenter. 
Senate, the, Senat-us, -as, m. 

Senate House, the, Curia,/. 
send, I, mitto, 6re, misi, missum ; 
to, ad (6) ; send hack {to), remitto, 
6re (ad) ; send for, arcess-o, 6re, 
-ivi, -Itum {acc.). 
sense, good, prudentia, / 
sensible, or oj sense, pruden-a, -tior, 
-tissimus ; one so sensihU as (224, 
Ohs, 2) ; adv., prudenter. 
sentenced to, 1„ am, multor, ari. 
(307.) 

sentiments, I hold the same, eadera 
(865) seutio (54). 
separately, singuli. (380, h^ 
serious, grav-is, -ior, -issimus. 
serpent, serpen-s, -tis, /. 
served, the nation is, respublica ger- 
itur, gesta est. 
service, military, militia, /. 
service to, I do {good, the best, such 
good), (bene, optime, tarn bene) 
mereor, eri, meritus, de (332, 3, 
g) ; but services to, merka (51, 
b) in (331, 24, d), 
set {spurs), I, subdo, 6re {dat. ), 
set at liberty, I, libero, are, 
set at naught, I, con-temno, 6re, 
-tempsi, -temptum (see Voc. 10, 
«.); panri, minimi, nihili, facio 
or haWo (305). 

set before {you), I, (tibi) expo-no, 
6re, -sui, -situm. 

set fire to, /, incen-do, fire, -di, 
-sum {acc,), 

set out, I, pro-ficiscor, i, -fectus. 
settle, J, constit-uo, 6re, -ui {trans,f, 
sexual (s= some), •iBdiquot^(iTOdc<;Z.) ; 
^respective, suua with quisque. 
(85^ Obs,) , 
s&sere, gravia.^ 


sex, aex-us, -Os, ^ 

shake, I {tmns,), labefacto, are. 
shamelessmss, impudentia, f 
share {mth), I, communico, are 
(cum, 258, iv.). , 

shatter, I, quasso, are. 
shelter, /, tego, ^re, texi, tectum. 
shelter, pe^fugium, w.; unde/f shelter 
of, tectue {abl,), 
shsfp, /. (See show , ) , 
shield, Bcutum, n, 
ship of war, a, navis longa ; mer- 
chant ship, navis oncraria. 
short, in, denique. 
short-lived {panic) ^of the shortest 
time, (308, Obs, 1.) 
shortly, brevi. 
shoutf a, clam-or, -oris, m, 
show, I (point out), monstro, are ; 
1 show {display) clemency, etc,, or, 
1 show myself (prove) (see 241) ; 
I show such cruelty to, adeo 
saevio, ire, in {ahl ) ; sliow grati- 
tude (98, h), 

shrewd, acutuB {super!, 67, a.).* 
shrink from, I, detrecto, are (acc. ). 
sick, aeg-er, -ra, -rum ; I am sick, 
aegroto, are ; his sick-bed, = him 
whilst sick and failing, 
side {of a river), ripa, /, 
side, I am by your, tibi praesto 
{adv. ) sum ; on your, a te sto, 
are, st6ti. (832, i., d.) 
side, on no, nusquam ; nec usquam ; 
on this side {of ), prep, , cis (331, 
6) ; on the other, ultra (331, 23) ; 
on all aides, undique. 
eigh for, / {metaph, ), desidero, are 
{trans., 2^, 23). 
signal, a, signum, n. 
sUence, in. (61.) 
silent, 1 am, taceo, 6re. 
sin, I, pecco, are. 
since, {adv,), postea ; as^rep., 
from. (826.) 

single combat, in, comminus. 
single, a, unus ; not a single ; not 
one ; ne unus quidem. (629, a. ) 
sink, I [tram . ), demer-go, 6re, -si, 
-sum ; intrans. {metaph,), de- 
scend-o, 5re, -i : / am sinking 
(fainting) under, exanimor, ari 
(06^., 267)* 
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9 i«ter^ Bor-or, -oris. ^ 

iit, If Bddeo» Sre, sSdi ; Bit dowrif 

oon-sido, fire, -sfidL 
sUuationf sit-us, •'US, m, 
six, sex; sixth, sextus. 
size, magnitud-o, -inis, J, ; and see 

174 . „ 

slander, maledicta, n. pi. (61, b. ) 
tlaugMer, /, me occidione oc-cidu, 
fire, -cldi, -‘clsum. « 

slave, serv-us, -i, m. ; 1 am a slave, 
serv-io, ire, -ii, -Itum. 
sd/S^ery, servlt-ua, -utis,/. 
shay, 1 , (See kill.) ^ 
sleep, I, dorm-io, ire, -ivi, dl, -itum; 

in his sleep, icse pres, par tic, 
sleep, somn-us, -i, m. 
sleep, want of, vigiliae,/. pi, 
slingstone, a, glan-a, -dis, /. 
so, ita ; with verbs, adeo ; so little, 
adeo non : with adja. and advs. 
only, tam : so = accordingly, 
itaque : so great, so many (84) : 
so small, tantulua : so far from, 
tantum abest ut (124) : so, or as, 
long as, abl. abs. (420, ii. ) (See 
also 224, Obs, 2. ) 
sesiety, as a, (380, h. ) 
soften (metaph. ), I, exoro, are. 
solemnly appeal, I. (See appeal.) 
soldier, mil-es, -itia. 
solitude {of a place), infrequentia, 
/. 

Solon, Sol-on, -onis. 
some [some one), aliquis (360) ; nescio 
quis (862) ; some . others, alii 
... alii (369). 

Bome{amount of), aliquantum {gen., 
294) ; for some time, aliquantum 
temporis. 
somehow, (363. ) 

something {opposed to nothing), ali- 
quid (360). 

sometimes, nonnunquam ; ^ inter- 
dum. 

son, fili-us, -i. 


soon, mox ; brevi ; jam ‘ (828, h) ; 
sooner than he had hoped^quidker 
(celerius) than his own hope 
(277). 

sctre (of famine), gravis. 
sorrows, incommode, n. pi, , aerum- 
nae (stronger), ^ 

sorry, I shodd be, nolin\j ‘ (231, 
example.) 

soul, {not) a, quisquam (358, i.); in 
Livy unus is sometimes added ; 
ne unus quidem. (629, a, ) 
sound your praises, i, laudibus te 
fero, fen*e. 

sounds incredible, it, incredibile 
dictu est. (404.) 

source of {metapk. ), the, use undo 
(174, e) ; a source of {gain) (260, 3 ). 
sovereign {king), rex. 
sovereignty, principat-us, -Os, m. 
Spaniard, a, Hispan-us, -i ; Spain 
{z=: the nation), HiBp&ni. (319.) 
spare, I, parco, fircy peperci {dot., 
6 ) ; for perf, pass, temperatum 
est (249). 

speak, 1, loquor*, i, locutus ; dico, 
fire ;•'/ spyeak out, eloquor, i ; in 
speaking, abl, of gerund, 
special peculiarity of. {%oe peculi- 
arity.) 

speech, a, orati-o, -onis,/.; if to sol- 
diers or multitude, conti-o, -onis, 
f; my speech is over ; I have done 
my speech, dixi. (187.) 
speed, celerit-as, -atis, /. 
spirit, ^anim-us, -i, m . ; of more 
than om ferson, animi ; with 
spirit, ferociter. (See note under 
boldly S) 

spite of, in, in (273, Obs.) ; of yoUr 
resistance, etc . ), abl. abs. (420, ii); 
in spite of his innocence (224, 
06s. 1). 

spoil, praeda,/. 

spotless, integer, integerrimua ; 
innooen-s, -tior, -tissimus. 


1 Nonwunquam, ** fairly often; *’ approaches gaep-itts. Inierdui^, ‘*now and then.” 
more rarely than nonmvnquam. Aliquando, '*on ceAttain occasions,” opposed to 
“never/* almost = raro. 

• Dico, I “ipeak” or “say,” ie. I give expression to thoughts or views which I 
have formed : loquor, 1 '‘speak,” use the ozipins of speech to utter jartionlate words, 
menoe dioo s I make a formal speech 1 utter informal or cdsual words. 
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apreadbeneathf I{trans.), sub-jicio, 
^re, -jeci, -jectum; intram, ^ 3 ub- 
jicior, i, (20.) 
spring, the, ver, veris, n, 
spring, 1 {am eprung), orior, Iri, 
ortuB; smungfrom, ortus {ahk); 
originally sprung from, oriundus 
ab.. * • 

spur, calc-ar, -aria, ti . ; I put s/fura 
to, calcaria Bubdo, 6re (dat . ). 
spy, a, speculat-or, -oris, m. ^ 
^taff {military), legati, m, pL 
stand, /, sto, stare, stfiti ; stand by, 
ad“ 3 to, -stare, -stiti {^dat.); stand 
round, circum-sto, are, -steti 
(acc,). 

stand for, I, {am a candidate for), 
peto, €re (acc.). 

stand in need of, I, indigeo, ere. 
(284.) 

stand in your way', I, tibi obsto, 
are. (263, i.) 

standard, a, aigiinin, n, ; vexillum,7i. 
start {set ou^, /, pro-ficiscor, i, 
-fectus, -fectunis. 
state {condition), stat-us, -us, m. 
state {adj,), publicus. 
statesman, a consummate, i^eipubli- 
cae gubernandae peritissimiis. 
(301, li.) 

stay with, / {I visit), conimoror, ari 
apud (331, 4 , a) ; deverto, €re 
{rejlexive), apud; I stay at home, 
domi maneo, ere. 

steadily, turn by did not cease to 
(desisto, 6re, -stiti). • 
steadiness, want of, inconstantia, f 
steal away, I {intrans.), di-labor, i, 
lapsus. 

stern, severus. 

sterrily, I act, saevio, ire. (26. ) 
still {adv. ), adhuc ; etiam nunc {of 
the present) ; etiam turn f past or 
fut,), 

stony-hearted, ferreus. 
storm, tempest-as, -atis, f. 
storm, I {take by storm), expugno, 
are. 

story, a, res, rei, f ; and see U ; 

tmre is a stor^, forunt (44), 
strangely, nescio quo ^cto. vSee 
162.) ^ 

^ream, riv-gp, -i, m. ; see river. 


strength, vir-es, -ium,/. pi,; strength 
of mind, eonstantia, 
stretch forth, I, por-rigo, 6re, -rexi, 
-rectum., 

strike off, I, excu-tio, fire, -»»i, 
•ssum. 

strikingly, graviter. 
strive, I {to), Conor, ari {modai^, 
stronghold, arx, a,rch,f 
strucht^ (partic.), ictus (ico, fire) ; / 
fim struck, per-cutlbr, i, -cussus. 

I study, a, ar-«, -tis, f ; study {of), 
cogniti-o, -oiiis,/. 
study, 1, operam do {dat . ) ; dmdy 
my own interest, niihi (248) con- 
sulo, fire. 

subject, a, civ- is, -is, m. 
suhmjf. to, I, per-fero, -ferre (acc.), 
substantial, solidus, comp, magis 
solidus: 

succeed in, I {a design, etc,), per- 
licio, fire {traits, ); efficio with ut. 
(126, i.) 

succeed to, I {the throne), (regnum) 
ex-cipio, fire, -cepi, -ceptunj«(17); 
/ succeed you, tibi suc-cedo, fire, 
-cessi, -cessum. 

stcccess (98, a) ; without success, in- 
fecta re (332, 8 ; 426). 
successfully, prospere. 
successive, continuus. 
successors {his), z=zthose vdio reigned 
after {him) ; or those who are to 
{fut. in -rus) succeed IJiim). (See 
175, 342, n.) 

succour, /, subvenio, ire {dat.), 
such {:=^ of such a kind), tails ; (=so 
great), tantus ; as, qualis or 
quantus (see 86) : such as 
this, bufusmodi (87), or hie talis, 
hie tantus (88, Obs.): such as to, 
cf such a kind that (108) : such 
{adv.), such a {with adj,), tarn; 
talis (or tantus) tai^que (88) : 
where English stibst, is eapresaed 
by Latin verb, use adeo ; I show 
such cruelty, adeo saevio. 

%udden, subitus ; repentinus {unea> 
pected), 

suddenly, sublto. ^ 

suddenness of, the, = hwo sudden it 
was, (174, e.) 

suffer from^ I, laboro, are {ahL)^ 
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mff&Hng {adf}.)^ aflftictua (aflaigo). suspect^ /, suspicor, ari; «= I think, 
jlistus; satis, ^ gm, under 

suffices, U, satis est. lam {heco7ne) suspected in sus- 

suggest, /, auctorsum (399, Ohs. 2); picionem v6nio, ire (gen.). 

admoneo, €re (127, a). suspend, 1, inter-mitto, 6re. (See 

suggestion, at'^(my), (me) auotore note under wwdon.?, / feave. ) 

(abl. abs., 434), suspicion, suspicitO, -onis,/ ; /Aaw 

coTnmdi, morteo^ mihi con- up, —I suspend nothing. ^ ) 
scisco, ere, -scivi. (268, ii,) sustain (onset), I, sustineo, Sre. 
summer, aest-as, -atis, f. , swa^ow, a, hirund-o, -inis, /. 

summit. (60.*) suxurm out of, to, ef-fundi, -fusus 

summon, /, voco, are ; to, ad. (abl. ). 

sun, sol, solis, m. swear, I, juro, are. * 

sunlighJt, lux, lucis, /. (solis may 6e sweep, I (mstaph.), volito, are. 

added). • sword, gladius, -i, m.; in meta* 

superior to, I am, ~ I surpass ; (in pKorical sense, arma, n. pi.-, fer- 
courage, etc.), use comparat. of ram, n. ; with f re aiid sword, ierco 
adj. (278, 279); superior numbers et igni ; by sword and violence, 

(see numbers). vi et armis : note the order, 

superstition, superstiti-o, -onis,/. Syracme, Syracjusae, 

supper, caena,/.; to, ad (831, 24, 6, 

example). take, I (a city), capio, Sre ; by as- 

supplies, commeat-us, -us, m. (sing. sauli, expugno, are. 

and pi . ) take advantage of, 1, utor, i, usus. 

supply with, I, suppedito, are. (247. ) (281. ) 

support (suhst.), subsidium, n, take care that, I, facio ut. (118.) 

support (my) arms, /, arma fero, take frqm you, I, tibi ad-imo, Sre, 
ferre. -emi, -emptum. (243.) 

suppose, I, puto, are. (See note take part in, I. (^eo part in.) 

under /ancy.) take place, to, fieri. 

supreme power, imperium, n. take prisoner, 1, capio, ere. 

sure, I am or feel, certo scio ; pro take the same view, I. (See view, ) 
certo habeo; I have made sure of, take up, 1 (airrm), sum-o, 6re, -psi, 
coinpertum habeo (188) : he sure -ptum, = / spend, consumo, ere. 
to, fac, cura (ut). (See 141.) talk, 1, loquor, i, locutus. 
surpass, I, supero, are. talkative^ loqti-ax, -acior. 

surprise (as a foe), I, opprimo, fere, tall, procerus." 
sm-render, I (trans.), de-do, ere, task, op-us, -eris, n, 

-didi, -dltum ; (^??^ra7W.), me dedo taste, a, studium, n. 

(see 21, 6) ; I surrender my arms, taunt you with, I, tibi ob-jicio, Sre, 
arma trado, 6re. -jeci. (247.) 

surround, to, circum venire (tram.); tax with, I, incuso,^ are , insimulo, 
surrounded, use pres, partic. of are (acc, of person, gen. qf thing). 

oircumstp, are (abl. abs., 420, ii.); teacher, magist-er, -ri ; fern, form, 
i surround^ (by defences), cinctus magistra. 

(cingo) : to he surrounded (as by teaching, the, praecepta, pi. 
water), circum-fundi, -fusus. ^ tear, a, lacrima, 
survive, I, supersum ; from, e, ex : tedious, longus, 
so long as you survive, te super- tee^h of, in the. (4f0, ii.) 
stite«^;. abs., 424). tell, I (bid), Jnbeo, 6re. (120.) 

1 Incuso, **l tax with," ‘"charge with," hut Infonnally, not accuso with gen. 
“bring a charge in court.” Ifisimmo, “I hint charges without proof. Arguo, “ 1 tiy 
t«i|>rove guilty.” 
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ieU {a 9tory)t /, ziwo, are. 
temper^ anim-ns, m. 
temperament^ indol-ee, -is, /. (See 
note under cfmra^ter ^ ) 
tempUt templum, n. 
ten, decern ; {a~piece)^ deni. (63lf.) 
tencteiotts qfj tena^. (301, i.) ^ 

tende <o, nee gen, vnth egt, (292, O^s.) 
tent^ tabemaculum, n. 
termsy condition-ee, ^ 

ierriHe^ ao, tantns. 
territory^ 1^-es, -ium, m. 
terror^ I am in auch^ adeo pertim- 
esco, fire, -ui. • 

testify f 1 («Aott)), declare, are. 
ihan^ quam ; or abl, (275, 493. ) 
thank you (for\ /, gratiaa (tibi) 
ago, ob or pro. 

ihainkat I return^ CTatiaa ago (98, 
6); thanks propter (331, 
20 , h). 

that(demonstrative), ille, a, ud (339). 
thatf after vej'bs of saying (see 
Oratio Obliqua) : order that^ 

(«o) that (see Final, Consecutive, 
Clauses). 

themselves {reflexive) , Be (ipso^) (856, 
ii.) ; emphatic^ ipsi (365). 
then^ turn, tunc ; then and there, 
illico. (See also therefore , ) 
thence, inde. 

there, ibi \ illic ; after verb of 
motion, eo, illuc. 

therefore, igitur ; in narrative, ita- 
que. 

thereupon, turn. • 

thick of, the, = the midst of, (60.) 
think, I {reflect), cogito, are. 
third, tertius {adj, ), 
thirst, sit-is, -is,/., abl, siti. 
thirty, tri^nta \indecl,). 
this, hie, haec, hoc. (387.) 
thorr>ugMy {with adj,), use superl, 
though, use preM, part, (412, Obs,) 
thousand {subst. ), mille, pi. milia ; 
to die a thousand deaths, = a 
thousand times, milies {adv . ). 
threeden, I, insto, are ; of things, 
immineo, ere;, im^nd-eo, fir8, 
-i (208, i.); •/ thre^tm with, 
minor, ari, minitor, ari, denuntio, i 
are (247) ; thr^ten, to, minor, | 
ari. (See S^.) 

I, 


threats, minae, f. pi. : I make 
threats, ^ I threeden (minor). 
three, tres, tria ; three days {spate 
of), tnduum, n. ; three years, 
triennium, n. 
thrice, ter. * 

throne, regnum, n., or imperium, 
tu ; I api 011 the throne, •re^o, 
are. (See 17. ) 
thr^ig, multitud-o, -i^is,/, 
throng aout, per {acc , ) ; throughout 
{tits city), ~ in the whole {abl , ). 
throw, 1, conjicio, fire, -jeci, -Jec- 
tum; into, in (acc.) \ myseJf {at 
the feet of), me projicio, fire 
(267) ; throw across, trajicio, fire ; 
throwaway, projicio, fire; throw 
down {arms), abjicio, fire. 
tie {8uhst. \ necessitud-o, -inis, /. 
till, I, cof-o, fire, -ui, cultum. 
till (440, 441) • not till (443, Obs.). 
time, temp-us, -oris, n. ; at that 
time, turn ; ea tempestate ; turn 
temporis (294, Ohs . ) ; at his own 
time (349, Ohs .) ; ingoodtim^, ad 
tempus (326). 
timid, timidus. 

to, ad (331, I) ; in (331, 24). (See 6.) 
to-day, hodie. 
toil, lab-or, -oris, m. 
toilsome, — of such toil, (303, i.) 
tomb, sepulcrum, n. 
to-morrow, eras. 
tongue, lingua,/. 
too {also), quoque. (Intr. 98.) 
too, with adjectives. (See 67, b. ) 
too little {of), parum. (294. ) 
too much, 294 ; it costs, nimio (280, 
Obs.). , 

torture, cruciat-us, -fis, m. 
touch (his heart), I, (animum ejus) 
flecto, fire ; I am touched by, 
movcor, firi {ahl. ). 
towards, ad (331, i, 22 ); with coun* 
tries, towns, and domum. 
town, oppidum, n. 
tqpmsman, oppidan-us, -i. 
traditions, / hand down, trado, 
fire ; there is a tradition. (^. ) 
train, I, exerc-eo, fire, -ui, ^im ; 
exercito, are ; trained in, exerei* 
tatus {ahl , ). 
treUning, disciplina,/ 
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ttroMOTB, cives itnpii. ^ 

f, ago, Grei 0gi, actum. 
^anquiUitpt otiuiu, n. 
tramporM, Jam {mtiaph.^ exar- 
desco, 5re, -si {lit. 1 'become, hot), 
travel, /, itei* facio ; s= go abroad, 
pejregrinor, ari ; travel over, per- 
tustfo, ar©-(acc.). ^ 

treachery, perfidia,/. 
treai as a source of gain, I. ^ 26 ^ 3 . ) 
treed lightly, *1, parvi facio. ( w6. ) 
treat with miccess {heal), I, medcor, 
Sri {dat . ). 

trf.aty, a, foed-us, -6ris, n. 
treB, a, arb-or, -6ris,/.« 
tribe, a, nati-o, -onis, /. ; gen-s, 
-tis,/. (Voc. 2, note.) 
trifling, {adj.), levissimus (6^, a) ; 

inconstan-a, -tissimus. (See 224.) 
triumph {success), victoria, /. ; {a 
Roman generaVs), triumph-us, -i 
(see note under I triumph ) ; in 
triumph, victor (63) ; in the very 
hour of, in ipsa victoria ; shouts 
of triumph, exultaiitium clamor 
(416, h). 

triumph, I {Tndfhph. ), exulto,^ are ; 

triumph over, supero, are {acc . ). 
troom, copiae, f. ; milit-es, -um, m. 
tromle, without, nullo negotio (269, 
Ohs .) ; troubles, molestiae,/’. jO?. ; 
trmhUsome, niolestus. 
truce, a, indutiae, /. pL 
true, verus ; it is true, use ille (334, 
iv.) ; truest patriot patriot), 
trust {that), I, con-fido, 6re, -fisus ; 

trust your word, fidem tibi habeo. 
truth, the, vera, n. pi. (63) ; hut in 
truth {opposed to a supposition), 
nunc vero. 

try {to), I, Conor, ari. 
trying, {adj.), difficilis. (67, a.) 
tumult, tumult- us, -Us, m.. 
turn, I {ttans. ), vert-o, Cre, -i ; my 
t hack on you, tergum ti})i verto. 
turn, I {intrans. ), vertor, i, versus ; 
convertor, i (20) ; to, ad ; turn 
hack, re-vertor, i. * 

turn, each in, pro se quisque. (362. ) 


turn out, I ( prove), eva-do, ^re, -si 
(Intr. 50) ; it turns out, evSnit ; 
usu v6nit (see note under lot) ; 
turns out so, eo evadit, 
twelve hundred, mille ducentL 
I ***(627, 628.) ^ 

twentieth, vicesi^us. 

^ twenty, viginti {indecl . ). * . 

twice over, semel atque •iterum ; 

twice two, bis bina. 
two, du-o, -ae, -o ; two a~piece, bini 
(682, a ) ; twodhirds, duae partes 
(636, c) ; two years {space of), 
bienniuio, n. 

(tyrant, tyrann-us, -i. 
tyranny, dominati-o, onis,/. 

unable to, / am, nequ-eo, -ivi, -ii ; 
non possum, 

unanimous; unanimously, ^^«eomnis. 

(69.) ^ ' 

unarmed, inermis. 
unawares, imprudeps {adj., 61). 
uncertain, it is, incertumest. (166.) 
uncle, avuncul-us, -i. 
uncomplaining under, patiens (67, 
a), with gen. (302). 
uncon mtutiorial, unconstitutionally, 
contra rcmpublicam. (331,7.) 
uncultivated, rudis. 
undaunted, intrepidus (for usage 
with proper nouns and persons, 
see 224.) 

under {disgrace), cum. (269.) 
understand, I, intel-lego, f^re, -lexi, 
-lectiim. 

umlertake, /, suscipio, 6re. 
undertaking, an, inceptum, n. 
(61, b.) ^ 

undeserved, immeritus. 
undiminished, = the same as before, 
(84.) 

undone. Heave, o-mitto,® 6re, -misi, 
-missum. 

undoubtedly, = indisputably, (64. ) 
unequalled, tantus . . . quantus 
(followed by nemo etc.). (See 
490, i.) 

vshhappy, mis-er,^-era, -erum. 


1 Triumpho is rarely used metaphorically, or in any other sense than that of cele- 
brating a trivmphns, i.e. of a general entering the city in triumphal procession. 

8 Omitto is T give up, or do not begin, something, desigrtMl^; inUrmitto, 1 leave 
al<pie for a time : prcniUfrmUto, I pass by, omit, undenffnediy. 
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wnha/rmed^ inoolumis. 
mhtaUhy, pestilentus. 
unheard^ indicts, causa {ahl. aha,), 
urUofif in, conjuncti. 

UTtiveraal, use omnis. (59. ) 
unjust, iniquus. • 

umuchy, infel-i^, -icior. 
unmoved, immotifs. • 

unnatural, nefarius. * * 

unpcUriotic, the, mali, or improbi, 
civea. (50, note.) • ’ 

unpopularity, invidia, /. ; object of ^ 
(see object). I 

unprincipled, nequ-an^ -ior, -igsi- 
mus {lit. worthless) : see 224. 
unquestionable, it is, = it cannot be 
doubted. (See 137.) 
unrivalled. (358, ii., or 490, i.' 
until, (See till.) 
untimely, immaturiis. 
untouched, integ-er* -ra, -rum. 
unusual, inusitatus. 
unversedin, imperitus {gen. , 301, ii. ). 
unwilling, lam, nolo, nolle, nolui. 
unwillingly. (61. ) 
unwise, lusipiens. 
unwounded, integer. 
up to, ad ; up to this day, iSd huno 
usque diem. 

uphold, I, Bus-tineo, 6 re, -tinui. 
uproar, tumult-us, -us, m. 
ur^e, I {to do), sua-deo, ere, -si; 
insto, are {both with dat. and ut 
or ne) : urge to {crime), ad (scelus) 
impello, 6 re, -puli : urge this 
upon you, hoc tibi suade^ ; hujus 
rei auctor tibi ac suasor sum. 
urgently, vehementer. 
use of, I make, utor, i, uaus. (282. ) 
use to, I am of, prosum. (251. ) 
usefulness, public, use verb (376, ii. 
iii. ), reipublicae (plus, maxim©) 
prosum. 

useless, is, nihil prodest. 
utmost (to), I wul do my, quantum 
in me est or erit (332, 5 , g), with 
fut. 

utmost value, {^qq value.) 

m 

vain, in, frustrf^J^ nequidquam. 


valley, a, vall-is, -is, /. , 
vahie (to), •! am of {dhe utmost), 
(maxime) prosum. (251.) 
value Mghly, more highly, I, magni, 
pluris, aestimo, are ; facio, fire ; 
/ am valued, fio, flteri ; by, apud : 
/ estmaie you at your promr 
value, tanti te .quanti deWo 
facio (ilee 306) : 1 v'due above, 
=: lyrcfer to (263, i. ). 
vHtnquUh, I, vinco, ^re, viol, vic- 
tum. 

variance vMh, to he at, pugnare 
cum {ahl . ). 
various. (371.) 

vast, maximus ; ingen-s, -tis. (See 
Voc. 3, n.) • 

veheyicnt, use adv. vchement-er, 
-issime. 

Veit, Veil, m. pi. 

ventxirc. 1, audeo, ere, ausus ; Iry 
venturing on something, audendo 
aliquid. (99, 360, i. 
verdict, sententia, f {me pi. : see 
Voc. 7, n. 2) ; I give my, dice, fire. 
versejl in, peritus {gen,, 301, ii.). 
very, this, hie ips«*(see 365, 6) : /or 
very, with adjs. sH 67, o. 
veteran {adj.), veteranus. 
nctorious, token he was, victor 
{suhsL. 63). 

victoiy, victoria, / ; vincGre. (pB,a>.) 
view {opinion), sententia,/. 
view, I take the same, idem, eadem, 
sentio, quod, quae, or ac (366) ; 
a dijferent, aliter sentio ac (367.) 
vigour {spirit), ferocia, /. ; (force), 
vis, acc. vim,/. 
vile, turpis, e. (19.) 
vzle?iess, tdrpitud-o, -inis,/. 
violating, without, use salvus (424.) 
violation cf, partic. of violo, are 
(417, i. ) ; in violation of, contra 
quam (491, h). , 

violence, vis, ahl. vi, /. • 

virtue, virt-us, -utis,/. ; in virtue 
of, pro (832, 7 , g.) 
virtuously, honeste. 
visible, I am, appareo, ere, 

I visit, I, via^o, fire, -i. 


X Frvstra, in vifln, ” of the person who fails in his object*; nequidqtiam, “ In vain,’* 
of the attempt \pdiich has produced ilo result. 
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wke, vox, vocis,/. 
miuntarilf, ultro.‘ • 
vote {qf elector)^ sufFragium^ n. ; {of 
judge or senator), sententia, f, 
^yo,ge, navigati-o, -onis,/. ; I have, 
or make, a/navigo, are. 

wagre, i, gero,* 6re, gessi^ gestuin ; 

with, cum or contra. 
waiUng, plorat-us, -as, m, ^ 
woM (for), 1, expecto, are {ace., 
22); wait to see (174, d ; 474 h.) 
walk {take a walk) in, I, inambulo, 
^re {ahl . ).‘ 

wall {general term), mur*us, -i, m. ; 
walls {of city or fortress), moenia, 
n.pl., 3rcZ decl. 

want {of ), there has been the gregMst, 
maxime laboratum est (ab, 332, 
I, c) : want of caution^ etc., see 
caution, etc. 

want {to), I, volo, velle, volui. 
wanting to, I am (/ fail), de-sum, 
esse, -fui (261) : wanting in {no- 
thmg), (nihil) mihi deest. 
war, bellum, n. ; / make war 
against, belluhi, or arma, infero, 
ferre (263, ii.) ; I declare, indXco, 
6re {ibid.): ship of war (see ship), 
warfare, militia,/. 
vxirmth, with, vehementer. 
warn, I, mon-eo, ere, -ui, -itum ; 
admoneo, ere (127, a): warnings, 
(416, a). 

waste, I lay, populor, ari ; vasto, 
are ; waste {time), tero, 6re, 

UHJbve, a, fluct-us, -us, m. 
way, via,/ 

weak {morally), levis; weak charac- 
ters (376). 

weakness, infirmit-as, -atis, /. / in 
his weakness, imbecillus {adj., 61). 
wealth, divitiae, f. pi. 
wealthy {of cities), opulentus. 
weapon, a, telum, n. 
weariness, lasaitud-o, -inis, f. ; I 
feel weariness ofzczam weary of 
weary, I {trans. ), fatigo, are : I am 
wearied with, langaeo, 6r© de 
( 335 ^. 5 , e), or e, ex. 


weary qf, I am, me taedet, Sre, 
pei*ta^am est. (809.) 
weather, the, tempest-as, -atis,/ 
week, substitute a^j^oximate number 
of days ; at me end qf a, within 
h, = after, before,, ths *Jth day. 
y)eep over, I, illaqrimo, are (dot . ). 
weigM, I hav^ great, no, umltum, 
nihil, valeo (apud.) (831^ 4 , d.) 
welfare, sal -us, -utis,/ 
well {adv. ), bene ; well enough, satis: 
I know well, certo scio ; well 
known, satis notus. ♦ 
well-disposed to, bene-volus, -volen- 
tior in or erga. (266, Ohs.) 
well-earned, meritus. 
well-trained, exercitatus. 
well-wishers. (176. ) 
tvhat. (167 ; and see w^o.) 
when{interrogai^,), quando (167, ii.): 
conj. , cum (quum). (See Tempo- 
ral Clauses, I.) 

whence, unde; interrqgat. (167, ii,); 

correlat. (89). 
whenever. (434, and Ohs.) 
where, ubi ; where . . . from 
( = wjience), unde ; = whither, 
quo ; where in the world? ubi 
gentium. (294, Obs . ) 
wmther ... or. (168 ; see also 
171, c, d, and 467. ) 
which (see who): which of two, uter 
(167, i.). 

while {conj.), dum. (180.) See 
also Temporal Clauses, II. 
while, far a, paulisper. 
whither, quo. (167, ii.) 
who, which {that), what {relat), qui, 
quae, quod. (See Belative.) 
who, which, what {mterrogat. ), quis, 
quae, quid {s^st . ) ; qui, quae, 
quod {adj. ). (See 167, i. ) 
whoever, quicunque : often esep, by 
tense of verb. (434, Ohs. ) 
whole, totuB, a, um ; whole of. (60.) 
wholly (61): {to despair), de summa 
re, i.e. qf our most important in- 
terests. 

why, cur, quamo^rem (167, ii.). 
(See al80^174, a, vand note.) 


I Vitro, before receiving, withoirt waiting fdr, provocation, aolteitation, etc ; am, 
etc., ajpontt, of one's own impulse, without extenuU pmsare or aOisios. 
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widbed, ihe, improbi. (50, and note . ) 
wickedness^ nequitia, /» (See note 
under crime , ) v 

widow, vidua. 

will, against my^ me invito, ahl, 
aha, (420, iij ^ 

willing, I am, vol-9, velle, volui. ^ 
win, I (obtain), cons^quor, i ; tgin 
the day, I, vinco, 6re. (lutr. 40. ) 
wind, vent-us, -i, m. ^ 

wing (of army), oomu, n.; on the, 
832, I, c.) 

winter (adj. ), hibemus. 

winter, I (pass the winter), hien^o, 

are. 

wisdom, sapientia, /. 
wise, sapien-fi, -tior, -tiseimus ; aU 
the wisest men, (376.) 
xoish, I, volo, velle. volui : could 
have wished (1^9 Xp Ido not wish, 
nolo, nolle nolui. 

wish for this, I, hoc opto, are : volo, 
velle. , 

wishes (against your), — will. (424, ) 
with, (See 8, and 332, 2 j) weight 
loith (see weight), 

withdraw from, I, me recipjo, 6re, 
e, ex. 

within, intra (331, 12); of time, 325; 
within memory, post (331, 17, h): 
I am within a little of (137, i, h). 
without (prep.), sine ; more often 
exp. by ahl, ahs, (332, 8, and 425); 
ita ut (111) ; quin (132, 6); with^ 
out any (360, mte). 
xtMhstand, I, ob*sto, are, -stiti 
idat, 244, h). 
xooman, a, muli-er, -eris. 
wonder, 1, miror, ari. 
xoonderfal, mirificus. 
xi'ord, a, verbum, n, ; words, dicta. 

word (of honour), nd-es, ei, /. 
work, a, op-us, -eris, n, 
work upon (your feelings), I, flecto, 
6re, flexi, flexum. 
xmrld (see 16, h ) ; all the world, 
nemo est quin (80); in the, in the. 
whole, world, usquam ; the rest%f | 


the, ceteri homines ; ceterae gen- 
tes. • • 

worse, pej-or, -us ; deteri-or, ^us ; 
for the, in. 

worst foe, enemy, superl, of iuimi- 
cus. (256. ) 

worth seeUng, gerundive qf appeto, 
5re. (d£|;S.) • • 

worthless, nequ-am, -ior, -issimus ; 

worthy dignus. (2^5.) 
would that. (152.) 
wound, vuln-us, -eris, n.; natioiwd, 
reipublicae. (68.) 
wound, I, vulnero, are j wounded, 
saucias [adj . ) ; I am wounded, 
vulneror, an ; saucior, ari (se- 
versly), 

wrench from (you), I, (tibi) extor- 
queo, §fe, -torsi, -tortum. (267.) 
write, I, scri-bo, 6re, -psi, -ptum ; 

write you word, ad te scribo. 
wrong, a, injuria,^/.; I do wrong, 
pecco, are ; wrongdoing, peccare 
(98, a), 

year, ann-us, -i, m.; (space of ) two, 
three, years. (See two, three, ) 
yes (see 162) ; I say yes, aio, pre^, 
part., aien-s, -tis. 
yesterday, heri ; of yesterday, hes* 
temus {adj.). 

yet (nevertheless), tamen ; vero (em- 
phatic). 

yet, not, nondum. 
yield (to), /, cedo, 6re, cessi (dat.), 
you, tu, pi. VOS. (See 11, a, b; 
334, i..iii.) 

r, jurenis, junior, (61, a, 
note . ) 

your, your own (sing. ), tuus : (pi , ), 
vester (see 11, c) ; that of yours, 
iste (888). 

yourself (emphatic), ipse (366) ; (re- 
flexive), te, VOS (866, ii.). 
youth (time of J, adolescentia, f; in 
^ my (63.) (See also 61 a, note,) 

zeal, studium, n. 


1 InfwHa is never used for “iiOw” In the sense of mere harm or damays: this 
mast ^ expressed hy damnuvi. 
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Ablative, why so called, main use 
of, 211 ; syntax of, xxxiii. - 
XXXV. ; Absolute, liii. ; of 
agerit, Intr. 41 ; 8, a ; ^67 : 
of imtrumenty 8 ; 267 : of 

motion from, 9, h ; 263 ; 314 : 

, local, 272 ; of place at which, 
311 soQiq. ; of timf. at which, 
9, a ; 320 ; of time within which, 
326 : of accompaniment, 269 ; 
of quality, 271 : of compap'lson, 
276 ; of measure in comparison, 
279 : of price, 260 : after 
certain adjectives, 266, 286 : 
after certain Verbs, 281-284. 
Abstract, see Noun. 

Accusative, why so called ; main 1 
•use of, 209 : syntax of, xxvii. ) 
and xxviii. : is the only case 
of the direct object, 228 ; 
of time during, or for, which, 

9 , a ; 321 : of motion to, 9, h ; 
236 ; 313 : double, 229, Ohs. ; 
230 : of neuter pronouns, 231 ; 
237 : of part ajfected, 233 : j 
cognate, 236-238 : predicative, j 
239 : exclamatory, 239, note : i 
of space covered, distance, i 
dimension, 318 : with infini- ] 
tive after verbs of saying, see 
Oratio Ohliqua. 

Active, see Verbs. 

AdjectivaIj clause, iii analysis, 
Intr. 81 : substituted for sub- 
stantive, 76 ; 176 : place of, in 
Latm Sentence, see Order ; 
participle for, 406 ; constr. of, 
u see Relative Clauses : phrase, 
meaning of, Intr. 68, n. 
Adjective, Intr. 7-9 : aOTeement 
of, see Agreement : kinds or, 
Intr. 30 : place of, in Latin 
.^i:tence, see Order ; used as 
substantive, Intr. 32 ; 60-56 : | 
its uses as predicate, and as 
attribute distinguished, Intr. ' 


, 72 : superlative and cbmpara- 
tive of, often merely intensive, 
57 : representing English **of,” 
68 : for partitive substantive, 
60 : adverbial use of, 61*62 : 
often placed within relative 
clause,! 69 : how combined 
with proper names, 224 ; with 
names of towns, etc., 317 : 
in abl. abs. , 424 : with cognate 
acc., 237 : with dat. of result, 
260, 3, and Ohs. ; with abl. of 
accomqmniment, 269 ; and of 
quality, 271, Ohs. ; with gen. 
of quality, 303, ii. ; and see 
under these ca^es : verbal, see 
Gerundive ; numeral, Ixvi, 

Adverb, Intr. 16-19 ; in analysis, 
Intr. 70 : place of, in Latin Sen 
tepee, see Order : adjective for, 
60 : turned by adverbial phrase, 
Intr. 19, 64 : correlative, 89 : 
interrogative, 167, note i for 
English adjective, 282 ; in or, 
oht., 618; numeral, 633-4: 
notes on adverbs of Time, 328* 

Adverbial ’Clauses, classes of, Intr. 
82-85 : place of, in Latin 
Sentence, see Order : partici- 
ple for, 406, i. 

Adversative clauses, see Adver- 
bial clauses, classes of : con- 
junctions, Intr. 66, c. 

Affirmative answer, 162. 

Age, how expressed, 327. 

Agent, case of the, see Abl. and 
Dat. : secondary, 267, Ohs. : for 
words denoting agents, see 
Noun. 

Agreement, general rules of, 1-3 : 
of Relative, 12 ; 66-66 : of 
Subject and^ Verb, iv. : of 
adjectives, 47‘«49 t of substan- 
tives in apposition, 221 : of 
predicate aitei- apposition, 226. 

Alternative, see Disj\ipctive, 
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Aiiibiguity» rare in Latin, 62 : 
avoided by change of voice, 
216, Ohs, : in use of Gerund 
and Gerundive, 887 ; 899. 

Antithesis, see Contrast. 

Answers to q^uestions, 162. * 

Aorist, 177, 0 ; a-^d see Tense. ^ 

Apposition, xxvi. ; Jntr. 68 yjad 
96; 3; 317. 

Article, English, sometimes ^ re- 
presented by iSf ilU^ 348. 

Attraction, of relative, 83 : of 
demonstrative, 83, Ohs. ; 347. 

Attribute, meaning of the term, 
Intr. 8 ; and see Adjective. 

Auxiliary verbs, see Verbs. 

Calendar, the Rdman, Ixvii. 

Cases, remarks on, ^xv.-216 ; and 
see Nominative etc. 

Causal clauses, Intr. 83, 4 ; Ixi. : 
with quum, 430 : with qui, 
509; 612.. 

Clause, meaning of the term, 
Intr. 73, w. ; kinds of, Intr. 
78-86. 

Collective, see Noun. ^ 

Commands, how expressed, xviii. : 
in or. ohl., 622. 

Commanding, verbs of, see Verbs. 

CoMPARAtiVE clauses, Intr. 83, 7 ; 
syntax of, Ixii. ; two classes 
of, 489; (I.) with indicative, 
490-4, and (II.) with subjunc- 
tive, 496 ; expressing pi'opor- 
UoUt 497. • 

Comparative degree, 67, 5; 276-9 : 
in final clause, 102 : with quis- 
que, 376, iii. : double, 493, 
Ohs. 2. 

Compound verbs, see V erb. 

Concessive clauses, Intr. 83, 6 : 
syntax of, lx. : with quum, 
481 ; with qui, 609 seqq. 

Concords, see Agreement. 

Conditional, clauses, Intr. 83, 5 : 
syntax of, lvii.-ix. : moods 
in, 461 seqq, : tenses in, 464 
seqq. ; exceptional const!., 
460-8, 476 7 nisi, 464-6 ; 
fiive, seUy 467 ; c^wm, modOy 
468 ; in 0 %. ohl, 469 seqq. ; 
after tt*»coii8ecutive or a de- 


pendent interrogative, 476 1 
suppressed, 149. • 

Conjunctions, Intr. 25-27 : di- 
vided into (1) Co-ordinating 
and (2) Subordinating, Intr. 
53-55 ; Co-ordifihting, classes 
and list of, Intr. 56 ; greater 
variety of, in I^atin, Inir. 67 ; 
Subordinating, classes and 
list of, Intr, 69 : double mean- 
ing of ‘Mf, ’* ‘“whether,” 
“or,” 171 : infinitive in place 
of, 31, note ; qtti, 78, 79. 

CoNSP.cuTiVE, clauses, Intr. 83, 2 ; 
const, of, with uty utnony XV, 
with qui, 603 : distinguished 
from Jinal and comparative, 
106-108 : negatives in, 109 : 
tense of subj. in, 112-116. 

Conjunctive, see Subjunctive. 

Contrast, place in sentence of 
words in, Intr. 107 : marked 
by place of relative clause, 
76 : expressed by use of per- 
sonal pronouns, 849, iv.*; by 
idem, 366, ii. ; by repeated 
alim, 379. 

Co-ordination of Sentences, Intr. 
74-77 ; see also 406, ii. 

Copulative verbs, see Verbs, 

Correlatives, Ex. xii. 

Correlative pronouns, see Pro- 
nouns, kinds of. 


Dative, why so called, main use 
of, 210 : syntax of, xxix. - 
xxxii. ; the case of the person 
interested, after certain classes 
of verbs, 242 seqq. : com- 
pleting sense of intrans* 
verbs, Intr. 36 ; 6 : with 
compound verbs, 261-3 ; with 
adj. and adv., 264-6 : for 
possessive pron. or gen., 257 » 
of the agent, 258 ; of resuU or 
aim, 269-60. 

jjemonstrative, see Pronouns. 

Deponent, see Verbs. 

Dinerence, how expre3secl|Bsttt«22 : 
W alius, 367 ; 370-1 ; and see 
Cfomparative Clauses. 

Disjunctive, conjunctions, me Con. 
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jnnctioiiB : questions, see Ques- 
tionsr 

T)uty, how expressed, 198, 

Ellipsis, o£ uty 126 : of a condition, 
149 : of a question, 161. 

Emphasis, expressed by use of 
pi;onoun 9 , 11 : in questions, 
166 ; and see Ordei^ 

Enclitic, meaning of term, Intr. 
98, n, ' 

Factitive, see Verbs. 

Final clauses, Intr. 83, i : const, 
of, with ut and xiv. ; with 
^ui, 502 : sequence of tenses 

in, 104. 

Fractions, 633. 

Frequentative clauses, 434 ‘ and 
Obs. ; 192 ; 613. 

Future, tense, 177, a, and Obs., : 
uses of three tenses, 189- 
191 : subjunctive, in consecu- 
tive clauses, 114 ; when used 
after verbs oi fearing, 189 ; in 
dependent questions, 173, iii. : 
infinitive, 193, iii.-v. ; 37-8 ; 
participle, 418 : fut. perf. for 
imperat., 146. 

Genitive, why so called, main 
use of, 214 : syntax of, xxxvi. - 
xl. : possessive, and adjec- ^ 
tival, 287 seqq. : used to ex- j 
press ‘ ‘ property, “ du ty , ” 

“ mark," 291 : partitive, 293- j 
298 : Subjective and Objective, 
299-802 : of Quality, and De- 
finition, 303, 304 ; see also 68, 
69 ; 87 : of price, 306 : of the 
punishment, 307 : with imper- 
sonal verbs, 309, 310 : with 
certain classes of verbs, xl. : 
of pUxce at which (so called), 
311 sei^q. 

Geographical expressions, Latin 
usage in, 222 ; 304, i. and ii : 
and see Place. ^ 

Gerund and Gerundive, in nom- 
inative, xlix. ; in oblique 
casbs, 1. : supply oases to sub- 
stantival infinitive, 99 : ex- 
press Duty and Ke0eB8ity,198, 


iii. ; 199 : gerundive as a pres* 
partic. passive, 417 ; in depen- 
dent questions, 172, note. 

Historic, tenses, see Tenses : 
present, 179 : infinitive, 186. 

iMPKRATrvK mood, 147, ^i.# and 
note; In commands and 
prohibitions, xvii. 

Imperfect tense, 177, 6 ; uses of, 
183-186 : subj. ,jl86 : in conse- 
cutive clauses, 113 : in depen- 
dent questions, 178, ii ; see 
also Oratio Obliqua. 

Impersonal, passive, of intransi- 
tive verbs, Intr. 42 ; 6 ; 217 
and Obs. ; of some modal 
verbs, 219 : impers. verbs, 
Intr. 46 : with acc. and inf., 
46 : with 't/^clause, 123-126 : 
with inf. or ut, 202: cases 
with, 234 ; 309-10 : the impers. 
const., “it seems," not used 
in Latin, 43, 46, b. 

Indicative, mood, 147, i, and 
note: for English subjunctive, 
163': inserted in oratio obliqua, 
449 ; 523 : and see under th^ 
various Icinds of clauses. 

Infinitive, mood, 147, iii. : why 
so called, 94, n. 1 ; as substan- 
tive, xiii. : never final, 100, 
101, n. ; English, turned by 
substantival clause, 117 seiqq. : 
after some verbs of command* 
ing, 120 : English, after inter- 
rogative, exp. by subj., 172 : 
historic, 186 : tenses of, 193 : 
fut. 37, 38 : compared with 
Gerund, 384, 386 : ound see 
Oratio Obliqua and Modal 
Verbs. 

Infiexion, Intr* 14 15 : of adj., 
Intr. 9 : its influence on order 
of words, Intr. 86-7. 

Interjections, Intr. 28. 

Interrogative, particles and pro- 
( nouns, Hst of, 167 ; ana see 
Pronouns : cWses, distin- 
fished from adjectival, 176 ; 
for English nouns, 174 : const* 
of, see Questions. 
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Locative case, 212 ; xli. ; and see i 
272, Obs. : 805, note. 

Metaphorical expresBions, not to 
be literally translated, 17. 
qualified by quidam, 361, 0%8, 
i and 2 ; by ^lub, etc. , 496. ^ 

Modal, see Verbs. , 

Moods, remarks on, 147, and note : 
and see Indicative, etc. ^ 

Motion, to, from, etc., see Accusa- 
tive and Ablative. 

Necessity, how expifessed, 199, 
and note ; by gerund or gerun- 
dive, 386-8 ; 890-3. 

Negative, after ** say,^' expressed 
by nego, 33 : in final clauses, 
103 ; in consecutive, 109 : 
second, in indicative clauses, 
110 ; in prohibitions, 146 : 
virtual, 130 : negat. answer, 
162. 

Neuter, adjectives, for abstract 
nouns, 61, c, : pronouns, see 
Pronouns. 

Nominative, why so called, 208 ; 
syntax of, 216-220 : with inf., 
see Modal Verbs. 

Noun, substantive and adjective, 
Intr. 5-9 : substantive, divided 
into Proper and Common, 
Collective, Abstract, Intr. 29 : 
adjectives used for, Intr. 31 ; 
60-6 j 256 : abstract nguns, few 
in Latin, 417, Obs. ; expr^sed 
‘ by neuter ad j., 61, c. ; by inf., 

98, o; by interrog. clause, 174; 
by impers. const., 218; by 
pajtic. or gerundive, 416, 417 : 
English verbal, 94, n. 2 ; ex- 
|uessed by quominus, 131 ; by 
impers. const., 218. Nouns 
denoting agents, and classes 
of persons, translated by 
adjectival clause, 76 ; 176 ; 
Latin nouns in dor, ^ •sor, 
compared with English in 
342, note, • 

Numerals, Ixvl*; cardinal, 627-9; 
ordinal, 680-1 ; distributive, 
682"*: follow pUs, etc., with- 


out quam, 318, Ohs, : ordinal, 
with qvfsque, 377. • 

Object, direct, Intr. 38 ; 4 ; 228 ; 
and see Accusative : indirect, 
see Dative. • 

OBATIO OBLIQUA, acc. and 
inf., v.vi. : subordinate^clauses 
in, Ivi? : conditional clauses in, 
lix. : reported speeches, lx\ . : 
• relative in, 77, 78, end. 

Order of words in Latin Sentence, 
Intr. 86 - 99 : 106 - 107 ; of 

clauses, Intr. 100-105 ; of 
t^orrelative clauses, 85 ; of de- 
pendent interrogative clause, 
176, etid : of words in apposi- 
tion, 224, Ohs, I, n,: emphatic, 
instead of relative clause, 82 ; 
cf. 166. 

Pakticipijes, 14 ; lii. • for sub- 
ordinate clauses, 16 ; 406 : for 
adjs., 407 : for substs., 61 ; 
408 : syntax of present, par- 
ticiple, 410-16 ; of past par- 
ticiple, 416-17 ; of fut. partic., 
14, c. ; 418; “those who” 
expressed by partic., 73, 74 : 
substitute for partic. of sum, 
224, Obs. 1 ; pass, partic. after 
opus est, 286 : partic. in dus, 
see Gerundive. 

Particles, why so called, Intr. 15. 

Partitive, substantive, adjective 
for, 60 : gen., see Genitive. 

Parts of Speech, Intr. 1-4. 

Passive, see Verbs. 

Perfect, tense, 105 ; 177 and 

Obs, ;• uses of, 187 ; compound 
formed with habe.o, 188 ; perf. 
subjunctive in consecutive 
clauses, 113 ; in prohibitions, 
142 ; in dependent question, 
173, i. ; perf. inf.,* 193, ii. ; 
after possum, 196, Ohs, ; see 
also Oratio Ohl, 

Permission, how expressed, 197. 

Personification of a country, to 
denote its inhabitan ts, rare. 
319. 

Phrases, adverbial, expressed by 
single Latin adverb, Intr. 19 
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and 52 5 64 : verbal, by single 
verb, 25, ^ 

Place, how expressed, xli. : «ec 
ilso Abl. and Aco. 

Pluperfect, tense, 177, 6. ; used 
to expredis frequency^ 192 ; 
484 : of subjunctive, how 
represented in consecutive j 
clauses, 116 ; its use in or. i 
ohl, 471-3. 

Possessive, Genitive or Pro- 
nouns. 

Possibility, how expressed, 196 ; 
300 ; not by gerund or ger- 
undive except occasionally 
with negatives, 894 : eee also 
Modal verbs. 

Potential, mood, see Subjunctive 
used independently : f ut. inf. , 
193, V. 

Predicate, in analysis, see Sen- 
tence : adj. as, Intr. 8 ; its 
relation to subject, Intr. 11 ; 
enlargement of, Intr. 69-70. 

Prepositions, Intr. 20 24 : assist 
case -system, 205 : when neces- 
sary with abl., 264 ; 270 ; 273, 
Ohs, ; 314; with acc., 313: 
general remarks on, 329 : with 
acc,, 830-1 : with abl , 330 ; 
332-3. 

Present, tense, 177, a. ; uses of, 
178-182 : English, future for, 
190 : of subj. , in prohibitions, 
142 ; jussive, 144 : of infini- 
tive, represents pres, and im- 
perfect indicative, 35, n. ; 193, 

1 . ; for English incorrect per- 
fect, 163, Ohs. ; cf. 196, Ohs, ; 
and see Or. Obi. : prfes. partic., 
see Participles. 

Price, see Ablative and Genitive . 

Primary, see Tenses. 

Prohibition, how expressed, 

, xviii. ; in or, obi. , 522 . 

Pronoun, Intr. 10 and 32-34: 
Personal and Demonstrative, 
11 ; xlv. : Reflexive and 

Emphatic, xlvi. ; Indefinite, 

. . z'"' ; PronominaUay xlviii. 

A and B ; Relative, see Rela- 
tive : indefinite (Greek rts), 
want of in Latin, 851 : neuter. 


231 ; 237 ; 294 : reciprocal, 
often supplied by inter se, 854 ; 
by repeated alinSy 871, iv. : 
pronouns followed by quisqm, 
373, 374 : pronouns in or. ibl,, 
34 ; 617. 

Proportion, three i^ays of express- 

' ing, 376. ^ 

Questions, Direct, xx. ; (1) single, 
‘166-157 ; (2) disjunctive, 168- 

161 ; Dependent or Indirect, 

xxi. , xxii. ; dependent disjunc- 
tive, 168 se( 2 . : subj. in (rhetori- 
cal) qhestions, 160 ; 173 ; 

answers to questions, 162 : 
dependent questions for Eng- 
lish nouns, 174 : distinguished 
from relative clauses, 176 : 
questions in or. obL, 520-1. 

Quotation, introduced by iUttd, 
341. 

Relative, clause, placed first in 
contrasts, 76 : turned by Latin 
order, 82 : adj. for, 62 ; 81 : 
adjectival, x. : subjunctive in, 
Ix'ii. : causal and concessive, 
Ixiv. : in or. obL, see Oratio 
Obi. : Relative Pronoun, co- 
ordinating, Intr. 58 ; 76 ; 18, 
78, i. : subordinating, Intr. 
60 ; 79 : with Demonstrative, 
70-72 ; 76 ; and see Correla- 
tives ; referring to a sla^ment, 
67 ; qui noriy qulriy SO ; in- 
definite, 364 : followed by 
quisquCy 373 ; see also Agree- 
ment and Attraction. 

Sentence, Analysis of, Intr. 61-72 ; 
the compound, Intr. 73 - 86 . 

Space, how expressedi 318. 

Subject, in analysis, see Sentence : 
its relation to Predicate, 
Intr. 11 : enlargement of, 
Intr. 68 ; place of, m sentence, 
Intr. 88 : composite, 26-9. 

Subord4nation of sentences^ Intr. 

78 - 86 . 

Subjunctive, mood, 147, iv., and 
note : tr'sed independently, 148- 

162 : for inmerative, see Com- 
mands and Prohibitions : with 
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qul or relatival adverb, Ixiii. ; 
fut. subj., 189, Obs, See Ques- 
tions, Oratlo ob/ii/uay and the 
various kinds of clauses (Intr. 

■ 80-85). 

SUB.STANT 1 VAL, *clau8e, Intr. 80 : 
place of, see Qj’der ; introduce^! 
by tt/y nfy xvi. ; J)y interroga- 
tives, 174 ; by relative, 175 ; 
76. Substantival infhiiljjve, 
xiii, •, arid see Infinitive. 

Substantive, verb, Intr. 4fi, Obs. : 
noun substantive, see Noun. 

Superlative degree, 59, a ; 69 ; 

376-6 ; arid see Adjective. 

Supines, li. : sup. in -urn after 
verbs of motion, 236 ; in fut. 
inf. pass., 193, iv. ; sup. in 
-u an ablative, ^274, Obs, 

Temporal clauses,* Intr. 83, 3 , 
and 85 : syntax of, liv., Iv. 

Tense, reinaij&s on, primary, 
secondary (historic), etc., 
xxiii. ; and see Present, etc. : 
sequence of, see B^iiial Clauses, 
etc. : in or. obL, 624-6^ 

Time, expressions of, xlii. : see also 
Ablative and Accusative : 
notes on adverbs of time, 828 : 
the Koman calendar, Ixvii. 

Towns, islands, etc., see Geogra- 
phical expressions and Place. 

Transitive, see Verbs. 

Verbs, Intr. 11-13: IntifLusitive 
and Transitive, Intr. 35-38 ; 


ef. iii. Active, Passive, and 
Depone*! t, Intr. 39-46 : im- 
personal, Intr. 46 ; and see 
Impersonal : Auxiliary, Intr. 
47; 49, Ob8.‘^ 138; 196: 

Modal, Intr. 48 ; vii. ; 219 ; 
Oopulati\o or Link, Inti . 49- 
50, aji-il 71 ; 7 : Finite and 
Infinitive, Intr. 51 ; cf. xiii. ; 

4 , fac*^itive, 239 : soipcin English 
used both transitively and 
intvaimitiv(dy, 20 21: some 
trans. by a.ldition of a pre- 
position, 22-3 : some in Latin 
transitive by C(. in position, 24 ; 
229 : transitive, used intransi- 
tively, 232 : verbs of double 
€»onst., 122 : sum, Inh.'. 49, Ofe«.; 
its cjDmpounds, 261 : verbs 
governing dat., abl., or gen., 
see those cases : verbs of com- 
nruindmg or eje cting {imperc>ndi 
vet efficiendi), 118 j 127 ; of 
thinking or saying {sentiendi vel 
dec/arandl), see Or. Obi.*) of 
hindrance, with qnin, quomi^ 
nns, 129 137 ; of doubting y 
133 ; of hoping, 37 ; of fearing, 
138, and note ; of teaching, 
concealing, etc., 230-1. 

Vocative, why so called, use of, 
215. 

Voice, changed to prevent ambi- 
guity, 216, Ohs.) and see Verbs. 

Wish, expressed by subjunctive, 
151-162 ; in or. obi., 622. 
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a. ab, 8, a; 204-7; 314; 

820 ; 830 ; 832, i ; 887. 
abhinc, 824. 
abiiolvo, 306. 

abautn, 251, Obs. ; impers^ 

132, a. 

accidit, 123, and Obs. ; 246 ; 

487, a ; p. 376, n. 
acdamo, p. 864, n. 
acMS, p. 367, n. 
a^, 19; 408. 
accuao, 806 ; p. 890, n 
ad, 252 ; 311, Obs. ; 313 . 

826 ; 330, 331, i. 
adeo, 107 ; 124. 
adhortor, 127, a. 
adimp, 243, and note ; 247. 
ttdipiscor, p. 879, a. 
adrnoneo, 127, a ; 308, a. 
adolescens, 61, a, and note , 

65 ; 63 ; 403. 
adsum, 251, and note. 
ad versus CadQ.), 01. 
adversus (prep.), 330 ; 831, 2. 
aequalis, 51, a ; 256. 
affiais, 256 ; 301, ii. 
ait, 162. 

aliquaado, p. 879, n. ; j). 

388, n. 

aliquis, 360, i. ; 381. 
aliter, 91 ; Ixii. ; 491, Obs. 2. 
alius, 91 ; 92 ; 367-71 
alter, 368-9 ; 372 ; 631. 
ambio, p. 358, n. 
ambo, 378, i. 
amicus, 51, a; 55; 256. 
amo, p. 876, n 
omoenus, Voc. 9, n. 
amplius, 318, Obs 
an. 155 ; 159-61 ; 168-9 ; 171. 
ante, 252 ; 822 ; 330 ; 331, 3. 
ante diem, ,540. 
antequain, 442-3. 
antiquus, p. 365, n 
apparet, 46, c. 
aptus, 255, Obs. 
apud, 880, 331, 4. 
arbitror, p. 307, n. 
arguoj^^a^e ; p. 390, n. 
‘SkWjrortltOt*, Voc. 10, 71. 
aspicio, p. 386, n. 


assuetu.s, assuefactus, 255, 
Obs. 

atque, ji. 14, n . ; 90, 91 ; Ixii. 

I auetontas, i>. 37.3, n. 

I audio, 23 ; 410, Obs. 
aut, JK 14, 7t. ; 29; 171; 

467, caution. 
autein, lutr. 98. 
auxili.), 260, 1 
aversns, 01. 
juvi, 51, a, note. 

bcate vivero, beatuiK esso, 
I 98, a. 
bene, 252. 

beiu*\’olu.s, 255, Obs. 
boni, 50, n. ; bona, 51, 

calami ia.s, p. 364, n. 
carididatus, 51, a; 408. 

1 capax, 301, i 
canso, 284 
casus, p. 364, n. 

CQ-nHA. (ahl.), 289; 829, Ohs, 
caveo, 248 
celo, 230-1 
ceuseo, x>- ^67, n, 
ceruo, p. 386, n. 

I oerte, p. ,375, n 
! certiorem fiu9o, 301, Obs. 

I cesso, ]). 370, n. 
ceteri, 372. « 

jcircum; circa, 330; 331, 5. 
circnmdo, 250. 
circumlluo, 284. 
cis, cilra, 330 ; 331, 6, 
coepi, 42, i. h ; 216; ooep 
turn est, 219. 
coinmonefacio, 308. 
coinpleo, 284. 
condeumo, 306-7. 
condono, 247. 

conftdo, 244, c ; 253, i. ; 282 
Obs. 

\ Conor, 120. 
consequor, 379, n. 
conspicio, i*. 886, 71. 
constat, 46, c. 
consto, 280, Ohs. 
constituo, 45. 
consulo, 248 ; 301, Obs 


contemno, Voc, 10, n. 
ooutentus, 2S5. 
contingit, 940 ; p. 376, n, 
contra, 91 ; 330 ; 331, 7 ; 491, 
b. 

corona, 17. 

credo, 32, b ; 217, and note ; 

248 ; 391, 05s. 
culpae do, ,260, 2. 
lum, 8, b, and Obs. ; 252 ; 269 
A7id Obs. ; 270 ; 330 ; 332, 2. 
eu»ctoi, 1). 370, n. 

(mnetus, j). .354, n. 
cuiuo, 41, a ; 42, i. d ; 120. 
cur, 157, ii. ; 174, and note. 
euro, 121*'; 400 

damno, 807. 

de, 290 ; 800, Obs.; 830 ; 332,3. 
de integro, 328, /. 
dtibeo, 42, i. e ; 153 ; 198, 
i., and note. 
di'cedo, 410, n. 
decet, dcdecot, 234. 
dcftcio, p. 853, 71. 
delictum, 408; p. 301, n. 
dernum, 347 ; 443, Oh.<f 
denique, 443, Obs ; 534, Ohs. 
dcsero, p. 353, n. 
dtisitum cst, 219. 
des])icio, Voc. 10, n 
destituo, p. 853, 7o. 
desum, 251 ; ji. 353, n. 
dice, 82, b; 44 ; p. 888, n. ; 

dicor, 43. 
dictito, i>. 382, n. 
dicto audiens sum,p. 379, n. 
dies, 828, c; Voc. 1, 7t. 
diff'ero, p. 870, n. 
dignor, 281. 
dignus, 285. 
diligo, i>. 876, n. 
dissensio, 300. 
dissirnulo, 89, note. 
diu, 181. 
diumua, 328, c. 
diutinus, diutumus, p. 876, 
n. 

di versus, 01 ; 371, caution. 
divitesh 61, a, ana note. 
do, 259 ; 400. 


1 This Index is chiefl}^ limited to words specially noticed. 3i(any^therefore, which 
HtiiOCcar merely as examples, or In the VocabM<lary will not l^e contaiuo*^ in it. 
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doceo, 280-»l. 

doml, 312 ; 316, iii. ; dome, 
9, b ; domuin, 9, b ; 285 ; 
313, Obs. 
donee, 436-41. 
dorro, 260. 
diibito, 136, 6. 
duco, 259. • 

duni, 180 ; 436-41 ; ^8. 

erquis, 157, i- • 

edico, 118 ; 127, b. ; 128. 
efflcio, 118 ; 125, j, k. 
egeo, 284. 

ego, 11, a, b ; 26, note ; 884 ; 
517. 

ejusmodi, 87 ; p. 374, n. 

eligo, 259. • 

emo, 805. 

enim, Intr. 98. 

eo (ire), 403, and Ohs. 

erga, 330 : 331, 8. 

erraro, error, p. 366, n. 

eaiirio, 42, n. 2 

et, Intr. 67, note. • 

otiam, 162. • 

etiainsi, etsl, lx. 

evenit, p. 876, n. 

ex, 263-4 ; 296 ; 314 ; 326 ; 

830 ; 332, 4. • 

cxpectatio, 277. 
expedit, 246. 
exi>ers, 301, ii. 
exsto, 241. 
extorqueo, 257. 
extra, 830 ; 331, 9. 

facinus, p. 861, n. 
facio, 118; 240; 290, Obs, 
305: fac, 122, d; 141, 
factum, 51 , 6 ; 55 ; 408. 
fama, 277. 

famosiis, Voc. 2, ; 19. 

fatalis, Voc. 8, n. 
faveo, 5 ; 244, a. 
favor, p. 373, 7 b. 
felicitaH, 847. 
fere, p. 355, n. 
ferox, p. 8.57, n. 
ferrum, Voc. 1, n. 
feruiit, 44. 

fido, 244, c : fidena, 407, ii. 
neri potest, 125, e, f; 182, d. 
fines, 16, a. 
fingo, p. 882, n. 
flagiiiuni, p. 861, n. 
flagito, 127, d ; 230-1. 
foras, 235. 
fore ut, .38 ; 193, iii. 
forsitan, fortasse, forte, 169, 
170. 

fraudf, 260, 3. 
fretus, 285. ^ 

fruor, 281. , 

fnistra, p. 393, n. * 

fungor, 281. 
furo, furor, Voc. ^ n. 
futuruin, 52 ; 4O8. 


giuideo, 41, h ; 487, Obs. 
gero, 240, Obs . ; 241. 
glorior, 281, 282, Obs. 
gi-atia, p. 373, 7b . : gratiam 
hab«j<>, etc ; gratlas ago, 
08, b : gratia (abl.). 290, 
Obs . ; 8(29, Ohs. 
gratus, p*862, n, 
guberuo. 245. 

habeo, 1%8 ; 240 ; 305. 
bac. 89. 

hand, Jutr. 99;-^lt‘j, 71 . ; 

haua seio an, 159, I’^O. 

! hie, 88, Obs . ; 337 ; 340. 
[hic(cw/r.), hinc, 
hoc ('/fcfM/.), 281 ; 237. 
hodie, 518. 

homo, 224, and 7U te ; Ex. 

39, n. 6 ; homines, 16, h. 
hone.Htus, honestuin, 51, v* ; 
p. 871, n. 

horreo, 232. - 

hortor, 118; 127, o; 245. 
hostia. Ex. 1, n. ; Voe. 8, 
hue, 89. 

hiyusinodi, 87 ; p. 374, n. 
humi, 812. 

ibi, <’9. 

id aetatis, teinporis, etc. , 
294, Obs. ; 238, iii. 
id ago, 118. 
idcirco, 107 ; 483, Obs. 
idem, xii ; 865-6; neut, 
237. 

idoneus, 255, Obs. 

Idus, Ixvii. 

; ignavus, 801. 
ignore, p. 372, n, 
ignosco, 5 ; 244, c. 
ille, 11, d; ,84; 88, Ohs. 
101, i , 71 ; 334, iii., (\7ul 
iv. ; 339-40; 346-8; 481, 
a; 517: imut., 231 ; 237 . 
—841 ; 486, and Obs, 
illic, illuc, 89. 
immemor, 301, iL 
impar, 397. 
impedire, 137, ii. 
imperiuin, p. 373, n. • 

irnpero, 118; 127,5; 128; 
244, c ; 247. 

impetro, 118 ; 127, c ; p, 
379, n. 

iinpotens, 407, iii. 
improbi, 50, 1 ^. 
imiis, 60. 

in, 252 ; 268, Ohs. ; 273, 

Ohs. ; .813 ; 320, and ( bs. ; 
826 ; .8.80, 33», 24 ; 332, 5 ; 
398, Obs, 

in- (priiaft.), 407, iiL 
incipio. 42, i. h. 
incuso, 806 ; p. 390, n. 
inde, 89. 
indico, 263, 11. 
indigeo, 284. 


indignus, 285. 

Liiuioles, p. .869- 
induo, 250. 
infitias eo, 235. 

1 itifra, 830, 331, tt. 
j ingcuium, p. 359, n. 
j InimicuK, "fcoc. 8 n. ; 61, a; 

1 56: 255. 

j injuria, j,*. 395, n. 
injussn, 269, Obs. « 
inqtiani, 40. 

, msanio, Voc. n. 

I inshnuio, p. 890, n. 
jins+itntum, 51, 6; 408. 
insuetua, 255, Obs., 801, il. 
251, Obs. 

inter, 252; 296 ; 330, 381, 
10; 8,54; 396. 
interdum, p. 388, n. 
interest, 202 ; 310. 
interficio. j> 374, n. 
intorrnitio, p. 392, n. 
interrr>go, 230 ; 231, t 

note. 

intra, 325; .8.80, 881, 12. 
intui'or, p. 386, n, 
iuvideo, 244, c. 
invitns, 61. 
ip.se, 355-6. 
irascor, 244, c. 
irrideo, 253. iii. 
is, 11, d; 34; 70-7# ; 83, 
05.S. ; ; 342-8 ; 506 ; 

517 : Ttciii., 238, iii. : 294, 
Obs. 

isTo, 11, d ; 388 ; 517. 
ita, 107 ; 488 : ita . , . ut, 
111 ; 408 : ita vero, 162. 
iterutn, 328, /; 583, c ; 684. 

jam, .828 : .jam diu, pridem, 
dudurn, 181 ; 328, e. 
jubeo, 41, a ; 120 ; 127, a ; 
128 ; 245. 

jurundus. p. 862, n. 
ijure, 885, n. 
juris eonsultus, 302. 
juro, 37. 

justo, aequo, 277. 
juvenis, 61, a, and note. 
juvo, 245. 
juxta, 830, 831, 13. 
juxta ac, 491. 

Kalcndae, Ixvll 

laedo, 245. • 

lex, Plx. 9, n. 
libet, 202 ; 246. 
licet, 126; 197; 201; 240; 
480, ii. 

longum est, 158. 
loquor, p. 388, n 

majores, 61, a, andltoze, 
majuB exclamat, 238, ii* 
male, 262. 
maledico, 268, L 
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malevolentia, malignitaa, 
malitia, p^876, n. ? 

mie^o. 42, i. d. 
mando, 127, b ; 128 ; 247. 
me Dius fidius, Intr. 28. 
medius, 60. 

memini, 228, Obp ; 808. 
memoriae proditum est, 46, 
a. 

mentior,^ p. 882, n. 
meiita, 408. 

metuo, 138-0 ; 248 ; p. 367, n. 
meus, 11, a , 
mllitiae, 312. 
milie, 628. 
minime, 162, 
minor, 87 ; 247. 
minor (adj.), 827 : rainorea, 
61. a, note : minus, 318, < 
Obs. 

miaereor, 808. 
miseret, 234; 809. 
miseror, 808. c. 
moderor, 249. 

modo, 468 : modo ne, 489, 
note. 

moneo, 118 : 122, a ; 127, a. 
monstro, 241. 
mortalis, 19. 

mortuus, 61 : mortuus est, 
Voc. 7, n. 
moveo, 21, a. 

inulta (n, pL), 63, 64 ; 237. 
multo (abl.), 279. 
iimndus, 16, b. 
muto, 21, a; 280. 

nanciscor, p. 879, n. 
natio, 19 ; Voc. 2, n. 
natua, 266 ; 827. 
navis louga, 66. 
ne, xiv. ; xvi. ; 109 ; 138, 139 ; 
142, 146. 

ne dicam, longus sim.lOO, n. 
ne . . . quidem, luir. 99. 
-ne (end?), Intr. g8, and 
note; 165-6; 169-60; 167- 
168. 

necesse est, 126 ; 190, and^ 
note; 201 
necne, 168, 06a 
neco, p. 874, n. 
neglego, Voc. 10, n. 
nego, 33 , 136, a ; 162. 
nemo, Voc. 8, n. ; 223, and 
note ; 296. 
nepotes, 51, k, note. 
‘jiequaquam, 162. 
neque, Intr. qq: 29; 110; 
146. 

nequidquam, p. 393, n. 
nequitia, p. 861, n. 
nescio, 506, n. ; p. 872, n. 

quo pacto, quo 
modo, 169 ; 
neve, neu, 108 ; 145. 
nihil, 231 ; 237 ; 294 : nihil 
^Teliqni etc., 298, 6, 


nisi, 464, 466. 
nitor, 282, Obs. 
nobiles, 61, a, and j^ote. 
,nooeo, 244, 6. 
nolo, 42, i. d : 136, a : noli, 
148 ; nolim, 126 ; 149, 1. 
non, Intr. 99; 16% 
non diutius, non jam, 328, a. 
non tnodo . . .^aed, 124. 

I non quin, non quo^485, 

I wonae, Ixvii. 
nondum, 828, d. 
nonne, 156, c; 167. « 
nonnulli, 860, iv. 
nonnunquam, p. 388, n. 
nos, 334 ; 617. 
nostri, 60. 
notuin habeo, 188. 
noviasimus, 60. 
nullus, Voc. 8, n. 
num, 156, and note; 167; 

171 ; numquis, 157, i. 
nunCj 4J28, h ; 618. 
nuiitiatum est, 46, a. 

ob, 252 ; 267, Obs. ; 330, 331, 
14: 896. 

obedio, 244, a ; p. 879, n. 
obliviscor, 808. 
obsecro, 127, a. 
obaequor, p. 379, n. j 

obaideo, Voc. 8, u. ; 24 ; 229, ! 
obsto, obsisto, 137, ii. ; 244,6. 
obtempero, p. 379, n. 
occido, p. 374, n. • 

odio sum, 260, Obs. 2. 
offendo, 245. 
offi<;erc, 137, ii. 
offlcium, 18, 19. 
olirn, p. 379, n. 
oraitto, p. 392, n. 
oxnnis, 297 ; i>. 354, n. 
oi)era (abl ), 267, Ohs. ; 2 
ojjerani do, 118; 397. 
opinio, 277; 300. 

I opinor, p. 867, n. f 

oportet, 126; 198, ii., and 
I note. 

, oi»pidnm, 226 ; 316, ii. 
oppugno, Voo. 3, n. ; 229. 
'^bptiiuatea 51, a, and note. 
opto, 23 ; 118. 
opus, 286, and Obs. 
orbis terrarura, 16, b. 
oro, 118 ; 127, a : oro et 
obsecro, 141. 

ortus, oriundua, 266, and 
Obs. 

oaten do, 241. 

paene, p, 856, n. 

pareo, 228, Obs. ; p. 879, n. 

pariter, 488. 

pars, 685. 

pariim, 294. 

patlens, 802. 

patior, 120. 

patres, Voc. 2, o. 


patrla, 16, a: patria cedo, 
264. 

patilo, 279. 

peccatum, p. 861, n. ; 408. 
ixendere animi, 812, Obs. 
penes, 830, 831, 15. 
per, 267, Obs. ; 880, 831, x6; 

197, Ote. 2. 
perhop*eadb, 232 
X)ericulum est, 138% 189. 
ptrinde ac, Ixii. ^ 
peritus, SOI, ii. 
permitto, 118 ; 127, 6 ; 128; 
247 

peto, 28 ; 118 ; 127# c, 
pie, 64. 

piget, 202 ; 234 ; 809. 
placet, 202 ; 246. 
plenus, 801, Obs. 
plus, 294 ; 818, Obs. 
poena, p. 883, n. 
poenitet, 202; 234; 809. 
polliceor, Voc. 6, n. ; 87. 
posco, 127, d ; 230, 231 ; p. 
8«3. 71 . 

posse, 87, end : possum, 42, 
1., a; 153; 196 ; 200 ; 219. 
post, 252 ; 822 ; 330, 831, 17. 
imsteri, 51. a, and note. 
postquain,®428 ; 446. 
postulo, 12*’- c; i». 863 Ti-. 
l)otentia, potestas, p. 878, n. 
potior, 2K1. 
potius, 488 

prae 252 ; 830 ; 332, 6. 
praeoeo, 241. 
praeceptuni, 40S, Ohs. 
praeciido, 327, 6; 128, 
praeditus, 285. 
j)raefectU3, 408. 
jiraeflcio, 253, ii. ; 397. 
praesum, 251 ; 397. 
praesto, 229, n. ; 239 ; 278. 
practer, 880, 831, 18. 
praetermitto, p. 892, n. 
jiraetervelior, 24. 
precor, 118 ; 127, d ; 231. 
X)ridie, 640. 
primiis, 62 ; 377 
priscus, pristinus. p. 856, n, 
juriusquam, 442-3. 

I)rivo, 284. 

pro, 6 ; 830 ; 832, 7. 

probo, 247. 

prohibeo, 41, a; 120; 127, 
a; 137, ii. ; 245. 
proinde, Ixii. 
promitto, Voc. 6, n. ; 87. 
prope, 266 ; 880, 331, xg ; p. 
865, 71 . 

proprium, 265. 
propter, 267, Obs. ; 830, 381, 
20. 

prosequcT, 2 3. 
pro.spicio, 248. 
provideo, 248. 
proxlmm, 266. 
prudens, 30l« Obs 
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pudet, 20^ ; 234 ; 309, arid 
Ohs, 2 ; 404. 
pulcher, Voc. 9, n. 
purge, 806, Ohs. 
puto, p. 867, n. 

qua, 89, 

quaeso, 141. • 

quaestui, 260, 3. _ 

qualis. xii. ; 157, i. ; m. 
quam(wterr.),157, ii.; 174^41 
quam (compar.), 91; Ixii. ; 

275 ; 818, Ohs. ; 823. 
quaradiu, 436-7. 
quamobrem, 157, li. ; 174, n. 
quamvls, lx. ; 480, n. 
quando, 157, ii. ; 174. 
quandoquidem, Ixi. 
quauquam, lx. ; 446. 
quantus, xii. ; 167, i. ; 174. 
quare, 167, ii. ; 174, n. 
quasi, Ixii. 

-que, Intr. 57, n . ; Intr. 98, 
and note, , 

quemadniodum, ‘Ixii. : 157, 1 
ii. ; 174, «. . I 

qui, Intr. 58; Intr. 60; 1 2, 
18; x.-xii.; 192; 227 ; 

860j iii, ; 434, Ohs. ; Ixiii.- 
Ixxiv. * 

quia, Ixi. 

quiouiique, 864 ; 434, Ohs. ; 
518. 

quidarn, 861. 
quidem, Intr. 98 ; 481, a. 
quilibet, 859. 

quin, 80 ; xvii. : quinetiam, 
135. 

quia, 157, i. ; 168-5 ; 174. 
quis (indef.)t 357. 
quispiam, 860, ii. 
quisquam, 110; 858. 
quisque, 852, Obs. ; 873-7 ; 
497. 

quisquis, 364. 
quivis, 869. 

qao(adv . ), 89; 157, ii. ; 174, d. 
quo (abL), 102. 
quoad, 436 441. 
quod, 82, a ; Ixi. ; 446 ; 448, 
end. 

quominus, xvii. 
quondam, p. 379, n. 
quoniam, Ixi. 
quoque, Intr. 98. 
quot, xii. ; 157, i. ; 174, 
quotidianus, quotidit*, 828, c. 
quoties, 157, ii. ; 428 ; 484, 
Obs. 

quotusquisque, 293, 
quum, 192 ; 411, 412 ; 429- 
435 ; 494. 

receptui canere, 269 J 
recipio, 87. 
pecte, p. 385, n. 
reouso, 136, a. . 
refert, 202; 310.^ 
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rognum, 17 ; p. 873, n. 
relinquo, p. 863, n. 
rellquus, 60; 872. 
reor, p. 8‘67, n.- 
repudio, Voc. 10, n. 
res, 62 ; 222, Obs. 
respublica^ 16, a ; p. 191, 
note. ■ 
rex, p. 153. n. 
ritt!, p. 385, 4. 

Togo, 127t' « ; 280, 281, and 
note. 

ruina, 19 ; p. 886, u. 

rursus, 828, /. 

ms, 9, 5; 16, a; 236; .812. 


Bane, 481, e. 

satis, 262; 294. 

satius est, 153 

scelus, p. 361, n. ; 404. 

scribo, 122, c. 

se, 11, e ; 84 ; 349-54 ; 517. 

secundum, 830, 331, ^ 

securus, 19. 

secus, Ex. 59 b, n. ; 488. • 

seruel, p. 296, n. 
senatus populusque, 30, 
Obs. 

senrsco, p 57, n. 
senteiitia, Voc. 7, n. ; 230, n. 
sequor, 228, Obs. 
si, Iviii. ; 400-3 ;lix. ;171 : si 
non, sin, si minus, 465-6 ; 
si qiiaudo, 434, Obs. 
sic, 4B8, 
siout, Ixii. 
similis, 255. 
siinul atque, 428. 
simulo, 39, atod note. 
sine, 360, i.; 330; 832, 8. 
sLngiilaris, 381, Obs. 
singuli, 5.32; 880. 
sino, 120; 127, a ; 128. 
sitio, 232. 

sive, seu, 171 ; 467. 
soUtiru, 17. 
solus, 62 ; 504, 07)$. 
sol vend o esse, 397. 
si)ecto, i>. 386, n. 
sperno, Voc. 10, n. 
spero, 23 ; 37, 38. 
spes, 277 ; p. 871, n. 
sponte, p. 394, n, 
sto, 280, Obs. 
stupeo, 232. 

sub, 252; .3.30, 881,25; ^33. 
sum, Intr. 49, Obs. ; Intr. 
90, end; 7; 251 ; 259 ; 305, 
Obs. 

siimmus, 60. ^ 

super, 830, 331, 36. 
8uppedito,4J47. 
suppliciura, j). 883, n. 
guscipio, 400. 
suus, 11, c ; S49-354. 


taedet, 202 ; 234 309 


tails, xii. ; Ex. 83 B, note ; p 
- 874, n. ^ 
tarn, 107 ; 88 : xaraen, 479 
481, b, d, and e. 
tametsi, lx. 
tandem, 157, Obs. 
tanquam, l:gii. 
tantiis, xii, 84, n. ; 107, 108 
497, Obs. : tantum ab«s1 
ut, 124. . . 

tellns, 16, b. 
temi)ero, 2*19. 
tenus, p. 210. n. ; 383. 
timeo, 138, *139 ; 248; p 
3C7, n. 
tirn, 223. 
tot, xii. 

totus, 60 ; 61 ; p 354, n. 
trado, 400 : trndor, tradunt, 
44. 

trajicio, 229, Obs. 
trans, 880, 831, 6. 
transducere, 229, Obs. 
triumpho, p. .392, n. 
trucido, p. 874, n. 
tu, 11, a. h; 26, 834; 617. 
tuus, 11, c. 

turn, 828, b ; 494 : turn 
ten)pons, 2P4, Obs. : turn 
demum, 443, Obs. 

ul)i, 89; 167, ii. ; 428^ 434, 

Obs. 

nllus, 858. 
ultimus, 62. 
ultra, 830, 831, 23. 

Tiltro, p. 894, n. 
unde, 89; 157, ii. ; 174, e. 
universus, 880 ; p. 354, n. 
uiiquam, 110. 

uims, 62; 203; 381; 604, 
Obs. ; 629. 
urbs, 226 ; 816, ii. 
usquam, 16, b. 

U8U venit, p. 376, n. 
usus, 280. 

ut, 32, a; xiv.-xvi. ; 338, 
339; Ixii.; 468, a, and 
note; 481, b and c. 
ut dioam, 100, n. 
ut non, XV. 
ut quisque, 434, Obs. 
uter, 157, i. ; 379. 
uterque, 298, a; 878. 
utervis, uterlibet, 879. 
utile, utilitas, 61, c. 
utilis, 254, 255, Vbs. 
utinam, 152. 
utor, 228, Obs. ; 281-2. 
utrum, 155; 169-160; 171, 
467, caution. 

vacu, 248. 
vacuus, 265. 
variiis, 371, caution. 
vastus, Ex. 3, n. 
vel, Intr. 57, n. : -ve, Intar. 
98, and note. 
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126 ; 141, 
velut, Ixii. . 
veipeor, 1S8/139 : 
vero, Intr, 98, 
verstis, p. 216, n, ; 

33 . 

vcrto, 259, * 

veado, 280 i 306. 
vdnire, 280, Ohs, 
v©«um ^are, 234 
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vescor, 281, 
vesperi, 312, 

>. 367, w. veto, 120 ; 245 ; 127, a ; 187, 
ii. 

330, 331, vetus, vetustus, p. 365, n. 
vicem, 238, iiL 
vicinus, 256. 

video, 118 ; 410f Ohs , ; p. 
38(), n. : videor,43: videtur, 
46, 6 ; 202 : \^dero, 146. 


vilis, 19. 

vir, 224 and woie; Ex, 30, 
n, 6. 

vitium, p. 361, n. ; vitio 
verto, 260, a. 
vix, 130. 
vixi, 187. 

volo, 41,^; 42, i. d; 46, d; 

120 : 240. 
vuIgdS, 264, aTtd 
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